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The Author of this volume, actuated by the strong- 
est feelings and concern for his country's prosperity, 
and emboldened by the high patronage and approba- 
tion bestowedby the principal landholders in the unit- 
ed kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, on the 
First and Second Editions of his "Forester's Guide;" 
begs leave to lay before a discerning public the ad- 
ditional increase of his knowledge and experience 
in his profession^ He makes no pretension to fine, 
or even correct writing, nor any claim to a classical 
or literary pducation which would have enabl- 
ed him to arrange his ideas more correctly, and 
present them in a dress which would ensure re- 
spect. But with these disadvantages lie ventures to 
present this volume to the world, and fondly hopes, 



\y hope, that such references will give no of^nce, 
as they are only used to verify the thing spoken of. 
Besides, I have the satisfaction of stating, that I 
have had the consent of the most of those noble- 
men and gentlemen whose names or places are here 
mentioned ; and I have endeavoured in all cases to 
avoid the names of places, &c. where I supposed 
the slightest offence would have been given by in- 
serting them. 

It will be seen that the leading object of this pub- 
lication is, in the first place, the improving of waste 
lands by a judicious system of planting and rear- 
ing Plantations ; in the second place, by improv- 
ing the pastures j and in the third place, by draining 
tlie bogs, &c., and I hope it will be found in the se- 
quel that I have clearly made out the utility and 
immense profits arising from such systems of im- 
provement. This is beyond fair contradiction, 
and well deserves the pen of the most distin- 
guished talent. In this volume I have added se- 
veral new schemes of improving waste lands, the 
utility of which I hope will be justly appreciated. 
As my Letter to Mr. Secretary Peel is so much 
connected with the subject, I hope its insertion will 
not be deemed intrusive by any of my readers ; 
[ being fully of opinion, that the existence of so much 
waste land is a great disgrace to any kingdom, par- 
ticularlyto such a wealthy, public spirited, and fiour- 
jshiiig kingdom as Great Britain ; I most sincerely 
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wish to see a fund raised for its improvement, and 
were I to sketch a plan for this end, I could not 
produce one of more certain and beneficial effects, 
than that of planting and otherwise improving its 
unprofitable wastes. If a subject so very obscure 
as tbe Author, might, with the profoundest respect, 
drop a hint to his most illustrious Sovereign, he 
would think tbe improvement of the uncultivated 
crown lands an object highly worthy of His Majes- 
ty's royal attention. In the crown lands at Stirling 
there are three acres of waste or unproductive land 
to one of every improved acre. These wastes do 
not bring ten shillings per acre in their present 
neglected state. Now, the whole of this land 
would carry oak, or any kind of limber trees to 
maturity, and from its vicinity to sea carriage, being 
wiihiu one mile of Stirling shore, it would pay in 
planting, at an average L.8 per acre of annual 
rent, in place of not paying ten shilhngs. But 
this is only a small, and indeed a very small por- 
tion of sucli crown lands, which I could under- 
take, in the course of a few years, to put into such 
. a. state as would fully realize the above estimate. 
The improvement of waste lands, to whomsoever 
"belonging, is certainly an object highly worthy tbe 
attention of the British legislature. There is as 
much waste land in Britain and Ireland to improve, 
as in process of time would provide a fund sufficient 
to pay the national debt, or remain appUcable to any 



other purpose which the legislature might 
This, no person will deny who has attentively con- 
I adered the subject We are told a great deal 
I about the necessity of public economy, and I sup- 
[ pose it is this paltry economy that prevents us &om 
! hearing and seeing amongst the supplies voted, say 
• For the improvement of waste lands in Britain 
I and Ireland, L.100,000." In ray opinion this boast- 
j ed economy, which refuses to lay out tens to gain 
hundreds with certainty, is rather to be considered" 
s a curse than a blessing to the country. Would 
' H, (I respectfully ask,) be a breach of economy 
were our ministers to direct a vote of that n»- 
1 ture every year, for some years, beginning with 
1.50,000 or L.80,000 in this time of general de- 
pression in trade ? In this way they could employ 
the overplus population at home, at an immense 
profit, instead of sending them out of the coun- 
try, and that too by an outlay of only the same 
money, keeping besides the men in readiness for the 
navy, army, or manufactures, when a demand for 
them, or a revival in ti'ade should come. 

I recollect the time when it was said, that the 
nation would be lost and ruined for want of popn- 
lation. The cry then was, " So many thousands 
are taken away during the war, what will become 
of the country ? Britain will be ruined for want of 
population, &c." Now, all the cry is, " Britain 
^ill be ruined by an over-population." I will ven- 



ture to hazard the remark, that the more money 
government lays out in employing the operatives at 
home, the more rich will the government become, 
and the country tlie more thriving. The unem- 
ployed operatives can be carried with much less 
expense to the Highlands of Scotland, or to the 
unimproved lands of England and Ireland, and set 
down there with so much land to improve, than to 
set them down in Canada. For a stubborn proof 
Ibf this, look to tlie Island of Islay. See what has 
been done by the worthy proprietor, Walter F. 
Campbell, Esq. of Islay and Shawfield, M. P. and 
his brother Captain Campbell. They some years 
ago encouraged a colony of operative weavers from 
Glasgow, — allotted a piece of uncultivated waste 
land to each of them. Now tliey present you with 
a beautiful clean tliriving village. The rough parts 
of nature are turned into fertUe gardens and pas- 
ture fields. Here too you will see what judicious 
' management can effect in planting wastes. You 
are delighted with extensive and thriving planta- 
tions, where wood was never known to grow before. 
My opinion is, that the greater the population of 
any country is, if industrious, the more rich, strong, 
and independent will it become. I should like to 
know who most deserves a statue, — the man who im- 
proves waste lands, beautifies and enriches the 
country by employing and encouraging an indus- 
trious population ; or the man who conquers and 
lays waste kingdoms. 



XIV PACFAC£. 

In my introduction to the survey of plantations 
as in pages 43, 44s ^f ^nd 46, it will be seen that 
I recommend the propriety and great advantage of 
having the woods, &c., on every estate surveyed, 
and plans for their future improvement laid down, 
and if these be minutely entered into, as I trust is 
the case with tbe different plantations mentioned, 
it wiH be found to ^ve universal satis&ction. I 
hope also that the hint to Land-surveyors to do like- 
wise in their professional capacity will not be altOi^ 
gether thrown away. 
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LETTER 

TO 

THE RIGHT HON. ROBERT PEEL, 

SECHETART OF STATE, 

OH THB MEANS OF ElIPLOYING THE UNRMtLOYED OVBBAr 
TITKS OF GHEAX BRITAIN AND IIIKLAND; ALSO OP AP- 
FOBDINC a SECUHE and IUUENEE BETDEN Tl> GOVEaif- 
telfT FOK THE OUTLAY. 

Sib, 

There are of unimproved lands, in Scotland 
>lone, 14,218,22* acres; triple tliat quantity in 
,*rdand; and nearly as much in England. One 
l^ialf of which, particularly in Scotland and Ireland, 
«anbe improved by planting, and will carry trees 
'to maturity ; tlie greater part of such land, parti- 
icularlyin the Highlands of Scotland, and many 
iparts of England and Ireland also, lie contiguous to 

fPMmsof the sea, which aftbrd facihty for exporta- 
tion at little expense. 1 could point out thousands 
pf acres of such land that is not paying the pro- 
prietors one shilling per acre, and every acre of it 
*"il grow excellent timber, with only the expense 
enclosing and planting. 
Supposing government to become feuars of such 
Igd^ay to iJie amount of 10,000 acres, lessor 




more, in England, Scotland, and Ireland j 
would employ, in enclosing and planting in th^^ 
three kingdoms, upwards of 30,000 people ; bu'^A 
supposing that to be done gradually, fewer or mor^3 
people could be employed as necessity required — 
That there are thousands of acres in these coun — ■ 
tries that are cajKible of being improved in tbi^3 
way no one will deny ; and the improving orrf 
these lands in our own country', in the 6rst place ^^ 
is of far more national importance than to improv^^ 
waste lands in a foreign country', and at a great ex. — 
pense to protect ; for, by improving by plantin ^^ 
the waste lands at home, it will not only beaiK^ - 
tify, shelter, and enrich the whole country, but wiBJ 
secure to government in a short time an ampl'^ 
supply of oak timber for the navy, at one shiUJn^^ 
per foot, in place of paying five shillings and si:^ 
shillings for it as at present, and from a foreigxr^ 
country; and besides, were the foreign supply ciMt 
off by a war, there is not full grown timber in this 
CDuntrj' to supply the demand for two years. That 
the profits would be immense to government by 
such a system of planting, &c. the following will 
show, of which I am ready to give proof, were it 
necessary : The lands I refer to could be feued at 
from six to ten shillings per acre. 
• Supposing 100 acres to be planted and reared 

E solely for profit, four feet plant from plant, the es- 
|>ense of enclasing and planting, (taking into con- 
sideration the inexperience of the workmen em- 
ployed,) allow one shilling and eightpence per day 
each man, will cost L.IO per acre ; although I am 
aware it can be done for much less. 



At this rate 100 acres will cost L.1000 U 

Bent of 100 acres at 10/ per acre 

annually, isL.50, which extended 

for 20 years, makes 1000 

Tnterest on the outlay at S per cent. 

for SO years 1000 

Suppoaing interest on the rent for 

20 years SOO 

To saperin ten ding and expense in 

the rearing for «0 years 1000 

Total outlay for 20 years. L.4200 

The thinnings at 10 and 15 years 
will be at least, after reducing 
the number of trees to 1000 on 
each acre L.500 

Trees left, only supposing them 2/ 
per tree, wood and bark, which 
will be rather under the true 

ndoe 10,000 

■ 10500 

Total profit of 100 acres in 20 years L.tiSOO 



Again, supposing the whole to be act over at the 
end of 20 years, being oak, it grows up without 
any expense, and will pay regularly every 20 years 
after, a much larger sum ; but should it be reared 
up to the age of 50, or to 100 years, to maturity 
for naval timber, Sic. it will pay much better, and 
the crop equally secure. It is a well authenticated 
fact, that woods, judiciously planted and reared; 
will pay an annual rental of from L.6 to L.10 per 
acre. Having been in most of the sea-port towns ' 
in Ireland lately, I learned from good authority, 
that the annual importation of foreign oak bark 
into that country amounts to 10,0QQ tons, as much 



into Scotlutuli and I should suppose twice that- 
quantity into Knghuid. Now, supposing thai no 
more than was necessary for home consumption 
was reareil yearly in these kingdoms, it would yield, 
at the average prices of oak bark for some years 
buck, the sum of L. 400,000 sterling, and its ma- 
nufacture wouUI employ, from April to September, 
Si>.iK» labourei^ at least, and 5,000 constantly; 
the pn^titsof this alone divided amongst 100 land- 
ti\ proprietoi^ in each of the three kingdoms would— 
employ a vast number of people ; and supposing 
their wvKvl lands divideil into ^20 cuttings, and cut— 
aimualK\ would give them a very handsome yearly^ 
rt^turn* 

1 am awart^ th;At many proprietors of this kind^ 
of laiul havx" uv>; the meaus of the tirst oudav at- 

m 

thw' vxnxxmaiKl ; but it* gvn'enmiect do it, to a. 
W^r w sauller extern than tha: rr>: proposed, 
MhI carry the pro^^luoe as timUrr trtvs :c maturity, 
tb^ pr\>ri:s Mkw.lvl Nr bcyoad >*hat I hiw already 
;K;tt^ K\\ru Mkece' a knavcrtwi. com par y to cm- 
Wk iu tlu^ ^^lan» I si^Hxid suppose it wcriy the 
lfe;ausit ^ox^umeu* to be at ue head oc n ; the 
^Uit|{^ ihe piciuce^ ibe o^^euieu^ rfie ^ccietiseB» 
^ve* V lauvlcvl j>ivpt*ie5vH\ jukI every lover or his 
t;ouutv\\ 5vv ^^ ius^ubeis tbctxvrl !>y ySrog the 
yi:V|>iiv'Co&\ M^^Oc< *^UKi IS. tiikca v.h* tiNLec» ari iace* 
i^es^t ia uits^ s\K»vViiH l>\ .ulo^ii>g ^^^ vetics :»> 5e 
^ef f04' A^ V.H lUv^v^ \v\us Ik^ woiiid uieti beer?me 
a coufiiiJvi ^^»e o^iK*^ •wivl vfcvKiid lu^e> Vv zhis 
m^sm^ a poicivHiUu iiitctv^xt i^» ^.x^^^i^ -t *^iweWv 

m4^i\ kiiu]i& ^^UIKKUM' ^^ '^V^u .uu^H ca^i ^ i-^tu^- 



ed in this country when properly attended to, ' no 
.one will deny. The more fully to explain all this, 
I send you a copy of my " Forester's Guide, and 
Profitable Planter," published in 1824, which, if 
your time will permit you to glance over the intro- 
duction, &c. it will prove what I have here stated. 
Should these few hints, which I am convinced would 
do good if put in practice, be of any use to you in 
^ the present very trying state of the country, I shall 
bein readiness, should you require it, to make a state- 
*ment of the expense that timber can be reared at, 
from the nursery to the naval shipbuilding yard ; 
also, all kinds of timber for other purposes ; and at 
. all times ready to give any farther explanation. 
I have the honour to remain. 
Sir, 
Your most obedient, and very faithful Servant, 
ROBERT MONTEATH. 



I, Stirling, 9th September 1826. 

iP. S. — The sum paid by Great Britain and Ire- 
land for foreign bark is very considerable, as is 
, plain from the above Letter; but is almost no- 
thing when compared with that paid for timber, 
there being no less than L.1, 500,000 sterling paid 
[ annually by Britain and Ireland for foreign timber ; 
) this immense sum, which is provable from unex- 
ceptionable authority, need by no means stagger \ 
I the belief of any one who for a moment considers ' 

ithe great number of large vessels constantly em- 
ployed in importing timber. The one-half of that 
. sum would employ annually and regularly all 1* 
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unemployed Operatives, and improve all the waste 
lauds of Great Britain and Ireland, and keep them 
always employed, although the population was even 
much more numerous, and thus keep the strength 
of the nation for the day oi' battle, both as to meo 
and means within herself. — The above Postscript 
was not in tlie original Letter. 

It may not be uninteresting to our readers to give 
the following Review of the above Letter, taken 
£nxa the Edinburgh Star Newspaper, 18^6 : 

PLANS FOR EMPLOYING THE PEOPLE. 

Mr. MoKTEATu, author of *'The Fore8tef*s 
Guide," and other works on the subject of Plant- 
ing, has has sent us a copy of a Letter,wluch he has 
•ddre^sni to Mr. l\^l, on tl)e means of giving oc- 
cupation to all the unemployed workmen in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of adbrding at the same 
time a six-ure and immense return to govemineDt 
fw thoiv wulay. "There are," he states, "of 
wmto uniniprovtHl lands iu Scotland alone, 
14«\i)^>NI' actx'$ i triple that quantity in Irelaod; 
«nd iH'xtrl^ as iituch in Ett^iUud. About one-half 
ul' Ute whii^r will vai'rt' w^^wl, and he so coadguoiti 
to X\w in'tn K* lv> RlK>i\( cwry facility ior its expofb^ 
tton. Nti\t, (t)t|t|HVMtt|t iMnvuitiKnt tobecome&i^ 
m \4' (ittV^HHt «cit>« ««i il>i>si> UittU, thu wouU ea>. 

|pv\)|4ts An,v t)tirtnl(^\ \A th«^ Uutls KMted to 

9IMl)d Ih! WllOtl M i\\W\ (U. to U^ )K¥ * 

tiM*\'tva \\w \<*x >>t tW Wh%l)« I^CWORS 1 



£icpense of enclosing, plants, planting, and wages to 

workmen at la. 8d. per day, L.IO per acre, — or L.IOOf^ 

R-enl for 20 years, at moat - . . . 

Interest on tlie outlay for 20 years 
Interest on the rent for 20 years 
I*o euperintending the rearing for 30 years - lOOS^ 

The total outlay for 20 years, would, therefore^T 
amount at the utmost to only L.4200 ; while the 
thinnings at 10 and 15 years, would, after reducing ^ I 
ttxe trees to 1000 on each acre, bring at ieast L.500 . 
— *-and the trees left, only valuing them at Sg. each« 
W'ood and bark, at the end of the experiments^ 
-t-.10,00O more. The total profits on the 100 acres* 
^** 20 years, would thus amount to L.G,300, 
'* Supposing the whole," proceeds Mr. Monteatlv\] 
* to be cut over at the end of 20 years, being oak, ^ 
*t grows up without any expense of planting, and . 
'^Viil pay regularly every 20 years after, a much, 
larger sum ; but, supposing it to be reared up to 
the age of 50 or 100 years, to maturity for navy 
timber, &c. it will pay much better, and the crop 
■will be equally secure. It is a well authenticated 
fact, that woods, judiciously planted and reared, 
will pay an annual rental of from L.6 to L,10 per 
acre. Having been in most of the sea-port towns 
ia Ireland lately, I learned from good authority 
that the annual importation of Ibreign oak bark 
into that country, amounts to 10,000 tons; as. 
much into Scotland, and, I should suppose, twice 
that quantity into England. Now, supposing that 
no more than was necessary for home consumption 
were reared yearly in these kingdoms, it would 
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yield at the average prices of oak bark for some 
years past, the sum oCL 400,000 sterling, and il3 
manufacture would employ from April to Septeiu* 
ber, 20,000 labourers at least, and 5,000 con- 
stantly throughout the whole year." 

We do not perceive, for our own parts, that there 
exists any good or formidable objection to the 
practicability of this plan, except that which arises 
from the large outlay that would be required, in 
the first instance, on the part of Government. 
This, however, is a difficulty which belongs, at 
least in an equal degree, to every otlter method 
which have been proposed for giving employment 
to our surplus population. The most magnificent 
of all the devices that have been suggested for this 
purpose, tiiat of Colonization, cannot be effected 
without a national expenditure of alarming magni- 
tude. Lord Elgin's Trenchirig system, again, 
which we noticed a few weeks ago, proceeds in 
tlie like manner upon the supposition of a public 
contribution — the benefit of which, however, are, 
in that case, to go to the paupers and tlie landed 
proprietors of the counlry exclusively. Last of 
all, Mr. Lindsay's scheme for recovering laud from 
the sea, and in that way as it were enlarging the , 
territory and augmenting the resources of the king- j 
dom, can, no more than that of any of his brother i 
projectors, be carried into execution without im- t 
mediate and considerable outlay. The final ob- i 
ject contemplated by each of the experiments pro- | 
posed may be ample and sure remuneration j but i 
all of them begin by a demand upon us for heavy I 



payments, as the condition upon which alone they 
promise us their golden profita. 

If such a crisis then has really at last overtaken 
us, that something must be done at the general 
cost to rid the country of its surplus population, 
W^ape not why these plans of Mr. Monteath and 
MK Lindsay should not, at least, receive their 
share of public patronage as well as others that 
may have a similar end in view. They both of 
lliem possess certain advantages over even that of 
Emigration, inasmuch as they may probably be 
put in operation at a considerably smaller expense, 
while, at the same lime, instead of sending our 
peasantry and artizans abroad, to find a subsistence 
among strangers, they would retain them, at least, 
for a time, in the land of their birth, and amid the 
society of their kinsmen. Why should not the 
two processes of relief go on together? That 
which aims at bringing the resources of the coun- 
try up to the necessities of the population, would 
only both assist and be assisted by the other, whose 
object it is to bring down the amount of the popu- 
lation to the capacity of tiie country. The end of 
each is, in truth, only to reach in a different way 
from the other, the same point of right and com- 
fortable adjustment. The one would suit the wishes 
of those of our countrymen who prefer tiie iiome 
of their fathers to a foreign shore ; while the other 
Would form an outlet of escape for timse more »!• 
Venturous spirits, who see, in the unoccupied *1* 
panse of a new country the proper sphere I'or iWfef 
enterprise and activity to figure in. The vit<\-\ of 
one as well as of the other, would jusl b(\ t" ** 



far at least, to lifl from off the groaning soil the 
burthen of its starving population. 

One thing is never to be forgotten, in reference 
to any plan tliat may be jjroposed for the employ, 
raent of the people. It is not, in fact, employment' 
that is wantetl for its own sake, but employment as' 
a means of creating subsistence merely. This a' 
the test by which we ought to try the pretensioiwi 
of every project that may be suggested in refer-^ 
ence to this matier. We have already applied the< 
principle in question to Lord Elgin's trenching' 
scheme. If the return arising from that operation 
will not pay the cost occasioned by it, it were raerelf 
to throw awaysomuch of the national funds, orthff 
public charity, to contribute any sum of money for 
its encouragement. If the effect of expending in 
that way an additional pound sterling upon eveiyi 
acre, shall merely be to raise an additional ten 
shilhngs worth of produce, we should certainly act 
far more wisely in at once devoting our money lo 
the purchase of double that quantity of produos 
abroad. We should not in that manner certainly 
give employment to so many of our countrymen, 
but what is much better, we should gwasubsietena' 
to twice as many of them. Just in a similar way' 
do we estimate the value of these schemes of Mr.' 
Monteath and Mr. Lindsay. It is not because it' 
would set a working so many thousands or tens cfi 
thousands of our idle population, that we would 
have our waste lands planted ; but simply because 
the real value of the work would more than pay 
the cost of it j and would thus enable us to give to 
our operatives bread for their raoutlis, as well as 



aiere occupation fur their hands. And as for the 
land which Mr. Lindsay proposes to recover from 
tile sea, it is obvious that it will only be a real ac- 
cession to the resources of the kingdom, if it shall 
be able to produce a certain quantity of grain for a 
smaller sum of money than would suffice to procure 
ui equal quantity in any other way. If the scheme 
|do not promise this much at least, it is worth no- 
thing. It couid never, of course, be expected that 
{government should devote any partoftiie public 
buoney to so preposterous an enterprize, as that 
tvould be, of cultivating land, obtained either in 
this way or in any other, at a greater expense than 
'the produce promised to repay. Mr. Lindsay, we 
do not doubt, at least believes himself abundantly 
fcble to prove that the plan he has laid before the 
public does not involve any such absurdity as we 
Rfe here reierring to. 



The late Lord Meadowbank, in his interesting 
jiublication in IS 15, has the following very spirited 
sad judicious remark : — " Were^the Highland pro- 
prietors to set about establishing a proper cnltiva- 
^oa in their vast domains, they would soon be amply 
iewarded by the rising value of their property } 
and would no longer suffer the disgrace of urging 
^migration, by their short-sighted projects of im- 

!{ffovement, that high-spirited and noble race of 
inen, who, by their intrepidity and self-devotement 
|o national glory, have raised tlieir reputation to a 
'ievel with Spartan fame." I wonder what his 
Lordship would now have said on the proposed 
plan of emigration, while there is btill such a want 



of improving spirit amongst the proprietors of 

waste lands of Scotland and Ireland.* 



QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

The following Queriea were sent me for RgpUm tf 

, Burke, Esq. Greenwich. It teat not till after 

I relied lo them that I uttderelood their dettgn u 

^ establish a Joint Slock Planthtg Company. I 

dered it for the u»e of private property, and an» 

them as intended for some targe landed jpropf' 

estate. 

Query 1. — The plan to be pursued in Mtal 
ing a general Nursery of Forest Trees for al 
soils, with the time and probable expense? 

Answer. — There are three different so3!I'I 
tioned in your Letter ; but as the climate ar 

* I am of opinion his Lordship would ta.y : LctlbeBridihC 
ment improTe their waste landa and populate the thousaodi of 
of almost desolate countries at home in the first place. I re 
the time when passengers and goods were often six or eight d« 
twiit Creenock and RothsBj, about «(> inile»; now the eooTeyi 
fon/ times a day, and not above two houre. By ibe detentio 
Packet, 1 once paid threepence for the twopenny loaf at lavenu 
iheie times many pUces of the Highlands of Scotland were not 
cultivating ; hut now the conveyance by Eteam vessels to all p 
the H^hlands and Jalands of Scotland has greatly altered th 
and immensely advanced the value of property, which by a d 
tention to cultivation, would employ many thousand! of tluIA 
population, and greatly enricb the proprietor!. ^^^| 
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ition may be nearly the same ; two roods, say 
an acre, will be sufficient to rear plants of 

try description for planting 100 acres annually, 

once established ; to effect wliich, select a nur- 

ry as near a-kin to the different soils as possible ; 

save expense of enclosing, one spot may do for 
whole ; which, in the first place must be pro- 

■ly enclosed, not only to keep out cattle and 
leep, but game of every kind. For this purpose, 

stone fence is the most permanent, safest, and 
iest brought to be effectual. If stones could 

got in the neighbourhood, a fence of five feet 

[h would be sufficient, and could be done at 
to 7s. 6d. per rood of 18 feet. Next to 

I, is a hedge, and paling to protect it, as it can- 
be a fence without it ; it will cost from -is. to 

per rood ; but requires a little yearly cleaning 
^ keeping. The ground should be ti'enched over 
Bring the summer months, and properly prepared 
ir receiving the seed or seedlings early in sjiring. 
[Would recommend filling it with seedlings, as 
?ing both cheaper and easier managed ; about 
slOO will fill it up at first, with a sufficient num- 
pr of seedlings, and from L.40 to L.50 for seed- 
Bgs annually, will keep a sufficient quantity of 
fery description for planting out 100 acres year- 
k Thus a sufiicient number of plants of every 
tecription may be obtained for planting 100 acres, 
tan expense not exceeding 10s. per acre. 
( Query II. — Three different enumerations of the 
Ipants most proper for each soil. The expense of 
ting and fencing in large enclosures. The 
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probable period and value of thethiooings, and the 
annual charges of managemeDt ; this calculattOfl 
being with a view to ascertain the earliest probxbte 
return (ironi the soil ? 

Answer. — On light eandy soils, the larch and 
tlic spruce, of the fir tribe, can be reared, and will 
come to maturity as timber trees. If the sub 
is of light sand and not very deep, and turning to 
clay below, the Scotch elm, ash, and plane, of 
the hard wood tribe, will come to maturity aS' tim- 
ber trees ; and the oak for coppice, if the soil ij 
once matle by the larch firs, as described in my 
ForcBter's Guide, will do extremely well wb«i 
propei'ly managed. On the gravelly clays, &c. 
the oak, Spanish chesnut, and the Scotch elm 
(which is next to the oak, and is used for ship- 
building,) will come to maturity as timber tte«. 
Aflor tlie nursery is established, the expense of 
plants and planting each acre with all kinds, will 
be from ^s. to 30s. The expenses of enclosing 
will be as in reply to Query First ; say from 63. 
7b. Od. if with stone ; and hedge, &c. from 4s. 66. 
to fis, per rood. If the plantation be in large clus- 
ters, the enclosing will be very trifling per acre 
they are detached in small clusters, the expefltt 
will be the greater; but the exact expense wiU'b* 
easily ascertained by measuring the line of fente 
round the different plantations. I have, however, 
Rceh some planiaiions, when of considerable ell- 
tent, enclosed at the rate of 5s. per acre ; there it 
often a ftreat s«\ing by judiciously laying off the 
enclosures. The nursery, enclosing the wood- 



'mod, and plaodng, will require a proper skilful 
Manager to superintend the work, &c. which will 
cost at least L.60 annually. If a plantation of firs, 
should the situation be much exposed, they must be 
^^anted at distances of four feet, plant from plant ; 
jat ten years, thinned out to eight feet, which sup- 
l^se wholly of larch, as the bark is in considera- 
ible request, will bring, after paying the expense of 
,&inning, from L.5 to L.7 per acre ; at twenty 
jfears, thinned out to sixteen feet, at which dis- 
[tonce larch may stand till forty years old ; which 
jhinnings at twenty years, will pay at least L.25 
ler acre. As it is to be understood the worst and 
I^Parfish trees are always to be taken, the crop on 
be ground at twenty years will be worth fully that 
snount. At forty years old, when the larch firs 
i fit for almost any purpose as timber, and if the 
growths are ordinary good, will average at least 
;>Fenty feet a tree, will be worth L.300 per acre. 
[£ planted with oaks, to be converted into a natu- 
ral oak coppice, cut over from the plant at fifteen 
Lyears old ; supposing oak bark to sell at L.14 per 
pm, the first cutting will bring from L..30 to L.40 
per acre ; and for every twenty or twenty-four 
fears after cuttings, from L.lOO or L.150 per 
|cre. This may vary a little according as the 
|pT3und may not in every acre of it carry the num- 
ber of plants, trees, or stools without blanks. By 
baying yearly cuttings, very ordinary wood-lands 
;»ill pay an annual rent of from L.5 to L. 1 per 
Icre, flom natural oak, for any length of time 
(lithout the expense of planting, but keeping good 
Bie fences, — and firs by planting every forty years. 
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Qvk^iin Ill.^'Ilie probable \*aiue of the standing 
tiiubci* at distant periods, specifying those at whidi 
it would be iiic fittest for the naval yards? 

AbinwKiu — To rear timber for the naval yards; 
Imviiifj; planted oak, Spanish chesnut, and Scotch 
elm, tlu* only kinds in general use for the navy, 
at oitflit fi*i*t dihtutit, plant from plant ; at fifteen 
ycuisi, iliiu cnit to sixteen feet, taking care always 
to lake* c»ii( the woi*Ht of the plants or trees, dress- 
ing up thi» roots or stools of those cut for the 
giiiwili. 'Hit* tinibor and bark produced from the 
i*uiliiig& at ihis linio will pay from L.7 to L.10per 
MiMi^i ul ihiity yours old, thin out to thirty-two 
iU'li tivo l\in\\ nvi\ always dressing up the cnt- 
lliilt^ ibr iho ^iHuvth ; the thinnings at tliirty yean 
will \\i\\ i\\ liMNi U\.*J^ per acre. The trees at thir- 
\y \\\%\ loci luay ho ivaix'il up to eighty rears old, 
\\ \w\\ iho\ w ill bo ^ivh) timlHT tnxs tit for shipbuild- 
u\|i% »^\ hxnu ouo to t\io tons ot* timber each. It 
\\K\ bo luMv pix^vr to \^^S('^\x\ ih&: many of the 
Hi^N^xMh^ l\\MU Uv U\\^ v\:t o\xT ju nnetn years of 
•^w \\\U A\ tSo A^' ^Ni ^^r:x hA\o r::jhie nK>re pro- 
^^Nvv'fc ^Uv\ \>.nV>\* 5^^al ;x* ^iV^jIitjlI pi-ii:i; so that 

\^y ^^^l iv\>^vxN\\ *v v^.^^.- vj r*^ rjic^fr tr«es» and 
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without any expense of replanting, perpetually. 
The value of an acre of oak, Spanish chesnut, and 
elm trees, as above, at sixty years old, may be 
fairly reckoned at or nearly L.4.00 ; besides, the 
cuttings from the natural under-wood will have 
paid a rent of not less than L.3 per acre annually, 
leaving always a crop of timber trees fit for naval 
purposes rearing on the ground, reckoning the tim- 
ber, including bark of such trees, at live shillings 
per cubical foot ; but this price may vary a little 
according as the locality of the plantation may be 
to a market or sea carriage. 

Having given j'ou a statement of the probable 
gpense of planting, rearing, and reaping of an 
pre in its different stages, it will serve for any 
imber of acres, on such soils, &c. 
N. B. — If there are neither stones nor timber on 
^ estate, or in the neighbourhood fit for enclos- 
Ig, the most economical method would be to plant 
imediately (although the plants were to be 
mght in,) a few acres wholly with larch firs; 
if in marshy or wet places, with the common 
lUlow, as these will come up in the course of a 
y short time, to afford a sufficient supply of pal- 
, for enclosing 500 acres, year after year. If 
:essary to have recourse to this method of en- 
ilosing, the larch may be planted at two feet six 
iches, and the willows at two feet, plant from 
jilant. I have known willows fit for paling in 
hree, and larch in six years. If recourse is to be 
lad wholly to a wooden fence, the paling recom- 
inded in ray Forester's Guide will be found the 
fit sufficient, permanent, and cheapest. I have 
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^EPi-i IT to a request made two years after M# 
llurveij had been taken, when the ynrms were to 
te sold. 

bs, — Having only this day liad it in my power 
lay my hands on the Notes of my Survey, &;c. 
' the Woods and Wood-lands of the farms of 
fcckroy, and East and West Irons, the property 
?ohn M'Farlane, Esq. on Lochtine .Side, Argyle- 
re, 1 find there is of enclosed and unenclosed 
■od-lands, chiefly covered with oak and birch, 
D acres ; (I beg to say by the way, that with 
Bat propriety and advantage more could be add- 
t) The wood-lands on these farms are equal, 
i|h as to soil and situation, to the very l>e«t in 
lotland, and will be as productive of wood and 
Irtc at twenty years old, as many natural woods 
It be at twenty-five years. Supposing these two 
Bdred acres converted wholly into oak coppice, 
»r which purpose it only requires the blanks to 
■ filled up with oak, and the tratih extirpated,) 
Id diWded into twenty liags or cutting!J, making 
B acres to cut annually. At twenty years old, 
e coppice wood and bark, even allowing bark 
keep its present low price, will yield at least 
•SO per acre, say L.500 annually ; and suppote 
irty reserve or maiden trees to be reared up op 
ich acre to the age of two cuttings, keeping al* 
Kys a regular succession of forty on each acre 
Bongst the coppice ; these will be wortli itt loaM 
a per tree, which at every second cutting will 
i worth L.80 more per acre i but to reducu ihv 



whole to an av'erage> it will produce L.90,per acre 
annually, which will be L.900 sterling of yearly 
income in succession, witljout any expense of plant- 
ing, excepting one person as forester, say at L.40 
yearly; while the bark, &c. from the thinniogs 
will nearly pay his wages. If you take tlie locality 
of these farms into consiileration, where tlie whole 
of the yearly proiluce of these barks can be dis- 
posed of to the fishermen at a fourth more price 
than to tanners ; it will bring in a very considera- 
ble sum more tlian the above. If you consult the 
Reports of the produce of the Duke of Montrose'i 
Coppice Woods, and many others, you will see 
there I am ratlier, and that too considerably, under 
than above the annual produce ; besides, the Duke 
of Montrose and others pay, from many places oS 
their woods, twenty-five sliillings per ton, to take 
the barks to a shipping place j whereas the barks 
from the above farms can be shipped for two shil- 
lings per ton.* As the soil of these farms will 
carry timber trees to maturity, and from its beau- 
tiful situation it could be rendered particularly con- 
spicuous and interesting as a gentleman's family 
residence, were a few acres of the wood-lands laid 
off for a cottage and garden, and standing orna- 
mental trees reared about it ; this would infinitely 
beautify and immensely add to its value, even 50 
per cent, more than the intrinsic value of the coU 
tage and trees, by making it so interesting in the 
eyes of thousands of strangers passing and repass- 
ing this estate by steam navigation j also, a very 
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7 carriage is of the greiteit conHquence in rearing 



few small cliJStefs- df ever-greens planted on the 
high knolls would greatly ornament it. 

The intrinsic value of the crop on the ground at 
present, with the exception of the reserve trees, 
may be considered as not great ; but when conai- 
dered as stools of trees already on the ground that 
will stand cutting and grow for ages, and as inse- 
parably attached to the ground in so far as the oak 
stools go, may be, and that very reasonably, esti- 
mated at L.SO per acre. 

I am, 

, Sis, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

R. M. 

Stirling, 6ik January X^tiJ. 

To A. M'KwNov, Esq. Writer, Greenock, Factor. 



On the means (^ascertaining the comparative iatt- 
ninff powers of ail kinds qfSarks. 

" Dublin, October, 1824. 
"Mr highly and justly esteemed friend, Mr Pab- 
HKLL, of Sackville Street, Dublin, who, it is well 
kuown is indefatigable in every thing good and 
fraiseworthy, stands in need of no comment from 
my pen, sent me the following Treatise on ascertain- 




iiig the degree of astringeacy or tMUling strength 
in all kinds j>f bark, which caDoot fail to be of very 
great importance to dealers in that article, parti- 
cularly to tanners ; as by this means they can in a 
few hours ascertain the different degrees of strength 
in all kinds of bark, of course ccme at once at its 
real value ; a thing hitherto unknown but hy the 
long and tedious process of tanning : — 

"Of all the manufactures which depend m 
chemistry for explanation and improvement, that 
of leather, though highly favoured by the atten- 
tion of scienti6c men, is still, perhaps, most in need 
of their aid. 

" Notwithstanding Segufti's happy discoveiy of 
the chemical affinity between tan and gelatine, 
which promised to introduce something like analy- 
tic certainty into liis art, the practical tanner is yet 
unable to estimate the goodness of any bark (pre- 
vious to its actual use.) otherwise than by its ex- 
ternal characters. He depends wholly on the cd- 
our, taste, and the healthy brittleness, which in 
many cases requires an experienced eye to distin- 
guish it from the brittleness produced by decay. 
By the mere appearance he may indeed discrimi- 
nate between sound and unsound bark of the same 
species ; but when both are fresh and healthy, or 
of different kinds, (for instance, valonia and cork 
tree bark,) his eye and tongue no Itmger ^issist him 
in determining the proportioned worth of either. 

" Any metliod thcretbre wliich would enable the 
tanner to ascertain with speed and certainty the com- 
parative value of astringents, (of which the market 
always affords a striking variety) by the examinar 
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ion of samples, previous to purchase, woulil be a 

^eat step towards rendering his business safe, con- 

fetent, and regularly profitable ;* and would, no 

loubt, be the means of introducing general iiii- 

^vements into every branch of the manufacture. 

>■ *' To arrive at this is the object of the present 

*say." 

fc. • * * * 

p [Here follow some pages of discussion on modes 

|f valuation ibrmerly proposed, of more interest to 

ihe scientitic chemist than the manufacturer. We 

fa at once to the matter of" tnercantilc imj)ortance.] 

1 * • • • 

|i " In endeavouring to stiike out an unexception- 

ible process for the use of tanners, and complete 

|lis test in the spirit of utility in which Sir H. 

>avy liad first conceived it, I found it necessary to 

ike a different path from that pursued by Proust 

id Tromsdorfli who endeavoured by ihe action of 
paints to deprive tan of the various matters na- 
isaliy combined with it, and which eseentially 
lodify its action in every case hitherto brought 

ider our notice. Now, the test required ought 
resemble in its action, tliat which takes place in 

tanner's pit ; for if the mode of trial adopted 
ifler materially in principle from die manufactu- 
iog process which it is framed to aid, any estimate 
f the value of astringents found on it will be se- 
isly in error. lor instance, a tanner's profit 

* A TriGiiJ assurpE me, that valouis (which ii nuw luui'li in deniftiiil 
tsnneisat L.9S a ton) ws« utfuivA \o [htm fruni lui;, thirty 
■p>, in an; qiuniiij, m 1^4 a uu, but In *iiiu ; iJjffjr tlMin hui 
iDK or ^iscertainlog iu value «xperiineiitaU7' 



chiefly depends on the increase of weight which a 
hide acquires during the process that converts it 
into leather. Tliis in strong (sole) leather ia gene- 
rally one-third of the dry weiglit ; or, what tanners 
are more accustomed to calculate on in Ireland, 
the finished leather is lialf tlie weight of the hide 
when fresh from the slaughter- Iiouse. The ei- 
tractive matter forms an important part of this 
weiglit, and therefore, any test which the manu- 
facturer might apply to ascertain the tanning power 
of an astringent material, and which acted only on 
pure tan, would completely mislead him. 1 am 
inclined to think that any gallic acid present is alao 
ahsorhed by the skin. In spent ouze the powerof 
striking black precipitates with solutions of iron is 
lost, and transferred to the leather, particularly 
that made with oak bark. In short, the tanner 
wants something which, when presented to an as- 
tringent infusion, will seize on, and enable him to 
estimate every thing which would (in his proceat 
on the large scale) conhibute to the weight 0" kit 
leather. 

" 1 know nothing which can do this so well as the 
skin itself^ and I find that by a little management 
it may be made to yield us the information wft' 
require, quicker than has hitherto been tfaougfatj 
possible. 

" It cannot be doubted that a strong bull hide 
will continue to absorb tanning matter for two 
years, if the process be so arranged ; but if we al- 
ter the usual proportion of the materials, the result 
as to time, will differ exceedingly. If a fresh skin 
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le shaven down to a very thin substance on a cur- 
ler's beam, or split into fine leaves by a machine, 
p as to expose a great expanse of surface, and a 
pantity of these be steeped in a proportionably 
taall measure of tannei-'s ouze, they will, in a very 
Bw hours, imbibe all its useful tanning substance, 
Kid enable him to ascertain, by the difference of 
freight before and after steeping, the exact quan- 
ity of matter in solution, that can be made avaiL- 
ible in the manufacture of leather.* 
I " This is a test which comes home to the business 
ff every tanner ; one which he can place confi- 
lence in, because he can clearly understand it ; 
tod though some niceties are requisite in this pro- 
jless also, tlie line of thought necessary to attain 
pteva is already so familiar to him, that I have 
■reat hopes it is calculated to become generally 
lueful. 

» " There can be no question of the correctness of 
he principle of this plan, it being that in daily 
Iteration in every tannery, yet the field is open for 
|nprovement, and the exercise of ingenuity in the 
(pnduct of it; but having placed the subject with- 
^ the grasp of the manufacturer, I candidly con- 
BS his superior right to prescribe the details in 
'ery thing connected with his handicraft opera- 
ions. 

* tile strongest ouze fn the Dublin tan-^ard preparetl in the lunal 
3 method, was exhausted of taste and colour b^ this mode in BCvan 
Ills ; a decoction of valooia, (the strongest I was able to make,) of 
gr. 1066, was, wiih the aid of frequent nianipulatiop, to change 
! ouze in the porea of the akin, deprived of all the aBtringencj i] 
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'* M t^^^mw^f I htn^ made «▼! 

fA a«^/m'f;»in fJry^ prop«»r mode of procecffing; ad 
0<*^hf^A v#m^, ^:xperiiince in the matter, I wSq^t 
/'/immur»i/-;tt/- if^ anrl de^rj^ the remainder of ds 
fm^i^f t/* hir»tA ^hi/:h f hope mar be of aei i i ce to 
thn Mori^'.r in ^^nnf^ through the test oa his own 

*^ An thfi ohj^rrrt i% to constitute a comparisoD be- 
fir^>ri fviro or more aAtringents, and decide quickly 
on Minr ri'cipert.ivf! merits, whilst the articles are 
yf>t Nf mttikf't, tt/ew pieces should be selected from 
^Hi'h loll so IIS liiirly to represent every pared 
Thii wholo oC iMK'h sample should be separatdj 
ftfiiiiiMJ In powiirr in a small coffee or pepper-mill, 
mill ihinqihI siirressively through the same sieve, to 
|iliMM« iMirli ill Niiiiiliir eiiviimstances. From these 
HVriiiKo Miiiiiplrfi, iIh« o|H*rator may take equal 
wrlahl^ iukI uhlain roinploto infusions of each, by 
H^iliiliUH (liiMu with suoivssivo portions of wann 
wmUm till i«ll Uu« M«luMo mattor is extracted. 

rium^h IumIui^: waCrr >vili hasten the operation, 
i\ w\\ik\\\\\ X\'\\\U \\\ \KHvm(K>$e the astringent 
Uv^^^M At\o^\\{^uL Aiui uuUkh'^ It to deposit a portion 
\s< \m^JmMvmus^«,um winch nwv inrertere with co^ 
^>\H ^>^*\^U>* W.^vM .^t Mwvl heat (^98^* Fabr.) 
w-\\ W *»^»v^> A|H'''^*^^ * Kh;^^ tv* itituse and shake 
v*»v »vv^\\\^ A ^5\ *;n{ ,«, Vxw vV :s::.siia to stniB 
v*\**{<*S ^v-^v ^w ;s::tv>^c^ sVittixetelv. Care 
»:".•**. > \\^ Nv\ >v* ..i.vo^ v j^'-oscc^Af sjid retoiii 
*>^v ^tS'^^v^^w V^% %>.v>> ,tta.> 7i»naua is the 




ipplied at once. Their efficacy iucreases in a geo- 

[setrical progresi^ioii. 

* When the several infusions yielded by one saoi- 
|lle are united, the average liquor will in general 
2 found sufficiently weak to be acted on by skin 
l^tth Uie greatest effect j that is, to aiford all the 
■colouring matter along with the Ian — an advantage 
^tiie tanner is prevented from obtaining in strong 
,^coctions of bark. If his experience should lead 
^Jjiui to think a particular infusion too strong (which 
^Bay occur in the examination of astringent extracts 
^iniilar to kino, rhatany, and catechu,) he may add 
water to reduce it to wiiat he would call a " safe 
tennicg strength." Aliquot parts of these infu- 
,|iona (one-sixth of eacli ibr instance,) are now to 
he separately submitted to the action of the test 
IJkins (to be described afterwards) which should be 
carefully handled in the liquors now and then for 
jpeven or eight hours, to expose new surfaces to the 
«ction of the ouze, till the tanner ascertain, by eye 
tnd tongue, that the liquors are absolutely spent. 
i_ " There are a number of critical appearances in 
karious operations, altogether undescrihable, and 
fl^ which inanimate tests give us no warning, and 
Jl^eep no record : In such cases it fortunately hap- 
l^ns that the organs of sense give perfect satisfac- 
ijk>a to an experienced operator. In the process 
^der consideration, habit renders their decision 
^•sufficient. 

g, The skins intended for the trial should previous- 
if be well washed in tepid water, to extract any 
'mie which they may have absorbed in tiie process 
of depilatioi), together witli all the loose gelatine 
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it; 3ft that nottuii^ shall remam fant tbe fioK fflse^ 
^irtlieii wtiL bear hanfflmg in rh^ jjoaaak i B wiin is 
vmak ouafc. TherjEev atler tina: waafaing^ tD be 
chmd in the shades biit mr iKar :& dcK; tfaer cM 
iij^into small pieces to tk the nrnfrialiiTrg tan-p^ 
aaMfc \Msi|^hecl in iota corrEajiBnihng with the mfis- 
sioHi ; each lot cuiitaiuut g hoik itdficxcot to ffil op 
the quantity of ooze, and y^Iike x ^pcmff^ 



** Thia (Irj akin, aa tfvtgy tanner know% 
vety untit stale to 
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beeome leather. Itia^ thezcAore^ pRviona 
menMn in theoua^ to he woiiiBdwitfa the 
fbr abeat live minntcif in water inat hkimffwna 



(98^ Fahr^) and induced by dna trentmantta^ 
Oaa and swell co its Innner dnnenauni%. 
diate it will be cayrfiie of fiilly esertii^ 
bentpcmers; andif caoehetaJEen to gimtfae 
M- Oiver dme o£ it, the actinn will be campteted in 
^Sbw hocm. 

**Aa each <Hiaeia(*»hanwtBdyitalflte of dona ahanld 
be taken up, dried in the sbads: aa bdbc!^ and the 
iMreaae of weight in each. lot aef j aiJte^ 
edw Thia additional weight can couBSt e 
Mefiil tannings matter; ao that the iia r reMe of i 
kfC wi4l difectly fiicm the true 
^the ^isttingjsnt in wboae iafiison il 

^^ The idiin most proper £7 this paqpoae 
^MMH^ and fheshest that can be proca^ 
Avw« dr .<9plit tO' the thinnest sabstame it cae b^ 
j ai biy ^edoe^ t6^ "the la^e iSresh ( 
'm» iMu^ i3ie <$trocur hidea jntrndcd 
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harness, can be obtained in quantity, and are well 
adapted to the process. The skins of ill-fed sheep 
and cattle that come to market hide-bound from 
the mountain districts, as well as those of aged cat- 
tle in general, are also strong and fibrous enough 
for the purpose ; but what I would prefer to all 
other (from the description I have received) are ox 
hides split very thin and evenly by the patent ma- 
chine. 

" In Birmingham, I am informed, this branch of 
the leather manufacture is well understood. In 
Dublin, we have but one splitting machine, and 
that is only constructed for splitting sheep skins. 
These, from the improvement that has taken place 
in our breed of slieep, are generally so full of fat, 
that they are quite unfit to act as a test in this case, 
the oil shielding the skin from the action of the 
tan, and where it exists in the greatest quantity, 
along the back and across the neck, retarding the 
evaporation of moisture during the two drying 
processes, and consequently leading to false results. 

*' Calfskins^ shaven down to the thinness of split 
sheep skins, are free enough from oil, but the fibre 
13 in general so delicate, that it is liable to be injur- 
ed, and partially dissolved, or rather dispersed 
"through the warm water during the softening and 
Bwelling, preparatory to steeping in the astringent 
infusion. I found that several lots of this skin, 
previously dried and weighed for experiment, 
though beautifully transparent, and apparently 
perfect in every way, lost seven per cent, of loose 
gelatine wlien handled in tepid water. Thus thisspe- 
cies of skin also appears improper for the purpose. 
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•♦ To avoid the last mentioned source of error, it 
will be prudent to reserve a piece out of every 
batch which undergoes the swelling process, to 
ascertain (by drying and weighing without tan- 
ning,) whether the remaining pieces destined for 
experiment had lost any thing in that operation. 
As such a loss is only likely to occur in strong 
hides, from carelessness, in the usual operations of 
lining, washing, &c. the tanner has it completely 
in his power, by proper attention, to prepare his 
own test skins in the most perfect manner. Per* 
haps the calf skins that I operated on had beW 
somewhat injured in these processes: Whereas, if 
they had been carefully treated, tlicy might have 
remained strong enough. This is a point which 
peculiarly rests with the tanner to ascertain cor- 
rectly, as a matter of economy and convenience. 
If calf skins be really strong enough to retain all 
their substance from one weighing to the other, 
tanners who manufacture upper-leather will be 
much more at home in trials made with them. In 
Ireland, I beheve, there is quite as much o( it 
made as of sole leather. 

"In the shaving ofstrong hides, it is indifferent to 
the currier in what shape he takes off the pieces. 
A tanner who attends him during that operation, 
may obtain shavings of the exact size he wants. 
and therefore, need never sacrifice an entire hide 
to the experiment.' 



■ In ■ short time, the preparation and sale of these test Bkins will 
probihlf become a regular branch of trade, in connexion with ibe 
manufacture of parchment, &c. Tarnera rrtiy then, without trouUe 
or low of tims. obtain for a few pence the meant of regulaliag tbc 
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'* I need scarcely mention that the test Akini oin- 
)Ioyed in this trial should not be expected to be- 
come perfect leather, so as to enable the tanner to 
udge of the quality of the astringent also. That 
s an operation requiring length of time» and excem 
>f tanning materials, both of which are here inaiU 
oiissible. 

*^ In the course of experiments which led me to 
the adoption of the plan recommended in tliU 
essay, I have accumulated a number of compuro- 
dve analyses of the several astringentii used in tiio 
arts, made with a view to ascertain how the iMHtM 
would work in all cases, as an index to tiieir too* 
ning properties. 

*' These I intend to annex to the present paptr^ 
bat satisfied of the afreet action of tli« te^U L 
omit them for the present, convinced timi itMch 
individual lot of astringent Mibstance hrontf^A i0 
market may difier to widely in conipMitio^i Miui 
|ualitv firom each other, that such a tal/1^; m I 
night be able to form from ti$e exMUutaiuMt of 
articular sanqJcs^ (not now at markup) woukl ^^Ay 
tend to int«l<a^ 

^ Kj clief iMfie u, ttot by tlM: ynm^ 
of a pioccs, I Lare httu mdki^iisMij ^Xf/U^ul t^/ 
enable a xasiDsz *jj yiuat*A i'x kmt^ U/mtt0<^ tm 
attaunmfm oii^jsc jtab^oruMK ^rjf^tr^% kx^^^t/M^ 
of the cfwmfvnrvt lauue ^d au: tM; iM$)S4^. $m^ 
teriak wiao^ sc#i^ ac notrg^^ jm t«M Vi^ p^i^j^iUMf 
liis pmcene i£ mnr 







(gratis circular.) 
YOUNG PLANTATIONS. 

J|The following Circular was sent to a number of Noblemen tndotlw 
landed proprietors in 1830, a year of unpreccilented drought, whicb 
will be long remembered, and maj not be altogether uuintereitiiig, 
' ahauld the like again happen.^ 

My Lords and Gentlemen, — In this year of 
unprecedented drought, I am well aware that your 
young plantations must be suffering very severely, 
especially what has been planted this season, and 
particularly where planted on dry rocky soils. ThisI 
am the more convinced of, not only from what I have 
Been personally on different estates, and in various 
parts of the country; but also from the numerous 
applications, being nearly 200, already come to 
hand, from different Noblemen and Gentlemen id 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, asking advice a» 
to what possible course they should take to recover 
or save their plantations, some of which being of 
very great extent, and which appear at present to 
be a total failure, must occasion an immense ex- 
pense in plants and in replanting. 

Being well aware, that tliere are also many 
who have not as yet applied to me for advice, 
whose plantations may be in a similar situation, 
I thought of printing this Circular, containing 
the following hints, and sending it to those 
Noblemen and Gentlemen who have honour- 
, ed me with their employment ; and should 
they be the means (of which I have no doubt 



fiioni former experience) of saviDg all or any part 
it their young plantations, I will feel myself most 
imply rewarded : — 

^ Oaks, &c. — Where the plants of oak, Spanish 
■hesnut, elm, (Scotch or English,) ash, plane, 

fcamore, horse chesnut, birch, and aider, (and 
some parts of England and in the most of Ire- 
lltnd, the beech) have failed in the top, and are by 
feo means likely to recover ; cut them over close 
by the ground, trampling and firming the roots well 
A the earth before cutting off the top, and be sure 
m cut the plant close to the surface of the ground 

£[iea trampled down ; let this be done in all plan- 
tions where there is no risk of the young shoots 
^Oumbers of which will yet come away during 
'Saturan) being destroyed by game, such as deer, 
iares, rabbits, &c. in this month, and particularly 
lefore the end of September ; where there is a risk 
itf the young growths being destroyed during the 
*Vinter by game, let all such be cut over in the 
ilnonths of December and January ; thus by having 
jheir roots firmed in the earth, the roots will be 
iWowing every day of vegetative weather during 
^winter, and will, in the spring, send out most vigor- 
"flus growths ; there being no risk of the roots los- 
ling the growth by the top of the plant shaking 
with the winter winds. The same method should 
■he attended to with all plants, even two, three, or 
f ve years planted, if dead in the top ; and not to 
•depend on their side shoots, although fresh, as they 
fliever make a proper tree. — Vide my Forester's 
(■Guide, 1824. 

FiHs. — From the strong gales of wind we have 
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Uftd iu. Piost parts of tbe country, within tUeie 
three creeks past, I have found great numbera of 
tlic firs, particularly those in exposed situations.. 
>iery inucii loosened in the roots, which has been 
the means of kilhng more of them than the droughtji 
by admitting the air to the roots, and destroying 
the moisture, which kills the roots, although the 
doii is good and deep. If the following is attended. 
ix) immediately, — going through and carefully firm-- 
ing them at the roots, many of tliem may yet be 
sSKed; not a moment should be lost in attending 
to this. Where top shoots of the spruce and silver 
fir9 are dead, and the imder shoots healthy, the 
top shoots should be cut off. I have found 
this always, where they had sap in the roots, ta 
save the life of the plant or tree when the aide 
roots are healthy j it will be found to answer 
ihe purpose completely, when the firs are intended 
chiefly for nurses j but when they are intended to 
be reared as ornamental trees, this sometimes cause* 
them to grow horizontal or crooked. 

Layering Natural Oak Woods. — To those 
Qobtemen and gentlemen in the Highlands oi' 
Scotland, who have extensive tracts of natural oak 
wood, I beg to say, that I was aware, before hear- 
ing from many o{ you. that the lavering from the 
young oak shoots would be a complete failure this 
season. To those of you who have buen going on 
with tlie plan of layering, and who have planted 
hundreds of acres in this way, and are convinced 
of tlie utility of the method, having seen stronger 
and better growths in two years from the layers. 



than in 6ve or six years fruni the plants, I need say 
iitUe, as what you have lost this season you will 
gain next; nor will you be wanting in growths 

. through the autumn, now when the season is set in 
moiat. As a proof of this, you need only look back 

. to former years. To those who have only tried 
the aysteni of layering for the first time this sea- 
son, I beg to say, you must not despair, as it has 
been proved, to a demonstration, to succeed* 

; Where you have depth of soil, you will have 

I growths yet in autumn, but particularly in spiing; 

; but I observe, what you say, that where the soil is 

■ very bare, and particularly where you have laid 
the layer over rocks, the brancii or layer seems id 
many cases to lie dead j nothing else than this 
could be expected in a season like this, not having 

, a drop of rain or moisture since layered in, and na 
depth of soil to make the fibres stretch for roots ; 

. tlds will be particularly the case where the incision 
in the layer has been much cut through, as by this 
means the sap or nourishment from the old stools 

■ is cwnpletely cut off, which should have supplied 
ii it till the fibres in tlie layer became roots, which is. 

not, nor can it be expected, till the layers have had' 
a whole year's growth. In this case, a spadeful 
f of fresh earth should immediately, during this 
' month if possible, be laid on them, and the pins 
well firmed in. The laying a little fresh earth on 
them, I mean only in all bare rocky places, wUI 
preserve them and keep them moist till nest sea- 
son ; taking care not to disengage the layer from 
tbe old stool ; and although they may receive but 
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little sap froiQ the old stool, yet they will, if an or- 
dinary moist season, receive as much as make them 
'take root, and form themselves; by attending tc^ 
-this, you will have, in many instances, growths thi» 
autumn, but particularly next spring. Althougth^ 
they may not have sent out a green blade thiai 
season, there is not the sUghtest room to despair.*" 

Again, to those who have only tried the method' 
of layering for the first time this season, their 
Ikilure, I grant is particularly discouraging ; 
yet the utility of layering and cutting over, by 
many years experience, is incontrovertible, and 
Can be attested by thousands ; and by attending 
to the foregoing method, I am perfectly assured 
it will save the expense of replanting. 

I beg to observe, before taking my leave of you, 
that this season I have observed, both in different 
places of Scotland and Ireland, many trees in plan- 
tations of twenty and thirty years old, which had 
previously been most vigorous in their growth, 
completely dead in the tops ; although the buds 
came out, they never bladed ; but these are chief- 
ly in plantations where the ground is over-burden- 
ed for want of timely thinning ; these, however, 

* SEnce the above was circulated, 1 hail occiiEion, so late aa Novem- 
ber, to be on the estate of Duatruoii, in Argyltehire, the property of 
Nipl Malcolm, E;q. irhere his forester, Jsmc-s (iow, had layered ilevn 
not fewer than ^0,000 oak and Spanish chesnut, early in spring, i 
Nie plantation, from natural sltootB, He. and not Ave layers out of 
the hundred, on an avcruge, had failed ; a great mauy of thnn had 
made fine shoots of from ItfO to three feet, and were very healthj. 
The Spanish rheanuts were particularly proraiung notwlthatUldbl|( 
tke drought. 



may reoover next senon ; bat «tiil it ^x>4iK( k^ x^vMv 
id all rach ctses^ to thin » littit^^ «ih w^ni i4 «imi4v 
Ainning often stints the grouth <if\i\^ \\\\%)\^ plilM* 
totion, particulariy in such a i«ortM>h \\n ihK Km* 
when the ground is over*biiriloiii»ii, nMMivi*r)r In 
doubtful. 

I have the honour to i'(«iitiiiif« 

My Lords ano (li4NTf.ir.Mi»M| 

Your most obedient and very fitillirMl N^^VMflti 



If. M 



EdkOmrghA^'th Au^uH \Hin 



WiNNOWiNO VfACWIN/:. 



das jwetiiu^ >t* he .-f i^bland ^i#yiJ<*ti» ft. Vf*7o*«f iv^'f , i<»- ■ i^ 
- » .f 



tact, Ctiatr n ~.he rficrtil^rnH^ ->♦'' ^r^ry,f\y^t^> iP.r^ r>% 

lossihie -'^ ':e^ ^«» - :-on ''cW^'- -)<»♦?? fn^ S^^r' from 



the wetness of the climate, gathered in, ia a wbole- 
some state, either for man or beast; and oAen- 
times a great expense is incurred in remov-ine' it to 
high land, and ia turning it over to dry, Sec. It 
i« well known that His Grace the Duke of Argyle; 
erected bams at an expense of L.10,00O in the 
neighbourhood of Inverary, tor the purpose of 
linnowiiig the crop. It is with a view to secure 
ft the tarmer, at a very trifling expense, his crop 
OF com, &c. that he may have wholesome food for 
man and beast, that I beg leave to lay before you 
a model of a simple machine, by the use of which, 
corn of every description may be winnowed in a 
very tiiw days, in place of sometimes taking a great 
many weeks, and preserve the grain in good order, 
notwithstanding continued rains. As the model 
of this machine shows at once, to the most supa-. 
ficial observer, the method of drying or winnowing 
corn, little need be said in explanation of it ; aU 
that is necessary is, that the machine be made of 
sufficient height and strength to keep the sheaves 
off the damp ground, so that it may turn round 
with the wind, Ihe sheaves being put on the forks 
of the machine 1 wlien placed in such a situation, 
an hour of dry weather will completely dry Jjy 
ives, after having been drenched with rain.) 



It 
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FECTIONS AGAINST THE UTILITy OF THIS MACHIWA- 



^'1. It will take a very long time to put a sheaf on 
the machine. — —In reply, — It has been tried re- 
peatedly, and allowed, at all hands, that it is as soon 
the machine as in the shock. 



II. It Umes the grass out ol^ iW tHmuiii ol i^i» 
flheaf.— -This is sometimw th» c«9n> ; bill wh«l iMU 
out can be very easily raked oif tho rtoKt alk«M\ 
without anv loss. 

III. The expense will be };ivu(.-'Hii( iiol mi| 

the strong part of the niaohiiio can bo uiAilu til'mint 

uron, or wood, and the turning part til^Htrting who i 

so that they will not cost uhovo, (uh 1 iiiu uiiuini 

ed,) from Is. 6d. to Q». eachi Niiflirirul In IidKI IWmh 

six to twelve sheaves, ami will IhnI u liirni&:i tin 

generations; and as corn can, in lliin wuy« Uu whii 

nowed in a very few days, a i'cw will af4:i vi; a tuuii, 

being so very portable that they can bdakfii hniu 

field to field : even were it to c^o^t a lifiU' mtnc, n*i 

farmer but would tliirik it wdl br»t(;wi:d, wbai lu 

calculates upon tlie difKciiliy, rihk, i'XjK'Mb^'i aii<l 

even the loss of grain he is ^AAip^a^i U) huMajii aliiivi)< 

ever}' season, but paiticuhu:iy in wh hi'4ito«/uto. I)ii( 

I aver, that tiie very rt^'%;i-feii^ will U- iJit- 4:a»t , iu 0/ 

this means: be wilialvtaiyt havtr luh e/'ain •*< U:!**- </ 

pense. and it* uiijiu jh itniii«:jAbi , i.vaty M'hiii- **- 

wet fteasonE. wiieu^iur hj pi'<A^;U4;4'. 

Ofasent. tilt sin^f iiiuM U; lii;<.i a liUli iiii4/Vi tin 
middle, til*: ija)jc vi tin- siitral liAi^n </u liu: l^^iv.. 

XnC tm iiOtiOII SpH^C OU*: W^ li,;i^ i/i *«*;/ i;iiUii'*> 
OE ^\\t- lZ^X}UUi . nut' luMllli)' lijUiii i/l' llAi U>jiiA;iJAi>( 
h auiini: o' liJ*. Ui' ii <;vi;» * <ijii.«;l.vi. . !#•/' •VII 

iitaivi puunjx;.- o' /<iji iij^iii r. u' *• i »*!•■ vJ' '.*.• 
Btrav it y idJi <ti i#v«>'* '•• <^ ».tui.u'. i .*■ ,n 
tunei-. wil u. J" ]!'.;• ti** ijuu.-v-iAMi 4ili.\.-» t/^^^tfff n. . 
DDi^'trL. 1 .'-• •* fc^ oiuaJ }/y*t^« v* w V/* • . *«•*•' i « . r-. • . 
^'itstT i vVf? i '^>'» ii<*j«<J«i u^« i;m/^ V" >• »y ;• 



fonn of a triangle, and with hooks on them to hang 
the sheaves on ; or a hoop put round with hooks 
to put the sheaves on, either of the ways will be 
found simple and of very trifling expense, 

I have the honour to be, 

» 

* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and very humble Servant, 

R. M. 

SHrling, Slsi September 1826. 

Sketch qfa tVinnomng Machine. 




INTRODUCTION 

TO THE 

STATIONS IN IRELAND,^ 

SURVEYED IN 1836. 



\e greBt plainness of speech. ■ 

I hate the sophistry of nords. 
Which only cause contentious spit*. 

By experience lead to what oSbrds, 
With demonstrBlioD, sure profit. 



following remarks and methods of improve- 
t on Woods and Plantations on sundry estates, 
jrincipally intended for the perusal and assis- 
e of the planter and forester, so that an attempt 
le language, or a strict adherence to the nice- 
of grammar, are neither necessary nor attended 

My whole intention is, to state the improve- 
ts that could and that should be made, with 
t advantage to the properties, both as to profit 
ornament, with the best and most advantageous 
lod of executing them, so as to be easily i 
i by those who may have the operative 
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agement.-'Haviiur akmm made it my creed to 
probe the wound tn tfaebottoiii» tfaougfa siamly wmj 
plainlv — tearlessiv« yet candidly and honesdy be. 
tore appiyinij the rHnedy. Without pcnnthi^ out 
the disease, it \¥ould be at' no uae to prescribe a 
^ cure ; in doini^ so, it ot neceaaitv has been mt 
paintul dutv to bring inm notice, as I woit aionir 
the mismanagement ot these woods, trees, and nbuJ 
tationa. In doing so, I beg it to be understcxxL that 
I have not tlie most distant view to personaEtMSL 
being perfectly ignorant as to who had the man^m. 
ment of them. Hoping that the tew hints will 
serve as a beacon, not to make ^shipwreck anin of 
such beautiful plantations and trees, upon the same 
rock, suffice it to ^^ay, diat the planter and rearer 
of timber, in every part of Great Britain, does and 
will reap immense and- incalculable advantages 
therelrom, when properly attended to; but particu- 
larly in Ireland, which, tor the tar greater part, in 
point of improvements in agricnkure, is at least 
Of»e hundred years behind her sister kingdofas. 
Yhrowivig thi^ cnnsideratioQ alone into the sc^ 
it shonki have it^ due weight with landed pratMw 
Mfn m that country, as regarding the interest of 
fhi n^ifmf themselves, and their posterity. It jg 
y l rtn iff a demonstration, that when once Ireland 
limn KdVfr arrived at fhat degree of p^iectioD itf 
a|;!rtenltfiral improvement, to which I am hippy to 
ntCf fftnn the ^.-nterprising spirit to improve \i¥ 
firlMrting^ tA^ some of her noblemen, she is advatiC' 
hf^, though sl^mly, there would not be in the 
tMiniry a tenth ]mrt of the timber necessaiY 
In supply the int^^rnal demand for agricnktittif 



urposes alone.* I am decidedly of opiniou. 
iaat the landed proprietor who plants or im- 
Toves large tracts of waste or poor land, does 
aore for Ihe real substantial good, or future inde- 
•endence (or the emancipation if you will) of Ire- 
and, laying his own private interests aside, than 
lil the bewildering schemes of many nameless in- 
lividuals. Besides clothing the nakedness and 
>aiTennes8 of the kingdom, it will in a very short 
ime enrich the landed proprietor, and so soon as 
tet about with spirit, will instantly afford bread and 
:k)tbing in abundance, to thousands of naked and 
lialf-starving labourers. From the locality of my 
present subject, as it only regards a few noble 
individuals, and their private property, it would, 1 
fear, be deemed improper to be more public ; time, 
alone, and those who embark in it, will prove the 
justness of the remark. Let it be carefully noticed, 
and always kept in view, that in going over in the 
\yny of a survey, of woods and plantations, it is 
Jl^ossible I could condescend upon the particular 
Bimber of trees, where it is necessary to suggest 
t propriety of a thinning, that should be taken 
i; but from the hints given, and the methods 
1 down to be followed up, any person, of but 
linary skill and judgment in forestry, will be at 
K^loss to discover all such. In all wooded estates 
Itis worthy the proprietor's special attention, and. 
ivays tends to his advantage, as well as to the 
iprovement of his property, and also to his ob- 



The greater pari of the few implements required for this [mrpOBe, 
iKUprcscDt sent from Englaixl and Scotland. 



taining a perfect kuowledge of his increasing an<l 
nual income, to have his woods, plantations, woo^ 
lands, and timber trees surveyed, valued, and put 
on a proper system of improvement by a proft*' 
sional person, wlio, if worthy of trust, will takfi 
special care, candidly, honestly, and without paf* 
tiality, to state the improvements that shoidd andt 
that could be made with propriety, advantage, and', 
profit, with the best, speediest, safest, and cheapest, 
method of executing them. 

A most excellent and satisfactory plan for a(t, 
concerned, when a system of improvement i* 
adopted, and agreed on by the proprietor, and pufr 
into the hands of the factor, forester, or operative' 
manager, particularly when printed, is to bind in 
a quantity of blank paper at the end of the report 
on every distinct plantation or farm, in the tbrin of 
a book, in which the proprietor notes down his in-, 
structions to the factor, forester, or operative 
nager, so that he goes on in safety, and if attendvfi' 
and industrious, with satisfaction to his emplo^< 
Also the manager or forester noting down, on hi*; 
part, the expense or time consumed in making all 
such improvements when finished, &c, ; also the' 
sums of money received for the thinnings and ctit-, 
tings, and to what purpose applied, &c. The pro-' 
prietor and servants keeping each a distinct book," 
and comparing them occasionally. When this plan' 
is judiciously attended to, it afibrds peace of mind- 
to the proprietor, particularly so when he (the pro- 
prietor) cannot always reside on the estate, where- 
by, at whatsoever distance, he can have a perfect 
knowledge of wluit is going on at all times and oc» 



'^Asions on all parts of his estate. I have ofleutiniest 

M^ticularly on extensive wooded estates. imiiibereJ 

I md valued the whole standing timber trees and 

i j^iitations according to the aforesaid plan, dis- 

l^ctly marking and valuing all such as may be cut 

J^pr the improvement of the wootls and plantations, 

I lind'distinguishing, marking, and valuing all Hueli 

jRS may be cut without injury to the look of the 

I woods and plantations, so that the proprietor 

j'^inows to a certainty, or nearly so, the atniunl pro- 

Mpce or yearly income he can receive from hix 

broods ; and should at any time a prcaitliig neccS' 

ij^ty for a little more money than his yearly income 

' j()e wanted, he can have recourse to tliose trucH 

^at may be cut without injury to the look of the 

woods or plantations. Such a plan ofurraiigeinent 

Urill serve the woods and wood luiid^s on every 

Instate for forty years or more, and it will werve liie 

^ttings of natural coppice woods lot all time cum- 

fpg, when once brouglit into anrnjal general cut- 

Iqjgs, and cannot fail of affording the m^Mt uriiver- 

I satisfaction to all concerned ior tiiu fuUire. 

In making all such surveys, J am particularly 

ireful to select and deiicnbe all such Uca an will 

it tbe particular ami aud situaLiou, attentively 

KHDling out aod recomuiendiug aji sueli trceii ttn 

prill live to the greatest age, become Uie mmi uu^- 

pficent, large, and oj'oaiueutitl t/ecs, »iid mIwIi, 

their increasing maguttude, will give di^iijty, 

[uin-, sod grandeur uj tiie domain or e*i&te, Ot 

reared up to perpetuity, Aiwa;. - - 

thai tbou^ au estate or dofnaii^ 

of manv tutturaJ \n-&titi,if, v-' 
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golden friage which adorn nature's noblest and 
grandest garment : clad in these, she is not on- 
ly infinitely beautiful, but trenscendently excel* 
lent i such will the eye ever admire 1 Strip 
nature of trees, and she looks like a naked man 
in a winter day, disgusting to the eye, and 
shuddering to the heart — strip nature of trees, 
and there is a blank which no human art or inge- 
nuity can supply, whether we view them as a na- 
tional or individual ornament or profit. The pro- 
prietor who rears up and spares old healthy treei 
of oak, Spanish chesnut, bequeathes an ia> 
valuable treasure to his posterity ;* and he who 



• Let loves own altar liononr'd he, 
Sparc, woodman spare, ihe beechen tree. 

Lord Byron's fine similt;, written beneath an elm in thochurcb-yud 
of Harrow-nn-the-HiU, September 3, 1807, will be acceptable 1» 
tJcrj lover of trees : — 

Spot of my youth ! whose hoary branches aigh, 
Swept by the breeze that fans thy clouiUeKS aky ; 
Where now alone, I muse, who oft have trod, 
With those I lov'd, thy soft and verdant sod ; 
With those, who scattered far, perchance deplore. 
Like me, the happy scenes they knew before; 
Oh ! as 1 trace again thy winding hill, 
Mine eyes admire, my heart adores thee sllll. 
Thou drooping elm, beneath whose boughs I lay. 
And frequent mus'd the twilight hours away; 
Where, as they once were wont, my limbs recline. 
Bat ah ! without the thonghCs which then were mine ; 
How do thy branches, moaning to the blaat. 
Invite the bosom to recall the pait. 
And seem to whisper, as they gently swell, 
" Take while thou canst, a lingering, last farewell I" 
^Vhcn Fate aball chill at lengtli this fever'd breast. 
And calm its cares and paanions into rest ; 
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8 tiiem down, robs his postttity for many gem* 
LOiis» and his country €i its greatest beautyt 
istf and bulwark. Britain had better be without 
id than without timber. 



Oft have I thought twould toothe my dying hottr« 
If aught may soothe, wbfB lift retigni her powfr» 
To Jcnow some humbler gn^e^ some narrow oeU« 
Would hide my bosom, where it lov*d to dwell ; 
With this ifiond dream, methinks 'twere sweet to dl^i 
Atid hers it liiiger'd« here mv heart might lit $, 
Jiae might I sleep, where all my hopes arose, 
Stcene of my youth, and couch of my rrpo««t ; 
For ever stretch'd beneath this mantling shad^i 
Prest by the turf where once my childhood played, 
Wrapt by the soil that reils the spot I lov'd, 
Mix'd with the earth o'er which my footAteps ina/il, 
Blest by the tongues that charm'd my yoiitlifttl nar^ 
If oum'd by the few my soul uknowhsdn^d Imvit, 
DeplorVI hf ikaat in early days allftd, 
And unremember^d by the werld beside. 
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SURVEYS, REPORTS, &c. 



The Elms near the Approach Gate to Powerseovf 
Mansion. 

These trees, on both sides of the public rOH 
chiefly elms, must be allowed at all hands do give' 
very dignified, sublimely grand, ancient, and ven 
rable appearance to the approach to the mansion 
Notwithstanding their unprotected situation, bein 
close on the public road, and the little care 
attention that has been paid to the rearing of thed 
they have raised their magnificent heads to the slq 
and bid defiance to the storms and tempests thl 
have within their lifetime overturned and reduce 
to a heap of ruins the strongest and most stately ed 
Sees, built by human ingenuity and art, and spea 
, in that beautiful language of inspiration, " man 
as a shadow that departed, compared with us." lai 
sorry to say that it bespeaks a degree of carelessne 
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Idom to be met witli, in allowing tliese noblest of 
feture's productions to fa!I into decay, when a very 
Jittle work and attention would be the means of pre- 
serving them in all theJr grandeur for another century. 
The first and sixth on the right, approaching to the 
gate, have each lost the top of the trunk; these should 
be cut over, and if found decaying in the heart, should 
be covered over with apieceoflead or other substance; 
they would thus send out most vigorous shoots, gain a 
new top as a pollard, become as beautiful as ever in a 
few years, and stand so for generations, while their 
trunks are preserved ; this may be seen by the fine, 
fiesh, and healthy shoots they are at present sending 
Hit, notwithstanding the decaying and decayed state 
of their boles. No plan could more efficiently have 
been taken to destroy and hasten to decay these trees, 
than the method in which they have been pruned, by 
cutting the large branches at a distance from the 
trunk of the tree, and allowing them to rot off, which 
never fails to leave a hole to admit of water, &c. and 
which ultimately rots the whole tree. All these 
branches and places should be most carefully and 
properly dressed up, smoothed into the body of the 
tree ; and if there is already a hole or symptom of 
decay, it should be covered over as aforesaid ; and if 
tiie place is sound when dressed up, it should be 
covered over with coal-tar paint, or a balsam prepar- 
ed for the purpose of preserving the wet from getting 
in, or the sun from opening the pores of the timber 
to admit the wet. Is not Shakespeare's fine lines very 
ipropriate to those trees : 

" Tlieir bonghsare moss'd with age. 
And liigh U>p( bilil with drj anliquity." 



Clump opposite the Approach Gate. 

This clump of old trees, however small in size, from 

i Us elevated situation, has a most beautiful appearance 

to a stranger, when walking or driving up the avensff' 

[ Just before described. The whole of the trees 

, should be kept up with the greatest c^re j not a 

. single tree should be cut out of it; and should saf^ 

; pf them die in the top, by being whipped by iw 

leighbouring tree, it should be immediately cutovei 

I and pollarded ; a few ever-green shrubs could be pal 

«l amongst their roots with propriety and advantagej 

four trees of spruce and silver firs, say two of eadil 

could be put into the blank ground, on the soatt 

^ Bide, and reared up to maturity, to stand in a trtanJ 

[ gular form, looking down the avenue. On the righ^ 

k in entering the gate, there is a fine beech tree, 

1 miserably pruned, and that too very lately ; 

branches should be immediately cut close into 

tree, as formerly directed, otherwise it will very t 

kill the tree. Nothing can be more ruinous and 

' tructive than a system of pruning of tliia kind. 

I ^proaching the gate on the left, are two larch fir^ 

I which are destroying the ever-green laurels, nor wi* 

they ever be ornamental trees. They should be ifljl 

mediately taken out, before they do any more harinl 

The young spruce firs towards tlie fence should W 

cultivated witli care ; rear as many of tiiem up as will 

stand in a triangular form to cover the view of thi 

■ field. The young larch firs sliould be taken out 

Prune properly, dress, and cover up the wounds 



Ae fine old trees here, in order to preserve them as 
long as possible from decay. 



L0 tide the Approach Gate to the Mansion, wiikin 
the Gate. 

At the back of the gate-house or lodge, take away 
(be ash that is whipping, destroying, and overtopping 
'»fiiie ornamental beech j as the beech will be by far 
'tiK most ornamental and long-lived tree, it should 
'get scope, and the ash never will be a proper tree, 
fivin the manner it has been abused in the pruning. 
Farther on the lefl is a clump of fine old trees, many 
€f which have also been abused in the priming. As 
■hese trees not only afford shelter to the adjoining 
pplds, he. but are also beautifying and ornamental to 
ne place — not a single tree should be cut out of tliera. 
'When any of the hard wood trees die in the top, it 
ihould be immediately cut over as a pollard. The 
whole of the hard wood trees that are abused in the 
pruning should be examined carefully, and all the 
■polled places and blemishes dressed properly up and 
covered over, so as not to admit of water into the 
bowels of the tree. Several fine pollard trcea of beech 
we to be seen here, which proves to a demonstra- 
tion, that pollarding such trees as I refer to, wUl 
be a means of preserving them as ornamental trees 
for ages, after it may be supposed they were lost for 
ever; and in this and all such places, to preserve a 
tfee for ornament is of the very greatest importance. 
^ little farther on, lefl side, close to the approach, is 
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a fine healthy ash, with one of the top branches broke, 
r and lying over on a fine beech, which has been allowed 
I to do so, it appears, for at least a whole season, which is 
ft not only destroying the ash but also the beech it hes 
W on; and if not remedied, will in time be the meansof 
I fcilhngboth trees, which, of course, would make a, dread- 
I ibl blank : this is a degree of carelessness that d^ 
L ^rves to be severely rcprimandeJ. The branch shoidd 
I "fee cut off the asli, and the pliice where it is broke at 
I present, dressed up, as also the branch it has destroy- 
► 'Cd on the beech, and tliat immediately. On t^ 
I -north side of the approach — as the whole of ^ 
k trees here, as well as those described, and the whtde 
B'pn both sides leading to the mansion, give anior 
f -finite dignity and ancient grandeur to the pUce^ 
r*altogether indescribable, the greatest possible caft 
ft and every diing that human art or ingenuity cW 
m i^evise, should be applied, to preserve as loi^ 4 
ftppossible their growth and appearance as trees ; not^i 
Bftflingle tree should be cut, nor so much as a health 
■ •branch should ever be cut off any of theni. Whsai 
|( single branch is broken off any of thera by the wJadi 
Wf or otherwise, the place where it is broke should^ 
1^ immediately dressed up, and covered over as sSoK 
n &aid ; when any of them die in the top, it should 
ftS, cut over, and pollarded ; even when they die in( 
W¥ roots, they should be allowed to stand as long 
I ( there is a green blade from tliem, and till other treMi 
ft* if possible, he reared in their place. 

L No. IV. 

Wtr. 

^» Seech'Grovc. 

From the gate on both sides of the approacli, clo 



to the mansion, there are a number of very fine 
tall magnificent trees, and for the most part they 
ire very healthy } still there is also manifest the 
5reatest want of care and attention in not dressing 
up the wounds and broken branches on them, la 
order, as long as possible, to preserve tlic healtli and 
growth of these fine trees ■, which, from tlie situation 
they occupy, when a single tree is taken away, it 
makes a dreadful blank, and such as may reasonably 
be supposed will take at least tliree lifetimes to re- 
place. I may remark, that had these trees, and the 
others 1 have just been describing, been thinned in 
time, say when they first arrived at a height ofsix- 
te^i, or not exceeding twenty feet, tliey, by getting 
SDpe to branch out, would have been much larger, 
ore- ornamental, and more beautiful trees. I would 
re beg leave, as 1 go along, to observe once for all, 
at whenever a plantation is intended for standing 
Damental timber trees, they should be thinned out 
gularly and gradually, tirst at tlie height of six, or 
(t exceeding eight to nine feet; at tlie height of 
lelve, or not exceeding sixteen feet ; (say eight or 
b years after) to eigliteen feet, tree trom tree, at 
e. height of trom twenty to twenty-four feet, to 
krty-stx feet, tree from tree, or as near as can be, 
.which, if in a very exposed situation, they may 
ind as a finished grove or lawn of timber trees, 
iking special care always to leave the best and most 
healthy long-lived trees ; if underwood is necessary, 
keep the ground always full witli underwood from 
(Ihe cuttings. But to return from the height, — these 
ies having arrived at the length of time they have 
id in such an exposed situation, it would be im- 




possible to cut away a single tree without injury to 
its neighbouring tree, either by stinting it in its 
^owth for a number of years, exposing it to be 
Wown down by the storm, or altogether killing it; 
tiierefore a single tree cannot be taken out here with 
Bafety, nor with any degree of propriety. It will 
be told me what is very true, tliat many of these 
trees stand so close together, that they are evi- 
dently killing each other, and if allowed to staod 
many more years togettier, both trees will not only 
'' be injured, but actually killed ; then there will b« 
nothing but a blank, no tree at all ; there are a num< 
'- ber of blanks already, and perhaps fi'om this very one 
cause ; it is therefore certainly much better to take 
»way one tree and save the other, than allow both to be 
f feet i you say take away one tree, it will kill the other 
I ^i-the very one it was taken away to preserve, you say 
y be blown down by the wind, and make a blank 
^this may happen, the world may soon come to an 
rmd, and there will be an end of the trees also; this, 
■ 1 grant, is all fair and rational ; we are here treading 
L on sacred ground, and the person that would cut 
-away a single tree here, which has required centu. 
t lies to real-, at the risk of a supposed improvement^ 
' would be committing a crime. There is, however, 
» a plan and method left of preserving and keeping 
crop on the ground, of these grandest of nature's 
productions, even in their exposed situation and ne< 
glected state ; and I beg permission to say, that th« 
' managers of all estates would do well to deliberats 
•eriously before cutting old full-grown trees in tfail 
I and all similar places. The plan to be followed up 
' in preserving these trees, in this and similar pkcei 



'here the one tree is evidently destioying its neigh- 
Ifcouring tree, or destroying each otlier, so as both 
11 shortly die if not remedied, is to cut over one of 
|he trees for a pollard; in so doing, the greatest at- 
tation and skill is requisite, taking care to cut it as 
igh up as it possibly can be done, to clear and re- 
eve the other tree, leaving always all the healthy 
ranches on the outside of the pollard ; and rather 
tan cut the main trunk of the tree not to be the 

Ejllard, take a branch or two off the side of it that is 
juring the tree to remain. Suppose another case, 

rhen two trees are very close together, and one of 
Khem could be spared altogether, should one of them 
taken away all at once, the top of the tree left 
U be, most likely, completely bare of branches 
the one side, — the side pressed on by the other 
[tree — and will have a miserable appearance as a tree, 
lud it is ten to one if ever it will have a proper look 
B an ornamental tree. To remedy this, and to have 
1 a few years a beautiful tsee, cut as a pollard, the 
lost healthy and beat of the two trees, say the one 
atended to stand as the most ornamental tree, keep- 
ig, as abovementioned, the trunk of it as high as pos- 
ible, and all the healthy branches on it below where 
►foe trunk is cut, allowing the other tree to stand so 
te not only to shelter it till it sends out its new bran- 
IWies, and forms its top, but also to keep the space 
Ifiiil with the look of a tree till such time as the pol- 
4ard has formed its top properly, when the other tree 
lay be taken away ; and no deficiency of a tree will 
E perceivable, as the pollard will soon cover much 
lore ground than they did both together, and be a 
more beautiiul tree than one standing with 
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only a baU' top, say the top all on one side ; by at<> 
tendiag to this, a crop of fine trees will, for ages, 
kept on the ground. Where there are already blant^ 
in this and the aibresaid pLmtatloos, these should 
be filled up with plants of oak. Spanish chesnu^ 
English eltn, plane and lime trees; when tbes^ 
are put in, enclose them singly with my portabli 
paling, (See Foretier's Guide.) which is both de^ 
gant, durable, and cheap. I have been the moi 
particular with the trees here, as they bold a most 
distinguisbed part and situation on the demesne, and 
require immediate attention, and should I meet wiUf 
any other trees or clusters of planting requiring the 
same treatment, I will only give a reference to * hv^ 
It is agreed at all hands, that nothing beautifies of 
makes a nobleman's mansion look more antique^' 
than to have fine large old venerable trees, and thfi' 
greatest imaginable attention should be paid to th«' 
preserving and keeping up all such trees. The mak'i 
ing of pollard trees in places of this kind is of greaf 
use when large trees are transplanted; the best me-' 
thod I have always found in doing it is, to poUard' 
the trees to be transplanted two or three years be-' 
transplanting them, so as they may be formiDg* 
jltop. 

No. V. •■ 

,1 
La^ge Treee along a Private Family Walk, i 

Here are to be seen a number of very fine venerJ 
able old English elms, which are, in so far as I hftva 
seen, a s&'j great rarity in this country. Indeo) 
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ftach magniticesit aud sublimely grand trees arc sel- 
dom to be met with any where. Here I ain ex- 
tremely sorry to have again to lament the deplor- 
able neglect of these noblest of nature's produc- 
i^ns. In order to hasten the decay, and to con- 
^rign to oblivion the fine row of these trees along the 
[igarden wall, in front of the mansion, which perhaps 
''Cost some of their ancient proprietors many a wak- 
i ing night, some fratricide has in a most cruel and 
.wanton manner cut the roots off the whole of them 
mom one end to the other, to the depth of two 
M^t and upwards, and that too within three or four 
\-&et of the trunk of the trees, which, in plain lan- 
^gpage, is to say, get thee gone thou dandled darlings 
' of nature's children, which have been dandled on the 
\'hp of nature for centuries, and let a garden cabbage 
■« shrub take your place — which, like Jonah's gourd, 
■ i) reared in a night, and perishes in a night. Had 
iX'tiie overcharge of these woods, trees, &c. I could 
" irdly ever forgive the servant who dared to put forth 
I hand to injure them j his situation would hardly 
»ne for such a crime — it is well I know not the 
man, or his name as aforesaid would swell the pages 
of historj'. — Were trees, like any other crop, sown in 
spring and cut down in full maturity in autumn, this 
jOr sometliing like it might have passed over, but the 
■and that plants can never see them reaped in matu- 
ifty, therefore I say, once for all, that trees planted 
jfer shelter and ornament should never he cut down, 
■Brticularly when arrived at such a degree of per- 
fection, without consultation and due deliberation. 
Kven tlie proprietor himself may have to regret, when 
MO late, the cutting or taking down of such trees. 
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particularly in such a situation, where they give so 
much beauty and antiquity to such a grand manaioa 
The beautifiil linea of the poet, so apropos, plead an 
excuse for using them : — 

" The Elms aie GU'd and adieu to the shade, 
And the whispering sound nf the coo] colonade. 
The winds play no longer and aing in their Icavn, 
Not the Ouse on its surface their image recetvca. 
— Years had elasp'd since 1 last took a view 
Of my favourite field and the place where they gttw. 
When behold on their Bide* in the grasa they were Uid, 
And I sat on the trees under which I had atray'd ; 
The black bird has sought out another retreat. 
Where the Haitels afford him a screen from the heat. 
And the scene where his notes have oft charmed me before, 
Shall leaonnd with his south dowing ditty do more. 
My fugitive years are all passing away. 
And I must mystlf lie as lowly as they. 
With a turf at my breaat and a stone at my head, 
Ere another such grove rises up in its stead-" 

There are a few of these trees spoiled in the t(^ \ 

tbey should immediately be cut over as poUardl, 

about six feet at least above the garden wall ; the 

trunk, if hollow, covered over to prevent any further 

decay, and allowed then to pollard, and the blemish- 

1 parts carefully dressed up, as directed in No. IVi 

'he undermining and cutting of the roots should b> 

>jCarefully filled with good earth, and never again re.- 

kgppened. The pollard elm at the north-cast end o£ 

the mansion, is a beautiful specimen of the degree 

I _^ of perfection that a pollard can be brought to by atp 

Jention and care. In the management of youiig 

plantations it is altogetlier different, although the] 

bave even arrived at the age of fifty, or say six^ 

years ^ in this case, when the trees are vigorous 



growth, a proper selection should be made, leaving 
always the more healthy and thriving, and such as 
are hkely to be the longest lived trees. Although 
those left may happen to have a bad top on one side, 
spoiled with its neighbouring tree, from its healthy 
jUd vigorous growth, it will soon gather and recover ; 
^ cases of this kind, they should always be allowed 
sum and scope; by the cutting or destroying of the 
ifcees in question, in one unlucky moment, if we cora- 
ijare the future with the past, the work of five or six 
fenerations is spoiled. Where is the man, in his 
pllinking moments, knowing the proprietor's absence, 
^t would risk the daring attempt. If there was 
Wch a man, generations yet unborn will cui-se his 
l^ites while rotting in the dust. I could give many 
lames of places, where the proprietors, in an unthink- 
lig moment, had cut down old timber trees about 

Keasure grounds, and afterwards repented to such a 
gree, that when looking on the awtiil blank, totally 
aable to supply its place, although they should give 
[I they had ; sad remoise made them forsake the 
pcient demesne of their forefathers. The old trees 
p both sides the garden wall, so long as protected 
!pm the hands of the assassin, and a green blade 
parishes on tliem, their venerable tops will nod in 
Uemn silence, and proclaim peace to the slumber- 
Ig ashes of tlieir ancient proprietors, who planted, 
fotected, and reared them to such perfection,* 

'• The roots of the fine trees referred to, were cut at tile suggestion of 
•gBTdener, to stop them fVom running into the garden. 1 only lesraed 
H tetctjr, and near Inelvc monlha after thia icpotl nw miltcn. 



Silver Dale. 

This den or ravine, on both sides the run of wa- 
I 4er, has in many places considerable blanks, which 
^ould be filled up, where dry, with oak, Spanish 
l.-chesnut, and, to give variety to its look, spruce and 
'.-silver firs. At the top of this there are some fine old 
Liwh trees, covered with ivy, wliich is a great omi- 
Ement to the place ; and to a person standing within' 
R few yards oflhem, they have a most impressive ef- 
f^fect, and call up to mind the inexorable calm pace 
|-«with which time has passed over them, marking with 
'- his ravages, destruction in every step ; their boughi 
^felling to pieces, and ti'unks tumbling over their hol* 
low base with age ; methinks religion raises her sup- 
plicating eyes to plead for a release in vain — in vain 
philosophy, with all her wise maxims, and melody; 
■with her sublime songs — in vain could they combined, 
»uch the cold unfeeling heart of time. Yet me* 
rttinks the awful tyrant, totally unused to spare, re* 
' inted when he struck their finished pride, and part- 
Ti^ to repair the ravages his sweeping hand has madei 
[•md to renew in green verdure those brightest geras 
L'ltf nature, ties up their tottering trunks with twisted 
J ivy. How indescribably beautiful are these dead treei 
I in their grave clothes, returning to their original no-, 
[ jhing, clothed in their ivy-mantled shroud. Ifil. 
durst but give scope to my flying imagination for a 
I moment, to an infinitely more grand and sublime sub- 
I ject, and take a peep at the noblest of all God's works 
falling to pieces in the grave y but the immortal part. 
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dad in the ever-green ivy of a Reilct^iut^r'ii i i|ilitMi»Uii 
ness» woven in the loom of his obeiliuiice» aiul ilyinl iii 
his atoning blood, will shine in ull tlio vohliiits iif 
youthful beauty through eternal agrN^-^hiit liolil, (hit 
subject is too sublime for my unwoitliy poiirll. miiiI 
has rivetted me too long to the cnclmtiiiiif( h|ioI— ^ibiii' 
well ! ye perfections of nature's JHTautiim. 
t Both sides here would make a iUw bank tUr imUi^ 
ral oak coppice ; but so near t\w ph'aiiiirit ptinmuUt 
I am of opinion it should \hi ki;|il full nu Uitth 
sides with ornamental trees. Wliirrir i\w. tmuk I* w#f., 
it should be drained and planUrd u\p m Hhit^xmoA > 
some places here that could not htt sdUfffHiu^.t f\tt$^$m0i, 
from their marshy nature, w^^y ^^fy w\iff$$i^ii^^ 
ouslj be planted up with t>i#; »i){//v, /^ \Awh)i 
pofriar, which will grow w^ti tu ir^, p^^fiK, ^/^h^ 
aUecs in this bank, whkh ri#rv^ o»;b \i^. p/^ii^MA 
treea^ shoirid be Oif. oot, m ^kk/^ %\\ \if^i^K'^^/A m4 
ndibtsh, befbre planting '^ fM ^i^>^ f^^^Ar^ ^^. 

The tree* retVjrrftil f/> ip*if^, 74r/ *«w;j«»c --^/^ V^at, 
from 80 :& I5f> dwn lu^. ^ *U ♦:v*5f mu*»i v-^ifU^^M* 
were l&uLen ^ -i#»ni rvn <iw*j', iiul *:v»;»^ ^ft'/T-* v«^<*n 
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ing it always full of plants. There are too tmaj 
Scotch and larch fir trees, none of which answer the 
soil well ; the common spruce fir will do better ; but 
the oak, the plane, the beech, and ash, will be the otAy 
trees that will come to maturity as timber trera 
here. The blanks should be completely filled up 
with these kinds, and regularly cut over till they Me 
past the danger of dying ; the most of the ash 
plants should be cut over this season, close by the 
surface of the ground. This, from its proximity to 
the last bank described, should be reared as a stand- 
ing clurop of timber trees, and regularly thinned as it 
comes up, as already laid down in No. IV. plantation. 
The old wooded bank, looking down on the river, 
requires a few plants put in — keep up the old tree*— 
the plants to be put in must be enclosed singly, as 
the expense of enclosing the whole would be too 
great for the few trees required. Plant with Spanish 
chesnut, ash, and elm, and enclose them singly with 
my portable paHng, as before recommended. As 
this is a very thin bare soil, all the oak, ash, and plane 
plants should be large when put in, so as to have 
strong good roots, and cut the top off them close by 
the surface so soon as put into the groimd, as there is 
little or no sward growing to injure the plants ; the' 
fir plants should only be two year old seedlings when 
put in, say not above six or eight inches long. 

No. VIII. 



The bank here, below the old burying-ground of i 
Churchtown, is much in want of filling up, as it is fit 
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for nothing else but trees ; it should be kept full ; 
plant and enclose singly, oak, iSpanishchesnut, plane, 
and Scotch elm, to be reared as standing timber trees. 
The bank to the west is a most excellent bank for 
growing or rearing trees of every desciiption ; and 
the present trees upon the ground are no crop, com- 
paratively speaking, there being a great many alders 
which will never be profitable nor ornamental trees 
— it would be very easy and no great expense to run a 
JH^ng along the foot of the bank, and cut away the 
•thless trees of alder, &c. and plant and fill up with 
^nts of ash, oak, &c. Such of the ash as will be or- 
tnental trees may be left ; a tree or two from the 
dders at the Burn Cottage could be taken out with 
.advantage, and improve the others by giving them 

r 
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iGE TREES GROWING FROM THE OLD STOOL, 
CHIEFLY PLANE, ASH, AND ELM. 

No. IX. 

Craignehttll Parks. 



The few trees marked to be cut in these fields are 

only such as are dying or .very materially injuring the 

^others j they should be cut down with the greatest 

■enot to injure those that are to stand, particularly 

lose that are to be cut from the old natural root j 

tere being three, four, and sometimes five trees 

growing from the same root ; tlie tree to be taken 

away should be cut in a sloping manner, and the cut 

rajds carefully dressed tsp 
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ter about the old stool to injure the trees to stand. It 
is worthy of observation, that the trees growing from 
I the old stools here, notwithstanding their exposed 
rjflituation, (being almost opposite the east point d 
>'the island of Jnra,) are in a most healthy and thriv- 
I'^Dg state, and have attained the size of from four to 
1 eight feet in girtli ; while those growing from the 
r jtlant are not near so large nor so healthy. It is, 
I plain to a demonstration that the surest, speedieBt^ 
rand most effectual method of rearing timber trees to» 
ripaturity in exposed, bleak, and bare situations, 
I '.firom the natural stool or root. In one of these fieldai 
P. stand two common willows orsaughs, which arereall^j 
jirorthy of notice; these trees are only tweuty-fivei, 
► years old, (the man is alive on the estate who planted^ 
Itliem) and now contain fifty-eight cubical feet 
Ltimber ; these trees, at 2s. per foot, their lowest price,, 
i L,5, iCs., which is a very great increase in twenty- 
Cfive years ; then an acre of laud, even the very poor- 
Lest, if adapted for willows, will carry at least 4(X) of, 
i^uch trees, which, in twenty-five years would bft 
L worth L.llGO sterling per acre; but even allowiugi 
ZSOO trees on an acre, would he L.5S0 for every twenty! 
Lyears — an annual rent of from L.t^O to L.30 per acre, 
J this is not imaginary — tiiese trees are growing in a 
Lfield near Duntroon Castle, Argyleshire. I have fo^ 
tmerly recommended the willow and poplar as a 
Fmost profitable crop in damp or wet soils; indeed^ 
F nothing can be more profitable in places so adapted^ 
I 'fcr the purpose. 
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moTid Mackaskan, the property of Netll Maicolm, 
Esq. 

This island is wholly surrounded by the sea, ex- 
posed to, or rather standing in the Western Ocean, 
*ithin ii few miles of the great gulf of Coiyvreckan, 
nd the strait betwixt it and the main land is navi- 
[Bble for large vessels. It is not my design to give a 
iription of the island, but only to show what a de- 
pee of perfection trees can be brought to, even on the 
most exposed situations. Here is an island, not only 
without shelter, but exposed to every wind and blast 
tbat blows ; so much so, that sometimes in a storm, the 
seaapray is known to have been driven nearly over tlie 
whole of it, — still trees will not only grow, but arrive 
at maturity on this island. I need only call the atten- 
tion of the reader to the trees at present on it as a 
Woof of this. There are a great number of plane trees, 
bid these too on nearly the most exposed part of the 
Wand. The girth of one of these trees, at tlie smallest 
place of the trunk, ibur teet from the ground, is eight 

fftet two iuches ; there are many more nearly the 
(Une size. It may be proper to mention, that these 
[Jlave all been reared from the old stools, some of 
rtfaetn are beginning to decay, particularly the largest 
One ; but this is only at the root of the trunk, a little 
above the surface of the ground ; nothing but the 
i"avages of time has done this, for its top is as green 
as ever in summer. The oak, the ash, the Scotch 
elm, and plane are growing in great numbers through 
^"le island ; were it not that it is pastured with sheep 
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and cattle in summer, the whole island would soon 

be covered with wood self-sown, as the whole wood 

» on the island is natural. A few years ago, when I 

» surveyed this island, I advised the wealthy proprietor 

' to plant the whole of it, as notliing else could be 

* more advantageous and profitable, whether for natu- 
I ral oak as coppice, or rearing trees to maturity ; from 
^its advantages of eea carriage, it would pay uncom- 

* monly well per acre, notwithstanding its rocks, it 
' would soon plant itself if the cattle and sheep were 
r taken away ; it needs no enclosing. The whole is- 
^ lend, if converted iuto natural oak coppice to cut 
\ every twenty-four years, would pay at tlie rate of 
' X,.5 per acre of yearly rental. 



A Neglected Coppice Wood. 

The coppice woods on these farms, covering an es- 

r tent of some hundreds of acres, and occupying Uml 

I not capable either of cropping or pasture, yet capsblfl 

k «f growing excellent oak on almost every foot of it| 

I would, if properly attended to, and divided into hags, 

I say twenty-lour cuttings, cutting a lot yearly, b« 

) brought to pay at the rate of JL.7, 10s. stei ling of «ii< 

I nual rent every acre ; it is at present in a most shftpie' 

ful state of neglect. The ground in almost every part 

[ of it is covered with stools or stems of oak, ait not 

more than three feet stool from stool, and th«s4 

not having been thiuned since last cutting* an 

completely overburdened, and are evidently 

each other and dying for want of noLuisbiH«it, 
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;est cut- 1 



'4hat the whole is stinted in their growth, and 

•en allowed to stand from ten (the youngest 
ting) to sixteen years old ; it ia plain to the most au- 
^rficial observer, that if not thinned out immediately 

>ne fourth of the crop will be totally lost, and the 
whole rendered unproductive, and to say the least of 
not near half a crop. All coppice woods should 

le thinned the tirst year atler being cut over, (See 
^^ore^ter's Gaide oh neglected Copjiice,) besides, it 

lay not be unworthy of notice, that, by allowing a 
fcMppice wood to remain in that state, it loses both in 
•quantity and quality of hark, as also in usefulness <rf 
timber, and incurs more expense in manufacturing; 
for instance, the bark of the whole is thinner, he- 
tomes hide-bound on the tree, and requires more 
bating to take it off; of course there is less natural 
flap, 90 that it weighs lighter, — it is not so good in 
quality, and being sapless or liide-bound, requires 
more time and expense to take it off; and besides, 
.none of the shoots, from their stinted state, have 
Ifcrrived at the size of spoke timber, and is only fit for 
leharcoal or fire wood. It is both natural to suppose 
(md a truth that cannot be denied, that when a 
liealthy tree or stool of oak is cut over, it sends out 
greater profusion of shoots, and these in a very 
luxuriant state,— it even sends up more sap than the 
Ijroung shoots are able to absorb, and for the first two 
ilr three years we often see the sap running off the 
lop of the stool or root, to waste. Now, if the 

iplings or young shoots are thinned out the first 
^eax after being cut, to three or not exceeding four 

ipon the stool, these receiving all the sap after the 

irst year, from the thinning, become so healthy and 
Strong, that they absorb all the sap the roots send 
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up ; and we have often seen growths of oak, Spanish 
chesnut, ash, and plane, in three years, twelve and 
fifteen feet high, and six inches in girth at the 
roots ; it is therefore always advisable, and more 
profitable, to dress up the old stools properly, and 
rear the saplings therefrom, if fresh and wholesome, 
than to shift the shoot to be reared up to one of the 
fibres of the old roots. If there is vacant ground on 
any of the sides of the stool, tiie superabundant sap 
may be saved to great advantage, by laying bare 
some of the leading roots nearest it with an axe, and 
it will send up a shoot or two which will fill new 
■ground ; this should be particularly attended to in 
all coppice woods ;• but here we are treading in a 
coppice of from ten to sixteen years old, — and will 
thinning at this age do it good, either as to quality 
or quantity ? I say it will. For example, I re- 
quested a proprietor of oak coppice woods in Stir- 
lingshire, for leave to try an experiment on two ne- 
glected acres of oak coppice, at the age of fifteen 
years. The wood contained about thirty acres, 
which had been all cut in one year; with the con- 
sent of the proprietor and assistance of his land stew- 
ard and forester, we selected and measured off two 
acres as near a-kin to each other as it was possible, 
and so similar in growth, &c. that not the least dif- 
ference was perceivable betwixt them j a halfpenny 
being tossed up which was to be the acre thinned 
out : one of the acres was immediately thinned, 
leaving three, four, and not exceeding five shoots 
on any one stool ; the tliinnings were barked, 
although of course, (as should always be done,) tfie 
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unthrifty and dying shoots were taken away, still 
there was from the thinnings one ton two hundred 
weight of bark, which brouglit only about L.11 ; the 
bark being not the best in quality. The two acres were 
allowed to grow in this state for nine years, till the 
age of twenty-four years from cutting time ; and it 
is a notorious fact, that the acre thinned out pro- 
duced near a fourth part more bark than the acre 
not thinned, and the bark too of better quality, and 
the timber of the thinned acre brought near double 
the value of the otlier, as many of the shoots were 
^t for cot-house purposes, and not a few ibr spokes. 
This shows at once the propriety and advantage of 
thinning coppice wqods, even although neglected to 
a considerable age. But it is the greatest loss and 
folly imaginable to allow natural woods to come to 
this age before being thinned, as the growth of the 
whole is injured, and of course less productive ; but 
when such has been allowed to stand too long j still by 
giving them a thinning, they will be found both pro- 
fitable for the present crop, and advantageous for 
.the growths in future, by having fresh healthy roots 
.when cut over, to rear the new growths from, 



No. XII. 
Rearing up unenclosed Natural StooU. 



; It is a notorious fact that throughout most (rf, 
the counties comprising the Highlands of Scofc- 
land, particularly the whole of Argyleshire, that 
there are milUons of stools or roots of oak and 
some other kinds of trees detached throughout 
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almost the wiiole of tlie extensive fields now ai^ 
propriated to sheep pasture ; nor is this to be wan- 
dered at, when we consider that many thousands 
oi' acres of land, that was formerly carrying natural 
woods, have of late years been left unenclosed and 
set aside tor pasture lands ; it is no less wonderful 
than true, that, the growths of these stools or roots, 
though devoured and eaten up in winter by cattle- 
and sheep, are never wholly extirpated ; as sooa aa < 
the grass gets up so as to aflbrd a supply of meat for 
the sheep, &c. the growth gets up, and so soon as i 
the grass fails, the growths or saplings are eateu up> I 
Now, were these dressed up from the old root o£: 
the stool and enclosed singly, itwny a beautifijl and ■ 
truly valuable timber tree could be reared ; as these 
stools send out roost rapid growths, the enclosing i 
would only be required for two, three, or not exceed- 
ing four years, when their tops would be totally out. 
of the reach of cattle or sheep. Sheep are always 
detrimental to trees ; but when once the natural) 
growths of oaks, &c. are out of their reach in the 
tops or lower twigs, there is no danger of their not 
becoming timber trees j the method of enclosing all, 
detached stools of this kind could be most effectually- 
done by my portable paling, (See Forester's Guide,}' 
as the stobs and bolts could be easily carried from onft 
stool to another as they are required ; or wherever, 
there are larch firs, four or six stobs of larch, and 
these twisted up with the small loppings of the larch; 
will be found to stand as long, from the first putting 
up, as will be necessary, and this will cost a mere 
trifle. For example, — there is on two or three farms 
in North Napdale, Argyleshire, the property of" Neill 
Malcolm, Esq. of Portalloch, (taken from actual sur- 



tey.) 40,000 unenclosed oak, and OO.OOO ash stools j 
iihe whole not worth at present L.300 sterling, nor 
Irtll they ever be worth much in their present ud* 
^Mected state ; were these thinned out for standing 
timber trees, lit such a manner as described in my 
Forester's Guide, — say talve away all the radical op 
tothrifty shoots, and leave on them one, two, or not 
ftXceeding three of the very best, healthiest and most 
ftriving, and those most Ukely to become trees, sucli 
» were pointed out, or particularly described to the 
jfcrester as he went on ; and on such of the stools as 
^Iwe comparatively no shoots from them, having 
Iten eaten up by the sheep, &c., dress such properly 
1^ for the growtli before enclosing them, and a very 
WW years after being enclosed, will put them com. 
Jfelely out of tlie reach of cattle, &c. If this is pro- 
^ly attended to, in the way and manner shown the 
(heater as I went along ; in twenty years after, these 
fcry stools will be worth at least L.50,000 sterling ; 
kfrom fifty to sixty years, worth L.150,000 sterling, 
hSber and bark j observe, as the old stools or roots 
ie large, there will be three trees* <m an average, 
tared up to maturity as timber trees from every 
fc»ol ; besides, these trees will still be increasing in 
te for two centuries to come, notwithstanding their 
•nament and increase in value, as timber trees. Let 
(rery unprejudiced person, the least acquainted with 
i&t country, anticipate the infinite grandeur and 
iftauty such trees will add to the whole country, and 
the prosperity of the proprietor of these farms j 
lor do they take one inch of ground from the farms, 
8 by clearing away the rubbish, and confining the 
tools into two or three shoots from them, there wiii 
efihe more grass. I suppose on these farms 
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are not four trees to an acre, so that in a few yc 
the trees will be worth much more than the prop 
tor paid for all the lands. It may be worthy of 
servation here, that the whole of these trees could 
gained by about an outlay of L.50 ibr men tbinni 
dressing, and enclosing. I may also observe, I 
the wealthy pro[)rietor has an immense number ir 
on his extensive properties in that country, and 
set about these and other improvements with s[ 
and life. I beg to add, that a great quantity oi 
cellent timber trees could in this way be reared 
for the Britisii i>avy. — None that ever travelled f 
the head of Glenshira to the faithest part of Kiot; 
or from Inverary to Campbelltown, without going 
inch ofl' his road, but must liave seen thousand 
such stools, and if sucli a quantity of timber car 
reared, and a vast sum of money realized from a 
stools, thereby yielding so great a profit to one ii 
vidual ; wliat would be gained to numbers by att« 
ing to it on the same extent, and this is but a ar 
portion to what I could mention, and all this, I . 
almost said, within a rope's length of where ves 
could take the timber of them on board ? 

I have often been surprised at the aupinenesi 
many of the proprietors in this part of the coun 
especially those who, almost a nod from them, St 
, could rear up such properties to themse) 
and their posterity, — ornamental to their estates, i 
embelishments to the whole country, and my surp: 
is the more, having liad the honour to be on mani 
their lands, and above all tilings, with my tongue i 
my pen, impressed on them this easy and profitable: 
provement. I hope and trust this volume will h 
to awakCTi them from the strange lethargy in wh 




tliey have becu enveloped for so long a time. The 
wealthy proprietor, whose farms have just been met)' 
tioned, has an extent of land little short of forty 
miles, from Eriden Lochaw to Castle Sween, and 
were that gentleman to ot!er me a choice of the 
woods on the wood-lands, or the rental of these farms 
for seventy-two years, with liberty to take in the un- 
enclosed stools of wood on these farms, I would take 
the woods, and by this means I would insure to my pos- 
lerity, at the end of seventy-two years, a sum of at least 
L.500,000 sterling, from timber trees on these lands } 
and have annually a good living from the three cop- 
pice cuttings, nor would this take one acre of land 
(tf these farms, nor one shilling of the present rental. 
But this gentleman lias already begun to appreciate 
I ibe value of improving his woods, by establishing 
[ mch a system, and putting the operative manage- 
Meat of that system into the hands of a forester, 
nrfaose skill, and indefatigable activity in plants 
pg and rearing woods and plantations, will, in 
Id very few years, be an immense revenue to his 
Ijosterity. Since the first edition of this Miscellany 
mas published, I have had occasion to be in the 
bjUres of Dumfries, Roxburgh, Berwick, and Nor- 
ftumberland, and there is a very great many of such 
-Ihwls, of various kinds of wood, which, if attended 
["te in the manner described, would be of immense 
Saloe, in a very few years, to the proprietors. 

No. xin. 

The following from the pen of the late Lord Mea- 
■Slbwbaok, in his interesting and judicious instruc 
■^nsto foresters, wliich coincides so much with what 
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I published in the Farestei''a Guide, on the aeccssit/ 
fif rearing underwood in belts, and the injurious fisat 
\ of pruning firs, will not be uninteresting to my reacU 
, and no doubt this, as weli as some other extract* 
fiom it, would have appeared in that work, had it hap^ 
pened to fall into my hands betbre I published it ; but 
- 1 regret that 1 only saw it a short time ago : — 

His lordsfiip says, " At first one is astonishal 
, ibat in the culdvation of parks, or of addition I 
parka of the most considerable proprietors, and c^pei 
sons whose rank and consequence, lead ta «tii 
pect that they have the best information of tlw 
[nage which threaten somelimes to be irrepaf'' 
\ able, is often inflicted in the rearing of the yoangf 
I timber. The park of Dudding^one, near Edio^ 
I burgh, has belts of oak and other trees, whicll 
should rise to the first magnitude, from the breadttt 
of the belts, the warmth of the climate, and the greal 
depth and richness of the soil ; but these belts hai 
ieemingly, with great care, been kept cleaned, nt 
only of all underwood, but the lateral branches' ' 
the trunks have been cut off, and the winds 
mer and winter pass through them without impedl* 
ment in all directions. Hence, trees that, if tolieii' 
«bly treated, ought to have risen to the heigh* 
fcom 80 to 120 feet, and should have already 6© td 
, 70 feet, will, in all probability, never attain to half thri 
I size that they should have attained. Had the lateral 
branches been left for a time with due subordination 
" in size and position upon the trunks, the sap wouli 
have been invited by their loving principles, to as 
cend to the summits of the trees, — their temperatura 
would have been preserved as warm as the climi 
admitted of, and the sward below being also darkeffJ 
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d by umlerwood, nr^inating seeds sown by the 
lirds, would have become lank and harmless to the 
growth of the trees ; and in this way too they would 
lave acquired the outline and aspect of natural 
%%'oods, and by a judicious pruning of their tops, 
■would have grown speedily and freely in their youth, 
■while in tlieir age they attained the greatest dimen- 
sions that the soil and cUmate in which they were 
planted admitted. It is quite remarkable, how in 
consequence of an abundant supply of under^vood 
along the nortti belt of Lord Morton's park, at Dal- 
mahoy, from Burnwynd, eastward to Addiston, the 
trees that suit the soil are evidently already secure 
of attaining the first magnitude, though planted only 
about the same time with Duddingstone belts, and 

Icertaitily not favoured by superior advantages of soil 
or climate. One would still however cherish a hope, 
that in consequence of the natural longevity of the 
oak, and tlie proportional duration of healthful roots 
and youthful vigour that belong to it, underwood 
and especially evergreens, such as silver firs, hollies, 
tod lauro-cerasus, might still be successfully employ- 
ed to renew the vigour of such plantations ; care 
being always taken to remove trees of inferior sorts 
vben they appear to encroach upon the oaks, and 
discourage their growth. But unfortunately such 
mistakes are not confined to Duddingstone, where 
the absence of the noble proprietor may account for 
the maltreatment of the park ; for one often sees 
umilar mistakes elsewhere committed, and under> 
wood and lateral branches carefully cleared away 
from plantations, and even from belts, under thkB 
notion that it robs the trees of the larger proportion 
of nourishment they would otherwise receive. No- 
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thing, liowever, 13 more certain, than that the 
wood favours the growth of forests. 

" In a way not more excusable, one sees in t^W 
Kng to Melrose by Middleton and IJankhouse- -* 
lateral branches of Scotch firs, still in extreme y^ 
carefully amputated, and even larches, which s^ 
dispensably require the balancing power of — ■ 
branches, though rearing in sheltered situat^^ 
treated mercilessly in the same manner, and «/j 
duous trees too ; a few branches at the top hea 

• alone saved, except now and then some trifling twji 
on the sides of the beech or oak, which seem to hai 
been deemed too insignificant to obtain notice. 

•* It is perfectly obvious to any person in the sli^ 
est degree acquainted with the cultivation of treal 
that depriving larch and Scotch firs of their latea 
branches, renders the roots that formerly nourii 
them, comparatively useless. These no longer tran 
the same abundance of sap upwards to be prep 
by the lateral branches ; and, of course, being < 
paratively useless, the roots become proportional! 
inert, and the stem acquires little or no additiwU 
volume except from the action of the upperratf 
tiers in preparing the sap, which, however, will i 

• doubt in titne, though slowly, contribute to give 

■ somewhat of a columnai- instead of a pyramid^ 

. form. 

** But let it be considered what miserable dwf 
■such trees must become, even with all the advantagi 
that the lofty sloping banks of that district, aW 
masses of the plantations there may continue to a£ 
ford. The trees will no doubt be less agitated thaB 
in exposed situations; but they are deprived maiol] 
of the principal means afforded by nature for pra 
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Pl^ tbeir sap and increasing their elevation and 
niTie. The top and lateral branches form the 
*t instrument for this object j the tip of every 
P»ch seems to attract the sap to it upwards, in 
■portion to its tendency to elevation, though it 
f-y be preternatu rally favoured for a little by the 
wding of the trees, cannot ultimately proceed 
I that certainty, uniformity, and advantage of 
Bieral growth, which confining on the plant its due 
loportions of breadth and stomach, would enable it 
t reach. In fact, the proceeding here censured 
s to be as absurd as to attempt raising abundant 
Iftops of potatoes by depriving the plants of their 
Iranches, save the central stems; or feeding an ox 
N" means of taking measures for diminishing the ca- 
Itoity of his stomach, or the membranes of his lungs, 
Phen the juices furnished by the stomach are exposed 
pier due precautions to the action of the difierent 
ngses, under the excitement of a particular tem- 
pature." 

"I have been in company with some English proprie- 
jks of woods who aigued, that Scotch firs will not 
|rive and grow to any size, nor become good tim- 
W; this, however, shows that all such have never 
jfm the Higlilands of Scotland. There is on the 
\ti of Dunequach, and on some of the hills of Glen- 
fca, and Glcnaira, estate of Inverary, tlie property 
jkbjs Grace the Duke of Argyte, Scotch firs of the 
(Batest magnitude, and exposed to the storm from 
t quarters, growing many hundreds of feet above 
i level of the sea ; many of these trees have from 
Ito 60 feet of a trunk, and contain 100 solid feet 
mber, equal to tlie best Memel timber j there are 
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also line lai^e Scotch hrs in many places of Invei^ 
ness and Hoss-shires, on high exposed situations. 
There is on the estate of Toliymore Park, Ireland, 

I the beautiful seat of Earl Roden, according to a va. 
luation made in 1826, nearly L.100,000 wortli of grow- 

ling wood, and with the exception of a very few trees^ 

► tlie whole do not exceed sixty years growth ; while 
• the ground these trees occupy could hardly be turned^ 

■l with advantage, to any other purpose ; many of 
^larch tirs on that estate have been cut away as thiOi 

► nings to improve those to remain, and have brougbl 

► X.^ and upwards ; several clusters of these firs cot 
Y^tain upwards of 1000 trees on an acre, and at a 
) average value, will sell J'or L.8 per tree ; some blIv< 
k»firs planted at tlie same time, now contain 140 atM 
kieet, and worth L.IO per tree ; many of these tm 

grow in a very elevated and exposed situation. 

The noble proprietor is stiU going on enclosing 

and planting, and has, within these two years, 

judiciously planted upwards of 300 acres of the 

r . lands on his estate. The profits his lordship la d& 

^ living from his plantations, though only cutting fx 

L improvement, hold out the most cheering pro9pect% 

i should bestir other proprietors to go and do Uk^ 

le. 

It is astonishing that proprietors should be sO 

W% backward to their own interests, by not taking greater 

I care of the plantations already on their estates, and 

r planting more of their waste lands, when to a est- 

tainty they hold out such inducements to profit 89 

attentive were our ancestors to insure a proper 8U[^ 

ply <rf timber, that the proprietors of woods were 

compelled by the statute of the 31st of Henry tfu 

VIZI, to leave twelve of the best standrils on ever] 
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) a due ^^^H 
n i and ^^^| 



ta:e of coppice, at eacii fall ; together witli 
proportion of younger brandies for succession ; 
frere at the same time restricted from cutting any of 
|iie former, till tbey should measure forty inches in 
jrcumference, at five feet from the ground. 
► In many parts in the Highlands of Scotland, and 
lU'dcularly in Ireland, woods suiier much by .the 
pids of the pili'ercr, particularly so in all places where 
pals are high in price, and other kinds of fuel scarce i 
1 many places great mischief is done by wantonness 
t young plantations ; and wherever this is the case, 
i really should be punished to the utmost The 
flowing Acts of Parliament, so far back as 168^, 
[bich may not be generally known, welt deserves a 
jiace here, as it shows very strongly the regard our 
BcestQTS had for the protecting and rearing of j 
i^oods, &C. : — J 

hpy i^f AcU of Parliament regarding the destroying 1 
^ of Trees. i 

, Act of Parliament, 1685, cap. 39, it is inter alia, 
tatuted and ordained, " That no person shall cu^ 
feak or pull up any tree, or peel the bark ofi' any , 
[ee, under the penalty of ten pounds Scots, (16&J 
jUd) for each tree within ten yeais old, and twenty 1 
Ipunds Scots, (L.1, 13s. 4-d.) for every tree above 
^t age. The havers and users of the timber of any 
fee so cut, broken, or pulled up, are declared hable 
p the same penalty, unless they can produce theper- 
on from whom they got it. And if the person con- 
victed be not able to pay the fine, he is decerned to 
fork a day for each half mark contained in the fin^ 
the heritor whose plantation has been cut down or 
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The same act wdains, *' That no persons breaks 
flown or fill up any ditch, hedge, or dyke, by which 
ground is enclosed, or leap, or suffer their horse, cdt 
or sheep, to go over any ditch, hedge, or dyke, 
under the penalty of ten pounds Scots, MicB qmotieif 
wherec^ half to the heritor, and the other half for 
mending and rqiairing bridges and highways within 
the parish, at the sight of the sheriff, steward, or jus- 
lice of the peace, betbre whom the contraveners 
shall be pursued.'* 

The act 1698, cap. 16, ordains, " That tenants 
and cottars, (cottagers) preserve growing wood and 
I^anting upon the ground they possess; and that 
aone of it be cut, bn^en, or pulled up by the roots, 
or the bark peeled, under the penalty of L.10 Scots^ 
lor each tree under ten vears old, and L.^ Scots» 
for each tree above that age, to be exacted by the 
masters allenarlv/* 

By statute Ist Geo. I. sess. S, c. 13, it is enacted* 
^ That if anv one shall mischievous] v break down* 
cut up, bark, destroy, or spoil any timber tree, fiui^ 
tree, or other tree, the person damaged shall receiYB 
WtisfiMTtion anvl recompence from the mhabitants o^ 
Ae parish, town, hamler, \iUa, or place, to be re^ 
corefed bv wav of summarv actkn tor damases^ a^ 
ill ocher oases of riots ; unless the party odendin^ 
shall be convicted by such parish, &c. within $& 
months. Upon OMupIaiuc uu^e by the parish, ham- 
let, villa, or pUce^ or by the owner or' the trees^ or 
by any other, tv> tw\> vv uKvre justices oc" tiie peace^ 
the odeu^Wr i$, when cvHuiotcvl, :o suder imprison- 
fltiecit, au\l whij^un^* aini is ikh tv> be discharged till 
he iiikI se\*iiritie?^ Cvh^ his gvwl Ixiuviour tor twa 
' AikI b> iho sAinc ivr, - I: x::v 




Mously set OQ fire, burn, or cause to be burned, any 
od, underwood, or coppice, he is to suffer as a 
Iful fire-raiser." 



'.t Chesnut Tree on Mount Etna. 



baTing sent me a drawing of the Great Spaniih Chesnut Tim 
i^wn Mount Etna, wilhadescriptionof it, which 1 here subjuia as a 
beat to erery lover of trees, and the more readily, as in the sequel it 
«31 be seen, thai 1 not unfrcqncntly recommend tlie propagation of 
the SpatiiiJi chesnut, both as a piofitabte and orDamenul tree.)] 

The Spanish or sweet cliesnut always grows to an 
!Ose size in every country. The largest in the j 
mown world is that which grows upon Mount Etna, \ 

Sicily. " This celebrated tree exceeds the size of 
ither trees so much, that it cannot fail to excite the 
reatest admiration. It has its name from the fol- 
iwing circumstance :— Jean of Arragon spent some 
le in Sicily on her way from Spain to Naples. 
IFhiJe here, she visited Mount Etna, attended by her 
Kincipal nobility, and happening to be overtaken 
ty a storm, they took shelter under tliis tree, whose 
branches were sufficiently extensive to cover them all. 
'' A celebrated traveller reports this tree to be one 
limdred and sixty feet in circumference, but quite 
iiollow within, which however affects not its verdure ; 
Hirdie chesnut tree, like the willow, depends upon 
to Ijwk, for subsistence, and by age loses its inter- 
pljfi^lt. As the cavity of this enormous mass is 
iiderable, the people have built a house in j 
they have an oven for drying nuts, almonds. 
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chesnuts, &c. of which they make conserves. Tlwjf 
frequently supply themselves with wood from the tr« 
which encircles their house, so that it seems likel) 
in a short time to go to ruin through the ingratitud 
and thoughtlessness of its inhabitants. Besides this 
there are abundance of other trees of the same specie 
in the neighbourhood very remarkable for their siz{ 
all very beautiful and straight, and almost as smooti 
as polished marble ; one of tlieni measured thirt}) 
eight feet in circumference, and there were iiumbei 
'Of others nearly of the same size. Among these thei 
were seven standing togetiier, which have receive 
the name of tlie seven brethren ; another is deno 
miDated the ship, from the general figure of its ti^ 
which has some slight resemblance to a ship. ' 
diameter is twenty-five feet, so that the circumfi 
encc cannot be less than seventy-five feet." 

That the Spanish chesnut will thrive well id 
parts of this country there is no doubt, ifpri 
cultivated. There was standing a few years ago 
Fortworth, in Gloucestershire, a chesnut tree fi(^ 
two feet round, and it is proved to have stood titej 
ever since the year 1150, and was then so remtri 
able, that it was called the great chesnut of Foi 
worth. It fixes the boundary of the manor, and 
pnibiibly one tliousand years old. 

There arc seventeen trees of Spanish chesnut in d 
lawn called Wiiitertown, near the Castle of Inverar 
the seat of his Grace the Duke of Argj'le. Thesvi 
nigu solid ieet in each tree 155 ; stMneof them girtf 
upwHi-dn of ao teet a little above the ground. In 
old gartien woml, near the castle, are (brty-five tl 
averaging nearly lUO feet each ; these trees, befoi 
■omo of thera began to fall into decay, were wor 
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|Krards of L.?000 sterling •, many of them are tall 

(Ignificenl trees, nothing can excel tliein in beauty. 
le chesDUt, 33 an ornamental tree, is excelled by 
le and eqiisilled by tew, and it has a degree of 
atnesa belonging to it, which strongly recommends 
D tlie forester's attention ; its properties as timber 
tt been pointed out and recommended elsewhere ■ 

rthis book. I may here add, that ita timber is uni- 

lUy allowed to be excellent for liqnor casks, not 

liable to shrink, nor to clmnge the colour of 

liquor it contains. Its fruit too is valuable, not 

fy for swine and deer, but as human food j bread 
•aid to have been made of it and found very 
jlesome ; upon the whole, the Spanish cheSnut, 
ither in the light of ornament or use, is most UH- 
ibtedly an object of great admiration, 
rhere is a chesnut on the estate of Gask, Perth- 
Ire, which girths twelve feet in the trunk, the 
inches of which spread to a great extent, covering 
less than three hundred teet in circumference, 
course a most magnificent tree. See the prolific 
Etnish chesnut on the e:itate of Riccarton, elsewhere 
Scribed in this work. 



%Qchgamgoadi ; or, Alexander jM'DoRoM'a Camp. 
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isXaXe of Neill Malcoliii, Esq. of Poltallocli, near 
Lochaw, Argyleshire.^ 

Tbe beautiful old Scotch firs on thig artificial knoll 

if an excellent quality, and are stiil healthy and 

although assaiJed by boisterous winds, un- 

»)d unsheltered in alt directions; all pos- 
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sible care should be taken of these venerable tre 
to preserve them from external injury ; as from tht 
detached and elevated situation, they are a gre 
ornament to the whole of this part of the countr| 
and it is prohabie, were growing on this fairy ]uu 
when this part of Scotland was over-run and plu 
dered by the Irish warrior, Alexander M'Donali 
commonly called Sandy M'Donald, about two a 
turies ago, when they would be mute witnesses 
his rueful countenance when informed of the nati 
of this knoll ; his nurse, who was possessed of ti 
gifl of prophecy, or prying into futurity, told li 
that all his adventures would prosper with him 
he stood on Cnochgamgoach, when the scales woul 
be turned against him, and in all his future advei 
tures lie would be worsted, which, as history il 
forms us, turned out to be the case. There are othf 
old trees on this farm, which, in this part of tl 
country are a great beauty ; these venerable prodtl 
tions of nature speak more than volumes, to whi 
a degree of maturity and perfection, these nob: 
works of nature can be brought to in this part of tl 
country ; nothing but the ravages of time, that gre 
leveller, and I may add, the lapse of two centurie 
hiis brought some of those stately trees to aho 
flymptoms of decay ; a person must be filled wil 
delight and wonder on seeing trees unprotecte 
and inicared for, towering to the clouds in magB 
ficont grandeur, and bidding defiance to the stori 
and tempests which has, during these two hundrS 
years past, shaken to their foundations the stronge 
niHtles built by human art and ingenuity, and I: 
many of them in ruins ;* when clad in their summi 

* It il ■ well kiuiM-n bet that ihnv arc ■ gnat tatuf old csMleii la 
•tiiMlg )ilM«a of Orftncr «iul Mfrtf in iha put of ihc vtmiry, n< 
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robes, they look down on all the boasted pride of 
tj»n, and verify, that ** Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like ooe of these." He must be void of 
'feeling and hard-hearted indeed, that would not be 
sorry to see these noble productions of nature that 
has bid defiance to the ravages of centuries, yet re- 
turning to their original nothing, especially when he 
calls up a single reflection on his own momentary ex* 
istraice. 

No. XVI. 

Ezpianation of the Plate*. 

Plate L— The Great Cbesnut Tree on Mount Et- 
na. See No. XIV. page 81. 

Plate II. Fig. 1. — This is intended to represent a 

pollard tree, wiuch is an excellent method of thin- 

^ng out groves oi tdd full grown trees, wbere oroa- 

iKDt and screen is abscdutely nece&sary to be kept 

Dp. See Xot rV'. p. 52. It otty be only oeces. 

*^- here to reau^, that tins is afao aa e»cenem 

'Dethod when trees of a large size aie to be tnua- 

t>latited into exposed atnatioa^ b> poOvd Ukb ooe 

^ two yeaia before iciDOvii^ then, iMliilovnig the 

*cioQg to make loaie progren id ffvmAk ^Bua tfce 

'■^ has been aaipatafeed, in tbesune B>Kaera>pie- 

P««ing the roots ia ttan^ibatiBg oU tres. (&r JW 

'tecfer', Goflk.) It may be du ■ r i rwy to ze- 

^koik, that if Ibe tnmfc of Ae Dec m safid wbcR 

%**t ow. it iboalJ al*8^ be dremed np ts a 

iNaiot in tfae ccatro l» make tbe «ci ■■■ firec^ off'iC 

■ttdaliDiofnvvatayAistar i^hiA &mm Yjmg 



f > m iivf CfMHSo^ son Areagik » 

l/MMlnnivMlhaB m asjr tliat I pnvioN^ 

f ktmr of. 1 bave recently tecs one erected \q 

' t ^n ffl^l, f<>t iUiXfst^ Chalmen, at Gteoe ri cfc^ 

) tiAknitj .teat fA that gentlemao. The span di 

'fiich i» i'H (cet, the road 10 feet wide, with a car- 

l«g(< way in (ho midtUe^ and a narrow footpath oa 

«ih (hIo, This briilgc is capable of bearing any 

eijilil I lint can bu put on it ; indeed, the first trial 

Wafi never) limited cartn, each drawn by one hora^, 

I lo n<i tliry cuiilil bt! all uii it together. 

' 'I'IiIb liiiil^o in NUiipdjted by two strong chains 

Ifih llio I'diiilway, i-arh of tlieiii proved, before put*. 

|{t)tt ii))| tu curry a Ntniin of 3^ tons ; but the priir^ 

[^|ml fitt'i>ii)(I.Ii lii'N ill twenty-eight suspension rod«i 

i||lL'ti of llifiii wiiH nUo proved, before being putup^, 

f It) cttny <<h) loiu \ no that the strength is superior in 

I ft It'illiml dt'^i"co lo any weight t!iat can go on it 

I ' NnlAvilhN(«iubiig ihe gn^at strength produced, ow* 

I Wg (o lh<* vrst^' It is constructed, tliere are axAj 9. ton 

WfftW \w*\ In ltu> Ni^>on^on rods, bottooi chaim, 

)mA MAV^ At>d <>\vr\' thing cUo in any way saspeod* 

ftSfl iM- W^rin^ tho KtiTtin ot'that ponderous wd^; 

Ai >v mt-iop <if oMomoB Ei^i^ lRn,ap- 

) invOn m ilie «Dds, (u sn« mmoi 

!>■. ■.>'3.i.'R'«js «fKl rtthw pwts where toiadw is Ml, 

,- -'' this brif^ oflntrihwtt joatfymlBj 

) IP. mvll «jt Mjwg« Hy<B •datrfi" 
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f repairs being required in the lapse of time, and I 
elieve the expense was not one-third of what a stone 
ridge would have cost, although plenty of stone is 
j be found on the spot. 

■ Besides bridges for carriages, Mr. Justice has erect- 
B a number of foot bridges, some of which are up- 
Rirds of sixty feet span, and which did not cost more 
Iran L.40, including mason work ; and these not on- 
' carry as many people as can go on them at once, 
Qt as many liorses. Bridges of the same span, for 
Brriages, will cost L.SO more, independent of mason 
rork. These bridges are adapted to every situa- 
Itnt, but some situations will cost much less than 
b&ers. 

I'may also observe, that in wooded dens and ra- 
fenes, where there is rock on both sides, which is of- 
ten the case, these bridges could be erected at an ex- 
bense of little more than twenty shillings for mason 
work, and put up by an ordinary mechanic, as they 
6re all put together and proven at the factory. 



No. XVIII. 

The following plantations, though the names of 
'file estate, or particular spot where they grow, is not 
given, yet they are so particularly described, and the 
inethod of planting, draining, thinning, pruning, and 
Tearing, is so minutely entered into, that no forester 
or rearer of woods will be at any loss at once to dis- 
cover a proper method of recovery and improvement 
for every coiresponding wood or plantation under 
management, on any estate in Great Britain or 
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ij«A/| MO J mil do it at the mxtb part of the expense of 



No. XIX. 



Tliii iiiw oI'livcH ut the top, and otherwise roooi 
Ihu IImKIi UN iiInci t.ho row of old trees running up die [ 
i>it|ilro nrt hi« liohli mI\(HiUI be allowed to stand, as whei 
viMwml lit II ilihtuiuv, irom their elevated situatiori; 
llii'V 4iti vol V oriitiinontal ; there are a very few dwait 
lull tuvH ill tho i^^w along the top, tiiat De\'er can grt 
ii|ii w hii'h iiiii) Ih' t akoii away with propriety ; but 
li\i^i««« M lU \\s\\ o\ti\H\l five or six in number, as tbe 
m\MV \\\M MAi\%)!^ the iHMter it looks while they contif 
Hii^ ^^hsmi^ AU tix\^ m single roirs ixNind endo- 
4fe^^iNV\ \)vx^4iU) U^ thimH\KM2i to pn^!«r distances wfaen 
\nm^^ iswiOHc'^ >9k he)) aikvat>i to press upoD eick 

vsyvx ^^«Nx VK^xw a.v gkwx JkVilxu treies ; wheo » 
\\\%^\\ *^si\\\ u wxvssft-x r^*" xak^ icuxie amrnj, tfaoK 

^s\' ^'^ni^'NV 'fc »»v,- ^-^r ^^ Ant jf i^'ar ia miD lecont 

^4^ ^*-^*K \>i^x Kwiii^L :^iiKW^ .jv^r suks 3r £iaettl their ' 
^^•s^K^sM* ^.a yi^;^i;>^^ turn ■ mnw it ju muu m j 

K^ <H%\NVy <vh «v K>i^«h« ««^ ml ttir icaoizaies Idftoi 

<v>» »s\ *v^^ t^v s'^** ** ^u4^ 




* » MitfM 



. fTood. 



This wood has got a good thinning, and the stoob 
' the ash being well dressed up, they are for the 
Kt part sending out most vigorous and strong shoots 
In the old stools, and in a few years a great many 
tter trees from the old stools will be reared up, 
n the old ones ; the wood is now well enclosed. 
|t it is like locking the stable door after the horse 
Btolen ; the sheep and cattle having got in be- 
fe, have injured a great many of the young growths, 
will however come on, being now protect- 
A good many of the dwarfish ash trees may yet 
:ut over and allowed to stool, as some of them in 
Br present state never will be trees. This should 
done with a good many, indeed with all that are 
Elikely to be proper trees otherwise; where wet, 
BD, plant up the blanks with oaks, and iill the 
ole ground up with underwood, as shelter for 
De, &c. 



I 



I. 



No. XXI. 



bis wood has been skilfully and most effectually 
aed, which is the life of the standing trees, of the 
its already in, as it will be of those to be put in; 
IF of the scraggy ash trees and of the alders, may 
jje taken out, rear up from their stools, particu- 
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Uriy the aah, which will make much more omafflen- 
tal and better treea in quality of timber here ; fiil up 
with plants of oak, beech and elm ; rear all the new 
growths, even of hazel, &.G, for underwood, with whicU 
it should be always covered, as it will cover over the 
drains, and give & much more agreeable look V> the 
Surface erf the wood. This part of the plantatiOM 
will very soon show the excellent effecta of drai* 
ing, will now carry fine timber trees, of aliooBt 
♦very description. I would say to the forester, gO 
and do likewise to atl tlie otlier marshy wet plac€& 
I have known many old trees, even apparently de«4 
when Ihe fjround was allowed to lie wet, recovwe^ 
by judicious surface draining. 



" Niilhlnfi PX«BRer«if, 



'« Gkn. 

. or tct dawn kught in raalics." 



This bank of old wood on the left, going up* »• 

, quircH tilling up, which should be done with planlsrf 

I oak, Spanish chesntit, plane, and elm. Where very 

1 Wet, surface drain — where damp and cannot begot per- 

I foctly drained, plant willow tree and poplar, a few 

[ iprucc tirs may also be put in the bank. On the rights 

I going up, is a bank of very tine young trees, chii " 

F Oftk( wliicli, in my opinion is very properly done, it 

Ifthriving, and if attended to as it ought, it wUl soon 

.be a very tine bank of valuable limber trees. Ot 

aerve the method of thinning as laid down io phuit* 

tion No. iV. Tbcro is a line aingle rovr of oldtM^ 
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Biuefljr beech, between Meadow Park and this glen, 
rhich is very ornamental, and should always be kept 
p to two or not exceeding three oaks, completely 
Kr-topped, near the south end io the hollow, which 
lay be taken away without any injury to the remain- 
Ig trees, or to their look, nor could they do harm 
|tt good, nothing more should ever he taken out of 
There are two very fine oaks on the new line of 
lad wliich stand singly, and I was truly sorry to see 
tir roots so cut up, as I think it would be a great 
fty, besides an injury to the look of the place, par- 
" jqlarly in driving up the new road, if they were 
iwed to fall down, it would be well to lay the 
h again, forming a circuit to their roots ; cause 
le road sweep round them if possible, to keep them 
,ve and standing. Crossing the rivulet of water, 
love the bridge, the whole ground, which is excel- 
it for rearing planting, is covered with trash of al- 
r, which should be wholly cut over, the ground 
rained by open cuts, and planted with ash, oak, ehn, 
'ane, beech, spruce, and silver firs. 
Passing towards the top of the glen, there ia a 
antation of fine young trees. Again, I ara under 
e painful necessity of reprimanding the system of 
runing which has been practised here, the raostruin- 
II that could be possibly carried on, and it is fully 
century and a half since such a plan has been known 
in existence. Here are to be seen the most heal- 
f and thriving young trees that could be imagined 
seen any where ; indeed they have been coming 
^ most vigorous, perfect models of beauty as 
es, till the murdering hand of the pruner has dis- 
a great many, I may say almost every one of 
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waste of money, but is a great disappointment j be- 
sides the want of a strict attention to this one tiling, 
] nine plantations out of ten misgive altogetiier; 
I iience, the general hue and cry against planting, as 
|«Bay they, we will never see them either ornamental 
f -or profitable ; whereas, by a due attention to tbe 
J aforesaid, a very few years will give a proprietor both 
ornamental and profitable plantations. See this ez- 
liplained at large in my Forester's Guide, and Profit- 
L able Planter, second edition. 



No. XXIII. 
Field. 



I * The row of old trees in this field should be al- 
Llowed to stand ; not one tree taken out, as it has S 
tery commanding and beautiful look at a distance, as 
lias also the strip at the head of tlie field ; it affords 
plhelter to the adjoining fields, as well as omameoti^ 
} the place — being planted and formed at first on too 
"narrow a principle, nothing can with safety or pro- 
priety be taken out of it. Strips and belts of plant- 
ing made of this kind for shelter and ornament, 
should never be less than one hundred feet broad, 
and always attended to in the thinning out as early 
as possible, say when the trees are at a height of 
eighteen or twenty feet ; they should be thinned out 
at equal distances of twenty-five feet, tree from tree, 
or if in very exposed places, to twenty feet, at which 
they may stand as a finished strip or belt of planting, 
taking special care to have them standing in a trian- 
gular form, facing the wind. Observe, the thinning 



Imustbe done gradually, from thu trees having been 
(six feet high. 



No. XXIV. 
's Grove. 



; - In this grove there is a number of fine trees, which 
lave arrived at a considerable degree of perfection, 
Ifiotwithstaniling their having been altogether neglect- 
ttjin the rearing. Let it be carefully observed and 
^waya kept in view, that all plantations, whether in 
hrge or small clusters, should be regularly and gra- 
'dually thinned out. Here the soil is very rich, but 
pie situation much exposed, so tliat it is altoge- 
jfcer impossible to thin a single tree out of it with 
fcrfety. In all places of this kind, when trees are taken 
JNit, they should be gi*jbbed out by the roots. No- 
mng can be more disgusting to strangers, or to the 
prietor himself, when walking through his fine 
, to see the old roots of trees cut so high above 
S surface, strangers would be ready to draw a hasty 
inclusion, and say, surely these trees, particularly 
J a blank is perceivable, have been cut out to 
ke a little money, or for some such necessitous 
pose; it would add much to bettering the look 
his and some other places in a similar state, were 
,_ sse old roots taken out. The blemishes in the 
(talthy trees should be carefully dressed up as for- 
ter]y recommended, and the whole allowed to stand 
Bthout any cutting, unless wliere a tree becomes 
■fleetly dead, which should always be tak^ 
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•■■'W 



'V!" ' , . asdess. All th^ 

^': ., r.^^ these trees; thi^ 

-!i L-hesnut, Scotch nsr 
^i firs: these, when /" 
., \ , to protect them trc 
disable to put these in p 
. proper trees may be obt* 
, IS also to supply the pl^ 
^iown down, and to keep ^ ^^ 
. v> ilways on the ground. 

No. XXV. 

l^a.sturc LkuuI, 

. iin^ clump of planting near the head 

.. v,\\w\\ would be very ornamental, atici 

:iNi well chosen and laid out as such, 

•vv .i allowed of latJ to fall sadly into de- 

. ..vv'.^ arc all broke down and sheep ad 

...un^- could be more destructive; th( 

, . ,1 be iuunediately made good, and thi 

vv ip with spruce firs, oak, and Spanisl 

I \w Nirip of trees running along the hea 

. ,,..v. should always be kept up; wherevc 

, .;j'^, plants should be put in, and wher 

. •; 'Ik- trees show symptoms of decay c 

., us should always be put in to suppl 

. 4^v ., luil reared up as large as possibl 

\ vuUcrs be taken away. There are 

... »; \ v'l \ Hue old detached trees throus 

. ^. I., also several clusters, all of whic 

\ :»u.scr\cil and kept up with the greate 




, Ihere are. several bknts in the dusi 
.hcb should be filled „p; also a numbei- of !.„- 
f[t irces could be put in throughout tl.is park, parti. 
cularlymtlio hif-li parts of it, with great propriety 
mil ajlvantage to the look of the place, and to pro. 
tel them, enclose singly, as before recommended. 
ttith great advantage, a number of transplanted old_ 
(ollard trees could be put in, which would 
improve the look of this field. 



? 



■ Meadoir. 



1 



In the clusturs ami rows of trees in this meadow, 
there lias been some of the most unaccountable cut- 
ting and thinning that I have ever met witli : — For 
tte most part a number of trees, not fewer than six 
and seven in many places, particularly the north 
s4e, have been all cut out of one place, which has 
made great blanks and gaps in many places. Healthy 
trees have been cut out very lately, and that not a 
ieWt which is spoiling these plantations very much, 
and in such a wanton manner, as it is totally impos- 
sible to account for such conduct. What the hand 
of the unskilful and merciless thinner has thought 
worth his while to leave, the ravages of winter have 
laid ho'd of; the improper thinning has let in and 
laid open to the storm many places, so that numbers 
are now and tlien blown down, and will be so to the 
gpd— plant as in No. XXIV. The roots of the trees 
cut are left so high, that it is really, to a lover oi'a 
beautiful lawn and tine trees, truly dJ 
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beibre the timber of it be useless. All the blanks 
should be filled up amougst these trees ; this should 
, be done with oak, Spanish chesnut, Scotch fir, elm, 
plane, spruce, and silver firs; these, when put in, 
must be enclosed singly, to protect them from the 
cattle. It would be advisable to put these in plenti- 
i'ully, so as a choice of proper trees may be obtained 
to rear for ornament, as also to supply the place of 
those dying out or blown down, and to keep a pro- 
per crop of fine trees always on the ground. 

No. XXV. 

Pasture Land. 

There is a young clump of planting near the head 
of this field wliich would be very ornamental, and 
has been at first well chosen and laid out as such, 
but it has been allowed of latS to fall sadly into de- 
cay J the fences are all broke down and sheep ad- 
mitted ; nothing could be more destructive ; the 
fences sliould be immediately made good, and the 
blanks filled up with spruce firs, oak, and Spanish 
chesnut. The strip of trees running along the head 
of this park, should always be kept up j wherever 
there are gaps, plants should be put in, and when- 
ever any of tlie trees show symptoms of decay or 
dying, plants should always be put in to supply 
their places, and reared up as large as possible 
before the others be taken away. There are a 
number of very fine old detached trees through 
this park, as also several clusters, all of which 
should be preserved and kept up with the greatest 
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care. There are. several blanks in the clusters 
which should be filled up ; also a number of sin** j 
gle trees could be put in throughout this park, part 
cularly in the high parts of it, with great proprietjl^ 
and advantage to the look of the place, and to prt 
tect them, enclose singly, as beibre recommendediT 
With great advantage, a number of transplanted oldtl 
pollard trees could be put in, which would greatl^l 
improve the look of this field. . 'if 

■li\ 



■ T„ .k„ ., 



In tlie clusters and rows of trees in this mtiadow,1 
jjhere has been some of the most unaccountable cut- 
iting and thinning that 1 have ever met with : — For I 
ithe ipost part a number of trees, not fewer than six J 
(And seven in many places, particularly the north 1 
i^de, have been all cut out of one place, which has 
piade great blanks and gaps in many places. Healthy 
^ees have been cut out very lately, and that not a . 
lew, which is spoiling these plantations very much, 
md in such a wanton manner, as it is totally impos- 
jble to account for such conduct. What the hand j 
tf the nnskilful and merciless thinner has thought 1 
irortli his while to leave, the ravages of" winter have I 
^d hold of; die improper thinning has let in and J 
aid open to the storm many places, so that numbers ] 
P'e now and then blown down, and will be so to the j 
(nd — plant as in No. XXIV. The roots of the trees J 
(lit are lelt so high, that it is really, to a lover of a 
beautiful lawn and line trees, truly disgusting. ' 



h 



Dress up all tlie wounds of the trees here ; keep the 
whole up as long as possible — cut not a single tree 
out till they arc dead in the top and root — before 
losing the timber, pollard such trees as die in the 
top, while they live in the roots, so as to become or- 
namental — plant in close, and till up the blanks, as 
advised and directed in plantation, No. XXIV. No 
one will dispute the claims of the trees in this field, 
both as to shelter and ornament, and they deserve a 
degree of attention more than hashitlierto been paid 
to them. 

No. XXVII. ; 

Sekidere, on tlie Estate ofBalgonie, Haddingt(»- , 
shire, September 1827. 

The trees on the lop of the rocks at the west end 
of this beautiful lawn are falling fast into decay ; this, 
may be accounted for, first, from the dryness and 
shallowness of the soil ; second, from their exposurej 
and, third, from their being allowed to remain too 
thick lor too long a time, and thus in want of nourish- 
ment. 

1st, A dry shallow soil is most unfavourable totlu^ 
rearing of trees to a great age and size. We fifidi 
that trees will grow on very bare rocky soils, pro- 
vided the climate is wet and moist, such as the west 
of Scotland, &c. ; but here the reverse is the case, 
as the climate is very dry, and the ground we are 
now treading on is very thin and near the hard whin 
rock, so that the roots have not depth of earth to 
keep for them a sufficient supply oi" moisture, parti- 
cularly so as the trees increase in aize, and tbej' 
always require an adtUtional supniv: that being dfr 



lied them to sufficient extent, as they increase in 
ize they i-cqiiire more, they grow slow, become lan- 
guid, stinted in their growth, at last die. 2d, Their 
leing on an elevated situation, and exposed to every 
Itorm that blows, is also much against their growth j 
lad they been in a less exposed situation, although 
to. the same soil, there would have been less danger 
il£ their decay. 3d, It is plain, and must be allowed 
^ all hands, that the more trees increase in size, the 
DOre room they require, both above and below groundj 
but many of these trees having for so long a time been 
l^owed to grow so close together, the storm has 
lashed them against each other in the tops, and de- 
stroyed their figure as trees ; and as the roots must 
faake new wood annually below ground as well as 
Kiove ground, the tliinness of the soil and the 
peat number of roots or trees always requiring more 
[tOom and nourishment as they increased in size, 
jwd not receiving either in sufficient quantity, they 
ftdioved not only to become, year ailer year, more 
■guid in their growth, but in the end they die. It 
ta well authenticated fact, tJiat trees grow faster 
torn the age of twenty years till they be eighty years 
id, than they do afterwards ; that is to sayj they 
lake more timber in every one year, betwixt these 
ges than they do in every four years after; this is 
teily accounted for, as duiing this age, supposing 
lie soil to be good and not overburdened, and tJiey 
fteeeive all the nourishment, &c. that they require, 
8te larger they grow they require the more nourish- 
ptai, and not receiving the increasing supplies they 
'H^OKt they must grow slower ; tlierefbre, I say. 
In* notwithstanding the soil and situation, had these 
&been thinned properly out in time, they would 
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have been much larger, mure healthy trees, and 
lived longer. In all places of this kind, early tliin- 
f ning, and attention to the rearing should be parli- 
I cularly attended to. As this is a very conspicuous si- 
I tuation, and adds great beauty to the place, to have 
^a cluster of planting, of any kind, all the trees that 
I will live should be kept on it, and only cut out such 
fta die. A number of them may aliio be tried as 
I pollards, as has been pointed out 

Ikit to cure all these maladies, and to obtain secu^ 
F rity tor the future, this most desirable of all object^ 
I a proper chister of ornamental, as also trees of all 
I descriptions, on this spot, attend tu the followiog 
1 netliud. inclose a given space — I should suppose 
I it may be carried west to the top of tlie rocks, 
[■ which will save some expense in enclosing, and a lit- 
^ tie more ground both on the south and north of the, 
old trees may be added ; still should this addition la 
tlie least intercept the view from Ealgonc House, 
the cluster of old trees may even be lUvidcd, and an 
avenue opened through them for a view ; or if the 
proprietor should think it more advisable to keep by 
the old boundary, it will do the same an adding to 
its size J but I should think to divide it into two se- 
parate oval or roinul clusters, the most interesting 
and picturesque. Whichever is tixed on, let it be 
properly enclosed, and then plant up with larch JirK 
at four teet, plant from plant, with a spruce, silveTi 
and Scotcli fir alternately at every sixteen feet from 
each other, on the new ground, and plant wholly 
larch trees amongst the old trees, at three feet dis- 
tant, wherever they can be got put in. When tlie 
larch is four feet high on the new ground, cut out 
the one half mid put in oak, Spaobb cbcsnut, pla 



elm, autl beecli alternately, and cut them over, 

I&nting at west approach ; and rear these kinds 

J as standards, at proper distances, leaving a part 

' the evergreens also to rear up. When the 

tch firs, amongst the old trees, are three feet high. 

It out every other tree, say every second tree, and 

at in chiefly spruce firs to be toped down for 

aderwood, taking care to keep the whole ground 

'ays full of underwood. When any of the old 

■d wood trees dies out, be sure to rear up a tree 

bm the underwood to supply its jilace. When the 

"ch firs are to be taken out, in order to the plant- 

; in the other trees, be sure to cut them over, and 

; dig out by the roots ; and when cut over, prune 

! trees cut, and leave all the twigs, say branches, 

consume on the ground. This method, together 

hh keeping the ground completely full of under- 

t«d, will at once cure, in a most satisfactory man- 

. the dryness and thinness of the soil, as it will 

Sep the roots always damp and moist ; so that 

[ all times, and to all ages, the trees will have 

BufficiSnt supply of nourishment, and the larch 

is, although never intended, nor will they ever 

taie to be timber trees here, yet by allowing 

em to stand for so long a time, they will enrich 

soil and make it fit to carry trees of every de- 

iptlon to maturity. Again, when the tops of the 

iderwood comes half way up tlie naked stems of 

! old trees, or up to the lowmost branches, this will 

npletely shelter tliem, and cure the storminess 

the exposure j and by attending to the thinning 

electing out the standril trees in time, before 

at too great a height, the three evils which 

1 the ruin of this once beautiful plantation 



larch plants rises up to cover the rocks, or affon 
shelter, put in plants on the rocks alternately, above 
h thein ; observe also, that the plants already into thi 
L follows that are in a thriving state, may be allowed 
k Ao come on ; but by alt means till up with larch fin 
f amongst these also, as they will most effectually eo- 
I ^ch and make an excellent soil, and the expense of 
I ithe larch plants is a mere trifle. After the larcll 
I .firs have come up to cover all the bare rocks, &c. 
I ,and the hard-wood plants put in for the first time, the 
I second cutting of the larch firs out must not take 
I .place till the hard-wood trees have been once cut 
I jover, and tlie new growths coming up, as has before 
L Jbeen observed ; this is both a sure, simple, and cheap, 
k,|lBethod of obtaining planting on sucti places. There 
I -is, however, another plan, equally sure and much more 
I .speedy, as it will give almost the immediate effect or 
I iBhow of a plantation, even on these bare rocks; 
I and is attended with no very considerable expense: 
f jthat is, to remove from a new cut coppice, or under* 
iWOod, stools, or roots of oak, or any other tree tliat 
grows from cutting, when newly cut over, and pro- 
perly di'essed up for the growth, and place these 
down upon the rocks, being careful in litting them, 
with as much earth about the roots as possible ; and 
, if there is the least crevice or chink in the rock 
f ^Sphere it is placed, the young fibres or roots find 
|4|iem out, and they never go back. 1 have seen 
Jlgrowths, from stools removed, and placed on bare 
r jpcks of this kind, from eighteen inches to tiiree feet 
l^ng, in one season, and never went back. The 
l»tools or roots of trees of any size will do, provided 
Rjthey are healthy ; but the most portable and easily 
removed, are young trees from four to eight inches 



lAliameter, when cut over at the roots ; hy this me- 
Uhod, the most hare, locky, and exposed situations 
may at once be planted. Where there is depth of 

lil and shelter, tlie whole tree may he removed ; 
lut this is plain to everyone. In spring 1825, I 

ivered upwards of a fourth of an Irisli acre, of as 
■e rock as any here, with roots of oak, ash, Spanish 

lesnut, plane, elm, and some willows, and not one o£ 

lem but grew, and from many of them are trees now 
feet high ; this was done to cover up the view of 
^e bare rock from the raansioTi, and it served the 
pirpose instantly and most effectually. There is no 
(oppice cutting on the estate of Balgone, I believe j - 
|(ut for the purpose of" covering any particular spot, 
^e oak, ash, or even other trees that are to be taken 
^t of South Meadow, may be used so far as 
ftiey will go, or from any other young plantation, 
mhen such can be taken out with plenty of earth, 
(irithout injury to the rest of the trees. I have been 
a^e more particular witli this plantation, as it will 
aerve all others of a similar kind, and on any of the 
other estates or places. 



PlantaHon to he made in a Valley, Balgone. 

Nothing, in my opinion, would add more to the 
^blime grandeur of the already indescribable roman- 
acenery to be seen in this vale, (where the im- 
mensely high, wild, perpendicular rocks would al- 
most make a stranger believe he had been in a trance, 
fjgrt once earned from the fertile lands of Haddington 
the wilds of Argyie or Inverness-shire,) than 
(Wanting the whole ridge of these rocks, and a pri- 



vate walk made all along their ba»s from east to westi 
the whole length of the valley ; which planting should' 
be made a sufficient wideness out from the basis oU 
the rocks, so as to form a serpentine walk curving« 

I out and in towards the rocks, the curves to be soi 
sharp in some place turning in to the rocks so as 
to have a full view of the most rugged and wild parts- 

■ of them, which I would term the wilderness walk. 

' As this place, from its soil and situation, will carrot 

: every kind of tree up to maturity, the kinds to bei 
particularly cultivated as tlie standing timber tre«*i 
are such as grow to the largest size, and live to tin 
greatest age ; for this purpose, the oak, Spanish cheM 
nut, beech, plane, silver, spruce, and pinaster firs; 

I these kinds to be regularly thinned out, and trained 
up from the plant to stand at the distances, alwap 
keeping it full of ever-green wood in the same 
way, and on the same principle, and attending to 
the same system as laid down. It will not be im- 
proper in this well sheltered place, to plant even 
a few larch fira to be reared up as timber trees, 
they will grow very fast here ; where the soil is very 

I bare and shallow near the rocks, acorns may be put 

' in. The proprietor will be pleased to observe, thd 
in the method proposed, and to be followed up hei 

' I am considering the whole of this valley, from thi 
Sowhole west to and sweeping round the west end 

I the rocks, to have a made walk or ride trom tiK 

I mansion through the Belviderc lawn, to enter the w8 
derness walk at the south-west end of the rocks, aii 
the walk or drive through Balgone strip to joi 

, crossing the valley at the head or west end. TlH 
meadow either to be laid down in fine pasture, tl 
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^1016 extent of it as a fine lawn of pleasure ground, 
th the circuitous offsets of planting almost meet- 
Dg each side across the vale j also a part or parts se- 
>aratc from each other may be laid down, say con- 
■rted into flower gardens, turning the whole valley 
■k) pleasure grounds and planting. This would add 
■-immense value to the estate of Balgone, and the 
■(lole plan can he executed at a very little expense, 
flmparatively speaking, nature herself having with 3 
masterly hand sketched out the enclianting and su- 
perbly grand, yet truly romantic scenery, which, 
when finished by art, as pleasure grounds and walks 
"»ut this place, it will be surpassed by none, and 
ailed by few in the country. 

No. xxvni. 

Round Stable Padock, at Powerscourt. 



'Id this field there is a magnificent ash tree, which 
18 not only well worthy the attention and care of the 
Proprietor, but is also worthy the admiration of Stran- 
g's visiting Powerscourt. I suppose it the largest 
! o£ the kind in Ireland ; at all events it is the 
lest I have heard of, and it is the fourth largest 
s of ash I have ever seen either in Scotland or 
gland ; it is still healthy and growing, and I have 
doubt but it may increase in size for a number of 
This grand natural production girths, at the 
ftllest part of the bole, twenty-one feet, and 
Bttle higher and lower thirty feet ; though the 
» main trunk be but short, it sends up two magni- 
IBnt and truly beautiful stems ; measured close to 
bere they spring from the main trunk, each will 
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^rth within a trifle of the trunk at the smallest p»li 

and then run up to an immense height — taking tl 
pVonderful tree in all, its soUd contents is nvt 
uliian from GOO to 700 cubic feet. By taking <i< 
i,a small part of an old wall, which I understand is Z 

fnouseas afence.andone or two tree8,it would opd 
y^ most beautiful view of it from the present approPi 
k,to the mansion, from which approach I think ip( 
I Vate foot-walk should be made to this sublime ao 
k grand tree. There are a few blemishes in it, wlucf> 
► will hasten its decay j these should be immediatdji 
I dressed up and covered over ; supposing the timb* 
yof Uiis tree to be all sound and wholesome, and 
I down, at the present selling price of such timber, itt 
•Talue would be L.97» lOs- Wliere is the proprietor 
Irthat would not protect, to the very last stage ofd^ 
i'cay, such a treasure of value and of ornament, fc 
lied down to him by his forefathers? Surely nothng 
but dire necessity would induce him to do othei 
>Shan to transmit it to his posterity. A little aibfrvi 
■4his tree, in the same field, are two very fine plaiMl 

Vt present (!21st April) in full blossom ; these « 

i Announcers of the approach of reviving spring 

well worthy of notice and attention. There are 

p large ash trees which stand right in face of tl 

I places, one of them in particular is spoiling, 

hould be taken down, to give full scope and \ 

rfrom the approach road ; both of these ash trees mi) 

fr without the least injury to the look of the place, to 

8 great benefit to tlie two planes, be taken away 

80, they should be taken out by the roots. Tliei 

are a number more of fine old trees in this fieW 

much in want of being properly pruned, 

the blemishes dressed up. The clump of younj 
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Thoe is jbo a Tinmi vumn wl mA 
dd which ducjd se je2^ «* ; fraos its espoMl 
Um nothing isbasL^ x cm am vi'Mz wmn hbafct 

J fill tlui-i itp « «^ ^.o»ii>^iai«#J ^ pi— »»t^iilfc >ii>. 

V. InthisfiddisjaKMiaa'jwiiiflrslnpaf^^ 
this on the sooth leqinreB a little tbinniiqt, am) if 
iiidicionslj, wili beef greit advantage to \t\ tVom 
posed situation this must be done graduiilly% till 
ees stand at equal distances of about i^ighliH>n 
tree from treet at which, on the top of thin Imnk 
n all the exposed places, thoy nmy hImhiI its A 
ed phintation; where thera in n chiilt^ei hiki» 
the larch fir, and spare any oihvr ii*«^e in pi-i*. 
::e. The trees in this fleld. chIIwI D^'y'* Wwd| 
>ttom of the Course, are for the greater part 
thriving, and will grow till thoy become of very 
size in such a situation. Herei with gr^^^^to- 
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pjiety and advantage, a few trees may be tal 
which should be done this spring, and the 
trees dressed up. The particular trees that should 
be taken out here were pointed out as I went along, 
say about twenty in ail ; so that they need no far- 
ther description. It is always to be understood it is 
only the dwarBsh and unthrifly, and such as never 
will be proper trees, and are at present injuring their 
neighbouring trees, that are to be taken out The 
atrip along tlie dike side, on the public or comtiKHi 
approach to the mansion, together with the row of 
trees outside, say on the south of said approach, formi 
a fine avenue, and screens the common from the pri- 
vate approach. I may here be permitted to observe, 
that I am an advocate for keeping up entire, all old 
aveQue.s of large timber trees about a mansion or seit 
of a proprietor ; and I am of opinion, that notUl^ 
gii^s a place an air of antiquity more than they d^ 
and should never be cut down but at the direction 
and desire of the proprietor. In this, however, I dif* 
ter from almost the whole of my profession of modem 
improvei-s, whose plans are to cut these up into dfr 

tacbcd grou{>s. The present Earl of sent a ptth 

feuional gentleman fmm England to improve tui 
woods &c. on his i-statc in Scotland, and he cut sU 
the tine old a^vnues of trees leading to the Palace of 
» into small ira*gwUr groups ol* about three and 
five trees Vfhich, when the Earl came down and saw, 
he wmild h*\x^ giwn, as Ik* himself expressed it, the 
half ol" the wMc prv>pcrty to haw had these beauti- 
lul avonitos of ttves up apun. I could give a great 
many nuvi« in8tancc.« ^4' this kind. No one that envt 
siw the iiKlc^chhably l^^«utitui avenues of lotiy tivsfr 
«« and Oir«r ihv oaNtto ol" Invcrarr, the seat 
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Duke of Argyle, would believe that any man in the 
possession of his rational senses would ever cut down 
such beautiful avenues. 



No. XXX. 

, West to the Mansion. 

In this clump there have been, although a consi- 
derable time ago, a great many trees cut out j it 
must be evident to the most superficial observer that 
this is its misfortune, and will in the end prove its 
Tuin. It has already been the means of many being 
brought down by storms, and which will bring down 
jllWny more. There is at present one of the best of 
Nfce beech trees blown over, and allowed to lie on its 
Jftfghbouring tree, which is not only destroying it, 
flit if allowed to lie much longer, when the tree gets 
Hfto foliage and heavy in the top, the first gale of 
%Sld will take both trees down, and a great blank 
KWed to those already made. There is in the same 
^e a large oak in the same state ; both trees should 
I immediately taken away. Fill up the blanks here 
"^h oak, Spanish chesnut, spruce and silvers firs. 
When a tree is blown over on its neighbouring tree, 
lot a moment should be lost in taking it down ; for 

llowed to lie, ten to one but it will bring down 

tree it hes upon. 



No. XXXI. 
here is here some very fine trees ; two of the 



elms very much destroyed by cutting off the brancb* 

I M ; if this was necessary, as is said to be the case hen^ 

f why not cut them close into the trunk of the treei 

^ and dress and cover up the wound. Nothing can be 

more disgusting to the eye than to see trees mangled 

in this form, nor can any thinj:j be more rmnoui 

to the health of the tree. All stich branches should 

I be immediately cut close, and dressed up as recoiii- 

I meoded in plantation No. IV. 



No. XXXIl. 

Trees about the Garden. 

As these trees both afford excellent shelter to tNf 

garden and mansion, and are also very omamental 

I the whole of them should be kept up as long as pw 

' rfble with the greatest care, and those only t^el 

' out after they become perfectly dead before tbd 

timber grows useless, and other trees put in and re»i 

ed up in their places; dress up their wounds as' 

I No. IV. All trees for shelter should be kept closd 

on the ground than in a plantation, particularly aboOl 

If garden. Supposring large trees to be singled outti 

■ i84 feet, tree from tree, or at most 30 feet, they shouW 
L always be thinned out so as another tree might stai 

■ {n the gap betwixt each of them, and underwood 
f ihould be reared betwixt them, covering the nakd 
, trunks of the large trees. 
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No. XXXIII. 

Hollow. 

Here are some very fioe old English elms, almost 

whole of which siiould be reared as long aa time 

';<till allow them to stand. In one place where four 

riPees stand in a group, two of the elms may be taken 

iDt, say the two worst of the trees, but nothing more. 

*re are some very fine healthy young Spanish ches- 

BDits, which should be reared up with great care. As 

" ese trees are excellent for ornament, live to a great 

;e, and grow to a great size, as also very profitable 

cut down as timber, in all places of the plantation 

^ere these are, they should be cultivated with great 

ire. One beech tree will be found here, marked to 

taken off one of the best of these chesnuts, which 

hould be done immediately. There has been a fine 

althy Spanish chesnut cut here, which Is a great 

ty ; almost any tree should be cut to give scope to 

|li9 J but bemg in an open place I am thoroughly at 

loss to discover the reason for taking it out. Some 

ther large trees have been taken out here, for what 

iorpose I cannot devise. There is a fine bank of 

|tood here, down towards the river side, which wants a 

Ittle thinning, and if done judiciously will much im- 

jpove it. Take out all the bad ash, dress up the 

|ools, and allow them to come up as underwood, 

hich will be fine shelter for game, &c. 




1 



No. XXXIV. 
'* Sank. 



The clump on the north-east end of this bank is 
\ ftst fiUling into decay ; this has been hastened b; 
^ ciireless manner in which it has been thinned. 
L .Qn an exposed bank of wood of this kind, notjiti^ 
1 1|bould be cut out of it ailer the trees arrive at tfa6 
L^ijCht of sixteen feet, when the thinning of all sacfa 
l^ould be finished. This bank will wholly extirpate 
* Ifielf if not soon tilled up ; it should be immediately 
say all the blanks witli tbe oak, Spanidi 
ttt, Scotch an<t ^)ruce firs. 
' ft The strip along the foot of this bank wants a Btdd 
I l^mii^, and if done in a proper manner will much 
Improve ii. When there is a cboice, take away tbe 
F ^tch firs, as these will neier be ornamental trcei 
f fcew- From iho hei^it of the trees, it mu>t be Ihitt. 
I wd cauttoujJr and gradually. The round clump 

I -^-^i^ ibe st^ should be imroediateijn 

1 tf by ptaating in oak and ^^anish chestnil^ 

e i» a berdk tree, beside a Sootcb fir, deadialli^ 

, tl aboiaU be cut over ai n poUnnl, which wilL 

I the Ims trf" both trees Ar HMiy year^ Wh^ 

" i uiMly topped ttkecMf the Sootchfli 

tt * WMj ciii^icwiiM laoiL the old i 

I aft saved ami noned np with care and «1> 



Xa XXXV. 



pmosity; there is to be seen many fine healthy 
Bd large trees, two beech and a Scotch fir, grow- 
ilg out between each, and that to within a few 
iche3 of each other, aid some of them averag- 
ig in girth upwards of s^ven feet. This, I con- 
(Bs, is wholly new to me. I have never, in all 
(e course of my profession, laet with any thing 
|iial toiti say different kitnU of trees growing as it 
jgre from the same root, and tnai too in a straight 
>w, to such a size and degree ofotrfection. These 
l^es are well worthy the inspecJoQ of strangers. 
Iwerve, it is no rarity to see one ottae same species 
pvw from the same roots to the size,&c. • but trees 
jjf different species, and so much scas beech and 
Bpptch fir; these trees are worthy ih proprietor's 
Mention, and should be kept up with c&e. Xwo of 
beech trees here should be topped ^ a pollard 
tout 17 or 18 feet up from the ground, lowing all 
le branches to remain under that height, "cjjig will 
ive scope to all the three, &c. In the bair alons 
le foot on the north side, are some fine vanish 
lesnuts, which should be relieved to get sct)e to 
pcome ornamental trees. Tiiis bank being a>o^_ 
auation of the last bank, wants all a little thini^™ 
traagers visiting the beautiful mansion ofPowrs. 
^urt should never leave the place without ieeig 
lese trees. 

No. XXXVI. 

Field. 



if'- 



•In this field are some very fine healthy old les, 
pd it would much improve the look of the placto 



turn it into a lawn of trees, which should be done by 
taking away some of the bad looking and worthies 
of the trees, and dreasing up properly those that re- 
main. There appears to tave been some very fine 
large old trees taken o« here, from their stools, 
which have been left abpve the surface, uncommon- 
ly high ; these old nx)ts should be grubbed out; it 
would give more jasture and a much better look to 
8uch a field, nohiii^ on the river side should be 
touched. The beit and largest of tlie trees have 
been formerly nrt liere, but let it be understood what 
I mean should (Ome out, is the very worst of th8 
trees, leaving armany of the best trees as are neces- 
vary for the p'rj'ose o( having a fine show of lawn 
timber trees. All trees in a lawn where the surface 
is even and .Iways in pasture or pleasure grounds, 
rfiould be s^g'ed out to about 40 feet, tree fromtre^ 
' and that t^ as regular as possible. 



No. xxxvn. 



- Meadow. 



I (11 the aouth-west side of this bank are some very 

fiiy evergreen trees of Scotch and silver firs, which 

} ae geat beauties so near the mansion ; also some 

I iardiood trees, all of which should stand as orna- 

I mentl trees. There is a bank of wood at the foot 

f of tfe pond requiring a little thinning ; also some 

j draiing to obtain good trees, which is a great object 

^ so ^ar the pleasure ground. One or two badly top- 

pe-dying ash trees may be taken out, as has al- 

re*y been noticed; nothing is more ornamental 



bout a gentleman's seat than trees, and of various 
Rnds. Evergreens should bear a predominant part, 
my Scotch, silver, and spruce firs, as theae are always 
lie same in winter as in summer. 






No. XXXVIII. 



"tTiis bank is a very fine spot for wood, but there 
not at present half a crop on the ground. Take 
'ay all the dwarfish and unthrifty trees, as also the 
lost of the alders. Drain the wet places ; but where 
and can be kept dry, plant with oak, Spanish 
lesnut, elm, and plane. In places where it will be 
^ays damp, plant tree saugh and poplar. In this 
iank by the river is a particularly fine old oak ; on 
file top, a fine silver fir, which are specimens of what 
perfection trees can be brought to. In all planta- 
Sons where the trees are unshapely, and not healthy, 
it is much better to cut them down, and rear up 
tees, either more profitable or more ornamental ; 
Jjothing betokens a place going into decay or ne- 
[^ct, more than to see trees of this description re- 
ining, when by a little attention the ground could 
covered witb fine healthy thriving trees, where 
soil and situation are favourable for them. 



No. XXXIX. 
■ Bank Young PianUttion. 



j^ This Bank is of excellent soil for rearing ; 




almost every description ; and as may be seen from 
the trees on it, will rear them very rapidly, althougb 
the larch firs, where they have stood good, have got 
the ascendancy of the others, siill from the exposed 
situation of this bank, the larch wili never come to 
be a profitable, ornamental, or long lived tree here. 
The top of this bank, in particular, commands a most 
extensive view of the adjoining country. 

I am of opinion that a triangular row of sprura 
and silver firs along the top of the bank, should be 
planted and reared up to maturity, as standing tim- 
ber trees ; for this purpose, plants of this kind should 
be carefully put in, and reared up at fifteen feet, tree 
from tree, which when up, will cover the look of the 
place as if it were a forest ; wherever it is necessaij 
to fill up blanks, that should be done with spruce and 
silver firs ; rear and thin, and cut the other trees u 
jhey come up, gradually and to regular distance, as 

"recommended in No. XXII. say 's Glen, tk 

young part of it, leaving a variety of the kinds al- 
ready planted, only where there is a choice, take 
^way the larch firs. The belt of old trees on the top 
of tins bank, is both sheltering and very ornamental." 
There has been a very considerable number of these 
trees cut lately, which from their stocks, appear to 
Jaave been very healthy ; had there been some, aDe 
ihat but a very few, taken from the back part of tbif 
belt, it would not have been so bad, but the tree; 
taken are from the front of the bank, and the verj' 
worst place they could possibly have been cut out at. 
I would not have thought there could have been i 
man found in the three kingdoms, in possession of 
his right mind and his eyes open, that would have 
done such a thing ; any person wishing to see the 
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ibsurdity of such work, need only look at the roots 
''' the trees cut, and see where they are cut from, 
; roots of which are covered over with turfi which 
fcows plainly the thing was no sooner done than re- 
)ented of, and the error discovered when too late. 
ATge old trees should never be cut down in any 
mspicuous situation without due deliberation. 

No. XL. 



■ Young Plantation. 

This plantation, particularly the old part of it, 
Wierever there are blanks, should be filled up with 
l|k and spruce firs chiefly ; larch fir is not at all a 
lee suited to this place, as they will not live long, ; 
or come to maturity on this soil and situation. As 
Us plantation should be reared to timber trees, to 
Snd as a wood or forest of trees always full and co- 

Ered with underwood in the young part of it, there 
by far too many Scotch firs, and in some places 
ere is nothing else ; where this is the case a part 
Should be taken out, and hardwood trees put in 
their place. Put in the hardwoods, say oak, ash, 
elm, and plane alternately at twentj'-eight feet dis- 
tance, tree from tree, keeping a Scots or spruce fir 
between each. As a wood or forest, at this distance, 
they may stand to be reared up to maturity, keeping 
ground always full with underwood. Where the 
are already begun to kill the hardwood, they 
lould be taken out, and this gradually, as advised 
•'s Glen, Young Bank, No. XXII. — There are 
number of tlie hardwood plants, say beech particu- 
ly, in the oldest part of it, that require pruning^ 
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vffty mucb ; trees at the height they have airiraA i^ 
may with safety, and should be pruned too, foe thdr 
[ .future shape as a tree, but when they get older tbe 
I ^uning kniie should never be ap[^ied, exc^t in 
[ liases of necessity. By a judicious pruning of tnn, 
I W more properly may be called plants, at this beigli^ 
I Jiay from two to four feet high, the future shape sod 
L health of the tree may be in a great measure deter- 
I ffiined. To keep underwood in plantations of this 
Ijdnd, is very useful for the health and growth of the 
l'«Id trees to be reared to maturity, and by having the 
[ JUnderwood of oak, it may be turned to excellent a& 
Mjount by cutting it over every twenty years ot n, li 
1 oak coppice, &c. at same time affording excellat 
^ fbelter for all kinds of game. 



' Voung Plantation, 



This is a most excellent soil for rearing tranlf 

l^every description, although very poor and im 

t to moss, and tlie situation high and bare Eor m 

I , round it ; for although the situation is bleak and 

% posed, yet in planting a large tield of it togetber» it 

I may be made a fine plantation, and will be of llM 

^»^eatest use here in covering the cold, bleak lookioK 

1^ naked moor, and will not only warm, shelter, 

. cover the bare appearance of the place itself, hut 

bomament and beautify the whole of this bare look^ 

lountry for many miles distant. For which import 

^ant purpose, not only what is already planted, Iwt 

great deal more should, and could, with great pre 



ity and advantage be added to it, as the land for 
most part is adapted for no other purpose, and 
Wer can be brought to pay one shilling, for twenty 
I8t it will do in planting. Let us consider a planta- 
in to be made and reared here solely for profit, and 
insure a regular annual return of profit ; it would 
to plant the whole, or part of it on a proper prin- 
ple for a natural oak coppice (and I may observe, 
r the way, that the coldest and most barren places 
'these mountains, will carry oak coppice) and cut 
■er (after being brought to a proper system) every 
'enty-four years ; dividing it into twenty-four re- 
gular yearly cuttings, it will produce at the rate (rf 
Beven pounds sterling per acre of annual rent ; and 
that too, for any length of time without expense of 
keeping ; but to keep the fences good, which can be 
Very easily done in this place, where the stones are 
got for the lifting up ; were this plan to be adopted, 
the method for planting and converting it into a na- 
tural oak coppice, is to plant the whole after being 
■nclosed with oaks at eight ieet distant, plant from 
ibnt, with a nurse tree of larch or spruce fir between 
ch, which should be cut away when the oaks get 
e height of four feet, and at the age of fifteen years, 
thereabouts, the whole of the oaks should be cut ; 
iwever it may be proper to observe, that the oak 
d bark will not pay so much the first cutting, as 
ere is but one stem from the plant in place of three 
four, that can be reared from the stocks in after 
RUttings. (See this fully explained in my Forester's 
luide.) After the first cutting at fifteen years, they 
kould be cut every twenty-four years thereaf 
Ibserve, that an oak natural coppice requires «- 
ilter after the first cutting, however exposed the 
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utuatioD may be ; but to oriiameDt it as a plantatioii 
in this place, all along the top, sides, and foot of the 
hill, should be skirted with standing trees of spruce 
Scotch, and silver 6rs j say a double row planted and 
reared up in a trianfjular form, which would always 
keep up the view or look of it as a standing p]antai<- 
tioif, and the interior to be cut even, as aforesaid, 
coppice, and maiden trees left every cutting amongst 
the coppice, which will always give the whole the 
)ttok of a plantation. But to have tliis always as % 
■wood or forest, it would be well to rear trees of every 
description on it, and then I would recommend to 
lant oak, Spanish chesnut, Scotch elm, ash, plane, 
Scotch, spruce, silver and larch firs alternately. To 
give variety to its look at a distance, these should be 
planted, thinned, and reared up as described in — ^"M 
■Glen, No. XXII. keeping always the ground fuUafi 
underwood. Should the proprietor prefer this lut) 
plan, I would advise that the triangular trees of eveT'^ 
greens, as formerly recommended, be planted rouiuii 
t sides. I would give a preference to the first 
plan, as it may be made to answer both the puq 
^ ornament and profit. 
. The present enclosure, already made here, require* 
planting up, which should be immediately attendetl 

•ito in one or other of the proposed plans ; it is w 

enclosed, and only needs to be kept full of plants 

jaake it a plantation ; wliere the heath is very strcHigj 

should be cut down before planting, and where th) 

'«ril IB very bare, plant larch firs, in order to make i 
"Boil. See my Forester's Guide on planting wastd 
luids. As I said before, a great deal more lani 
should be planted here, particularly the field imme 
diately before this enclosed plantation — it is really 



tn-th being looked into and planted, as very great 
vantages in many respecta would be gained to the 
roperty by it ; but this does not come under my au- 
lorized survey at present. 

I This is an exceeding high exposed situation, yet 
fe plants in the small clump of planting made on it 
doing extremely well on some places, although 
(ry little attention seemed to be paid to it. 



Fowersconrt IVood Park, South Side, 

(Here again I am under the disagreeable necessity 
lifting up my standard against a system of plant- 
; and I have not the slightest doubt of ha- 
fcding the remark, that every professional man 
■e least skilled in planting would do the same, al- 
nough the task is exceedingly painful and irksome ; 
^'et I am totally at a loss to know how I am to 
get at the kernel without first breaking the shell j 
itiis shall for the present be passed over, as much 
•possible ; nor will I take any notice of the waste 
■ plants and expense of planting ; in the finest 
m soils, raost sheltered situation, at eighteen inches, 
pid two feet plant from plant, planting into a bog 
■I the very midst of a running stream of water, . 
planting on the hill where it is exposed, at three and 
four feet distance, with large plants of Scotch ffr, &c. 
The roads formed through this side of the park are a 
great improvement, being most tastefully and admin, 
ably laid off, which serves to improve, facilitate, aP' 
uify the whole place. It must be plain to a 



monstration, aiul agreed at all liands, that to luve 
Standing ornamental timber trees here, is everytiiing 
that is required, and to obtain which is the great 
and leading object to be kept in view ; for this pur. 
pose, a selection of the longest-lived and most orna- 
mental trees, at proper distances, should have been, 
and should yet be planted. This desirable ob)« 
' may easily be obtained at a trifling expense, safely, 
I permanently, speedily, and beautifully by the follow. 
' ing method : Plant tlie oak, Sitanish chesnut, Scotcl 
[ elm, English elm, ash, plane, beech, spruce and 

ver firs alternately, at from thirty-two to thirty-si: 
t&et distant, plant from plant, in all the blanks be 
P'twixt the brow of the hill, say, as far up as the high- 
t of the old trees, and down to the river ; enclosf 
i them singly with small stakes, warp these for two fee 
PHp with the small branches of larch fir, which 

last for ten years,* and most effectually protect then 
' fiora deer, hares, rabbits, (althougli these were 
^ ^ick as the ground would support them,) and si. 
from the storm, blow as it will, till they were trees 
such a size as to be completely out of danger. B 
I ing thus securely sheltered and protected, they w 
. grow as much in one year, and that too without tl 
risk of misgiving, as they otherwise would^ 
■ three years, the soil being excellent, not to 
tion the present planting, which, to say the least 
it, is no planting. But to the expense, — 50 tn 
' 'will be sufficient for each acre, as a lawn of 



. mental timber trees, particularly here, these 100 
(yijl take 5000 plants, at 'iSs. per thousand, is L.fi 

' 1 liave known the warping of paling by brnnchcs of Jntch fit, feci 
out hates, rabbits, &c- for twi-nty years from a nursery With veij 
lielp. 



be expeDse of planting and enclosing singly, Sor- 
knanship alone, supposing the wood for the stobs 
ftne from the estate, as the present railing, in* 
kig nails and workmaoship to the full, L.6f), 58. 
plants, L.f), 5s. is in all L.72, lOa. I am not 
B if there will be 100 acres of the bank referred 
fter deducting the ground already occupied by 
t to plant, btit suppose less or more, if so, the 
6 will be planted and protected effectually with- 
Hsk or farther trouble, for L.72, lOs. I am 
^1 if the present system has not cost four time* 
ium. If large cltnnps or clusters of planting is 
'made on the top of the hill, enclose these dos- 

ingly with stone or paling, &c. If with a 

;n paling, 1 would recommend the email stot>- 
as by far the cheapest, say four stobs to a 
\ as it only uses sueh thinnings or crops as can- 
ye sold, whereas the sawing strong rail-paling* 
j wood that can be sold readily for a high price, 
W the expense of sawing, which is \ety high. 
B the whole is planted, which may be easily 
in one season ; turn the deer in, or indeed they 
B never have been out of this side, as will be 
frante shown, nor will it in its present state be a 

asy matter to keep deer out. Hawt the cluster 
top in the exposed situations, with oakscbie^ 

■eight feet distance, and large <Ad plants witJi 

'Ots cut over before being put into the ground, 

[they will never shake with the wind, nor slacken 

En iite roots till tiiey have gathered strength to 

Bail a Bpecies of paling with -very strong stobs at 19 feet dialaat, 
■Hi of «paxB of sawing timber, * inches broad by 2 inches thick, 
fcWi7 expendvc, aor is it near so good a fence as the small pa- 



support the tops, nor will they ever require replant 
ing. Spanish chesnut, elm, ash, and plane will do 
equally well with the oak ; by this method, plant in 
larch and other fir seedlings betwixt tliem, not dder 
than two year seedlings. 

To prevent strangers from making tbe planting in 

the water and marshes proverbial, the plants should 

be instantly removed and the places drained; in 

I any very conspicuous place, a pollard tree could 

. be transplanted in. The few trees to be taken 

out from amongst the old ones, were almost to a 

tree, fixed cwi in presence of Mr. , wlio I havB 

reason to trust, will see to them ; they must ol 

I jcourse be few and far between. Any tree, 

far decayetl, that the bark and timber will 

worth nothing to sell or cut, it would be much bet 

^ ter to cut as a pollard, (see No. IV.) as it may i 

, . that case become ornamental, while its intrinsic vali 

k is now almost nothing. As to making a plantatic 

jof timber-trees by pollards, &c., the present — 

— , Lanarkshire, built a new mansion in a fidJ 

where there was not a tree ; he in two seasons tran* 

.planted 500 trees, many with their tops whole^ 

feet high, and not 20 of them misgiving, made a ci 

plete lawn of large timber-trees in two years 

Laioblemen went to see, and were admirably deligitt 

t cd with the heaven-like grove, which was formerij 

, .barren waste land, — as inferior to that on which I SB 

I jiow tieading, as sand is to fine flower. In Lord 

Morton's deer park 500 pollards have been put 

within these five years, and not 50 out of the 500 

have misgiven, and only enclosed for a few years. 

.Young healthy trees, from 10 to 29 feet of woo4 



lake excellent pollards to transplant, and are most 
lutit'ul trees in two or three years ; many speci- 
ins of these are to be seen on tiiis same property, 

Aiich have also been pomted out as we went along. — 

lee method of transplanting, &c. in my Forester's 

Suide. 



JVood Park, North Side. 

The whole of the old trees, which are for the 
reater part oak, between the waterfall on the river 
ling upwards, about the summer house, and between 

and Mr. 's house, should all stand. To every 

iver of fine scenery and fine trees nothing on this 
irth could be more enchantingly delightful. A cer- 
in author says, " What would heaven be without 
rees ?" The bank of trees from the waterfall down 
Jwards the new Cottage, or March of Bahanna, with 
' le exception of a very small porrion of it near Ba- 
inna, is growing on land totally unfit for any thing 
lut growing trees ; indeed in the far greater part of 
there is scarcely a particle of grass to be seen grow- 
This bank of wood has been very injudiciously 
led by taking good healthy trees, and leaving 
unthrifty, not to mention the shameful cutting 
Vf leaving tlie roots of many of them more than a 
it above the ground, as well as many unaccount- 
ile blanks and gaps. The greater part of this bank 
been at one time cut over and reaied up from 
ahoots, particularly towards the top of the 



baDkt where almost to a tree they are growiug from 

the old stool. ThU bank would admit of a partial 

thinning, but in its present state, while the deer are 

at large in it, it would be doing the greatest jnjusticB 

^ to take a single tree from it, as, notwithstanding thdr 

'stinted state, many of them if dressed up would groT 

' from the old stools ; and here from the stony and 

rocky surface it would not be so easy to enclose and 

keep up a single enclosure round them as on the 

other side. As it is plain the deer have no meat on 

^ this bank, run a temporary paling or ience down from 

f'the dike above to the new dike at the back or north 

E'^f Mr. *s house, nearly in a straight line to the 

r Upper corner of the dike j also a temporary paling 
J along the foot of the bank to the cast, and cut over 
' all the old natural stools of oak along the top, and for 
^■pearly half-way down the bank, leave all the fine oU 
' fiealthy trees along the foot; as also all the healthy 
' trees growing from the plant in the bank. Dress up 
' for the growth the stools of all cut ; plant up the 
' tehole blank ground on the top of the bank up W 
■ the dike in the same manner as directed in the other 
aide ; and in a very few years the whole of this bank, 
which is fit for nothing else, will be covered with 
fine timber trees, a number of which should be al- 
ways kept up for ornament, and the ground kept full 
of oak coppice, it not being fit for pasture, and cut 
' out every twenty years such as is fit for barking ; thf 
ground here being cjuite different from that on thi 
other side. This should be attended to immediately, 
and in a few years, instead of old scraggy unlhiifly 
trees, there will be fine healthy beautiful trees, whicl 
' could be reared up for any purpose. Aa the deei 



nil never have meat here, they iihouhl be imiiic- 
Hately turned over to the other side, and part of tlie 
ixpeiiaive paHng taken to enclose this bank in a. tem- 
torary way, as described. Indeed it will be found a 
'ery difficult task to keep the deer out of the other 
ode. If any planting was to be in the side above 
&e waterfall, it should be enclosed singly as on the 
:her side, so as tlie deer may have the whole range 
1 both sides, except this bank, and this too, if at- 
tended to, after the first twelve years at longest 
[Keep all the alders on both sides of the river for or- 
nament as long as tliey will stand up. Observe, that 
coppicing this side there must always be a number 
of standard trees kept in it, say at sLxty feet, tree 
from tree ; this will always keep up its look as a pian- 
ition of ornamental trees, and the coppice or under- 
rood covering the rugged surface, which to cut every 
iFenty years will also be very profitable. The truly 
told and sublime prospect whicii this park, as it is 
tiled, presents to a stranger entering its gates, with 
16 lofty grandeur of the fine trees mounting to tlie 
ip of the hills on both sides, together with the wa- 
er&ll, cannot liiiL to make the contemplative mind 
lause and admire. 



No. XLIV. 
Powerscourt Glen Wood. 



Sece 18 an exceeding fine, although small spot of 
rtural coppice wood, unfortunately chiefiy birch ; 
E.yfaere there are oak growths, although they have 




never been either dressed up for the growtli, or cared 
L for, yet they are fine. The whole of this little en- 
■. closure should be cut over this season, and the stools 
K of oak carefully dressed up for growth. The whole 
Kl>f the birch should also be cut over, barked, and the 

■ timber cut into barrel-staves, and the birch growths 

■ extirpated, and the whole ground filled up with oak, 
^converting it into oak coppice, for which both the 

■ aoil and situation is admirably ailapted. The oak 
Ktrarking should be commenced immediately, and &• 
■Bished before the birch, as it will do to bark, so late 
' Ss the month of August. The timber of the oakii 

I'emarkably suitable for making into cart and chaise' 
wheel spokes. For the method of barking the oak, 
birch, and making the timber into spokes and staves, 
gee it briefly described in my Forester's Guide. At 
this wood is of full age for cutting, it should be at- 
tended to without delay. The profit to be derived 
from natural oak coppice cut every twenty-four 
years, may be beautifully illustrated by this wood. 
I suppose it to be thirty years, or not exceeding that 
age ; and there are many stools in it worth 153. wood 
and bark, which the same ground could have reared 
up to the same age, say at eight feet, tree from tree, 
or stool from stool, which are 800 odds on each acre, 
supposing the ground to be covered with oak alone, 
at 15s. each stool, is L.600 for the crop of thir^' 
years growth, which is L.20 of annual rent for every 
acre, as the refuse of the wood and additional stools 
will be sufficient to pay the expense of manufactur-l 
ing ; but to bring it down to cuttings at twenty-four' 
years, and suppose only the one half, allowing allthi 
rest to go for the interest and the annual rental, &ic.^ 
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Ikere is L.10 of yearly rent per acre for laud, I sup- 
pose, not paying the proprietor lOd, ; where will 
iie very best land pay like, or nearly like this ; whea 
leserve trees are kept, and these healthy and strong 
two or three cuttings, and sold with the coppice, 
t generally pays more. A skilful person should go 
through before beginning to cut, and mark with 
laint, or number with a wood-iron a few of the best , 
nd healtliiest of the oaks as standard trees ; these 
dlould be selected, chiefly from the plant or seedling 
^d not from a stool, at as equal a distance as pos- 
4ble } when cut over, the fences should all be made 
|ood, and the whole blanks titled up, and the birch 
Wanted up with oak, a great part of ■which may be 
ipne by layering from the growths of the stools j for j 
lyhieh consult my Forester's Guide on planting. This 
la worthy of notice and immediate attention. The 
[putting and barking should be begun immediately. 



The coppice on the two farms is said to be only 
seventeen years old, and it is truly wonderful to see 
uch fine growths of oaks as in many places here, at ! 
t^t age ; it neither having been dressed up properly 
when last cut for the growth, nor has it been pro- 
perly cared for, since it has been mostly pastured, so 
that a proper profitable crop of oak cannot now be 
feared on it for this cutting ; the wliole should be 
cut over also this season, the birch extirpated, pro- 
perly enclosed, the blanks planted up, and afterwards^ 
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cared for ami done with iis recommended in tlie pre- 

ceding coppice of No. XLVI. A very tine choice 

' reserve trees can be obtained here, which should 

B carefully marked ; here is also a great deal of more 

l^fine land tor oak. Natural coppice could and should 

whe added to this. 



Leackendernj Mil!, on the Kstate of Poweracmri, 
Irelmul. 

Having examined this hill, although a little oDtof 
'ray way, not being called on to report on land fit for 
planting, where there is no planting, but this part 
being so closely connected with Glencree, it was im- 
possible I could shut my eyes from taking a view of 
an object so interesting to the estate. There is no 
part of the country, however remote or distant, that 
a view of this hill cannot be got from. It must be 
confessed it would be subUmely grand, to have it 
covered with wood, and not only considered as a 
great ornament to the estate to which it belongs, but 
to the whole surrounding country ; it would be also 
a great national beauty when viewed from the ocean. 
The most pait oi this hill will carry trees of aoy 
kind, but it should be planted on the top with ever- 
green firs, running the planting of these round the 
soutli and upper sides, connecting it with the banks, 
of the river in the glen ; and here I should suppose- 
on the hiil and in the glen on both sides, there 
wouKl be upwards of 1200 acres of fine coppice land 
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, tliat could be planted, which j&otn its locality to sea 
I carriage and good roads, supposing oak bark to keep 
only its present low price, when properly converted 
. into oak coppice and cut in yearly hags or cuttings, 
, say about 50 acres yearly, would bring annually to 
the proprietor not less than from seven to eight thou- 
sand pounds sterling, and that for all time conning, 
without any expense but the first enclosing and plant- 
ing, which will be but a trifle. This is certainly well 
worth serious consideration, that by laying out a few 
hundred pounds of tlie rental for a very few years. 
Bay for eight or ten years only, on this and some 
ether places, it would insure to the property from 
ten to fifteen thousand pounds of additional yearly 
i. income, from lands that are not bringing just now 
]UlOO of annual rental to the property. This is 
equally valuable, and indeed more so, than buying as 
much more land to the estate, as no purchase of land 
could ever insure a rental of L.IO per acre, besides 
beautitying the country as well as the estate, and 
giving bread and clothing to many a poor labourer 
and Ilia family. 
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Dargle Gleit, Powerscourt, Ireland. 



This being so conspicuous a place, and so much 
ft place of resort, from the nobleman to the lowest 
mechanic, in the present state of the property, to cut 
and carve with it as a plantation of trees, woidd, 
1 am much afraid, be treading too much upon 
sacred ground; one thing must be plain to every 



one, tliat liad the present trees upon the ground 
been attended to in time, they would have been much 
more valuable, ornamental, and praiseworthy. The 
trees have been allowed to remain by far too long 
and too close, and have lashed each other so much 
that very tew of them have good tops, the generahty 
of them are more like poles than trees. 

To improve it as a wood, laying aside for a momenf 
the idea of it as a place of public grandeur, admira- 
tion, and amusement, leaving always the trees on the 
sides of the walk untouclied, select carefully the very 
best and most healthy of the trees, at or as near as 
can be thirty-six feet distant, tree from tree ; mark 
all such as are to stand on the ground, dress them 
carefully in the roots ibr the growth, cut away the 
others, watch the young growths in every stage with 
the greatest attention, and rear up all the fine healthy 
shoots, thinning, pruning, and rearing them up early* 
to be a tine ornamental tree. In a very few years, 
many of tlie trees will be found dying, and gaps or 
blanks will be the consequence ; but to take it in 
time in this way, a very few years only, (as from its 
well sheltered situation, the natural shoots will make 
great progress) say not exceeding ten, buautiiul, 
healthy, and ornamental trees would be covering 
up the ground with underwood, which in this place 
would keep its foliage all winter and be infinitely 
delightful. This is the only method to insure a 
lasting crop of fine trees in this place, and to hand 
them down to generations yet unborn ; or, secondly* 

• In rearing a young natural shoot of oak, &c. if taken in tine, it CU 
be trained up to any shapf, &c. See Forester's Guide. " Train Up ■ 
child ill iliK way lie should, or h wanted to go, and when old he will DM 
•li'iiart from it." This liolds good in trees. 



ipose another case, which will always keep up tiie 
k of it as at present, or nearly so ; tiiin out to 
;hteen feet, tree from tree, taking care as aforesaid 
select the worst of the trees, dressing up as afore- 
d the stools of those cut for the growth, and rear- 
; up always the fine shoots for trees from the young 
Dwths ; but observe in this way the standard trees, 
ing so close on the young shoots, they M'ill neither 
3W so rapidly, nor be so healthy shoots. I for my 
rt would prefer the first plan ; but, thirdly, cut 
er every third tree as a pollard, taking the best of 
2 trees for that purpose, in two or three years 
len these have begun to form and make beauti- 
1 tops, to give them room take away the tree doing .' 
Bin most injury, and the next year or so take the 
:e on the other side, &c. always to give it room, 
d it will no doubt soon form a most beautiful top, 
d become a most ornamental tree. This last is the 
an to beautify the place in three, or not exceeding 
e years, when fine ornamental trees may be ob- 
ined, but at a sacrifice of some valuable timber, 
he first is the most proper plan, and will secure the 
ost healthy and permanent crop of fine trees. The 
liole rests as a matter of opinion and choice with 
e proprietor. To allow it to go on in its present 
ate much longer will be ultimately to extirpate it ; 
though many trees will come on, many more wilL 
,6. I would give the preference to the first plan, 
^faat is said here will be found illustrative as to tree» | 
1 many glens in the three kingdoms, where they may ' 
ave been neglected as to the means of recovery. 



No. XLVIir. 

Nursery. 

Where there is bo much to be done in the way of 
planting, it would be of the greatest ima^nable titi' 
lity to establish on every estate a small nursery, not I 
so much for rearing from the seed, as this is attend- i 
ed with considerable expense, but to buy in seedling i| 
plants from the seed bed, transplant them in it till 
they are ready to plant into the Held or wooij, vrhere j 
they can be kept short or long, to rear them to an- I 
3wer the purpose of every soil and situation where 
large or small plants may be required ; this wifl al- j 
so prepare them for the situation, soil, and climate. 
Seedlings in ordinary years, unless there is an un- I 
common scarcity, can be bought at from 2s. to 48. 
per thousand, average prices of all kinds ; this will 
at least be a saving of 20s. on the thousand of plants, 
and the little ground they occupy tor one, two, or 
three years is comparatively nothing ; I should sup- 
pose one-fourth of an acre sufficient in the mean- , 
time, unless some extensive new plantations are to 
be made. From what I have already said as to tite 
incalculable advantages to be derived fi'oni planting, 
it would be unnecessary to go much farther into the 
affair at present; I cannot help wondering that some 
society or jdnt-stock ccMnpany does not embark in a 
system of planting waste lands, especially in thin 
country, (Ireland,) where excellent land for rearing; 
timber can be got for a mere trifle, and labour so ver* 
cheap, and every thousand pounds laid ou^ Wfl 
bring a return in twenty years of more th; ' 7 



■ A company of this kind, termeii, it' you will, tlie 
Irish National Planting Company, would be worthy 
s British K'Og to be at the head of it — of tbe j 
Prince, the 'noblemen, the gentlemen, every Iove» 1 

, of his country, and every lover of gain to be membera ] 

' thereof. 
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No. XLIX. 
Improving Pasture Lands. 



Another or second means of improving the wastej 
'lands, and bettering the condition of the poor in Ire' I 

(land, besides tliat by planting, together with a thira 1 

Iaaeans of reclaiming tiie bog and mosses, &c. shortly t 
|o be noticed, which put together, would not leavS . 
any of the waste lands of that country unproductive. ' 
[It is a well-known fact, that among the many grie- , 
Pyances complained of by the poor inhabitants of Ire- ' 
land at the present time, there is none more glaring 
man that of the want of clothing,* this is evident t(> ] 
Isie most superficial observer, on landing in that " 
jDuntry, whetlier in the city, the village, or any part ' 
f the country. Nor is it in their body clothes only *■ 
bat the poor, or rather what may be termed gener- ' 
tly speaking the working class ia that kingdom, seeni 
t) miserable, but also in their bed-clothes, and in ' 
Jeir uncomfortable cottages j every person that has 
iavelled in Ireland, and has taken particular notice 
of tbe state of the poor within, as well as without doors, 
will assert the fact, that the want of clothing is of it- 
self the cause of great distress among the lower or- 
"" -s of the people in that country. To remedy this 

i*eU authentic&ieit fact, ihat it is no nncommDn thing to see a 
UKhangiDg cloches witb a fieldacare-crow, fliatis, 
« old clothes in the fields, to fright the birds from 





great evil, I beg leave to suggest what appears to 
me best calculated to effect so desirable an object, 
and thereby to ameliorate tiie distress of the suffer- 
ers. To all who have the means of knowing the real 
state of Ireland, they will most readily allow that 
the great cause of the want of clothes of every de. 
scription among the poor, is their inability to pur- 
cliase either the cloth or the raw material ; the wool 
at present produced in Ireland being of a good qua- 
lity, and of course higher in price than what the poor 
people can afford to pay for, consequently they re- 
main in many cases the pictures of misery. Now, 
were the mountainous parts of Ireland larmed afler 
the manner practised in the Highland districts of 
Scotland, the inhabitants of Ireland might be clothed 
fully as comfortably as the lower orders of people in 
Scotland generally are. It is a well-known truth, 
that the labouring classes of people throughout the 
whole of Scotland make a decent appearance in their 
wearing-apparel, and have in their cottages plenty (rf 
comfortable blankets for themselves and families. 
This is chiefly owing to the abundance of wool, which 
at all times is easily and cheaply procured in every 
part of the country, oftentunes as low as from 58. to 
6s. per stone of Si bb. This arises from the moun- 
tainous, and most rugged parts of tlie kingdom being 
stocked with numerous flocks of what is called 
Scotch black-faced sheep, which produces abundance- 
both of wool and mutton, thereby enriching the, 
country with food and clothing. Every labouring^ 
family in these parts of the country buy a little wool 
from the sheep-farmer, which tire wife and younger 
branches card and spin. They procure a little 
der, larch, rowantree, and other barks, with V 
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they dye it different colours, they send it to thSlJ 
weaver, and have excellent clothes of their own mSrfl 
Dufacture, for all descriptions of apparel, and itll 
which they appear at kirk and market equally weWl 
clothed, or at least equally well screened from thtf j 
toclemency of the weather with their noble proprie^J 
tor. I have myself wore cloth, and particularljW 
stockings of this manufacture, that did not cost m«t 1 
one-fourth of the price, and far outstripped the wea^J 
©f English cloth and stockings. The poor Irish la^ 
bourer, and even many of the mechanics, go to markej^l 
and buy second-hand, or old clothes ; if they do nopl 
exactly fit, which is most likely, they go to piecejl 1 
tfie first day's labour ; thus they are ever in want andt 1 
ever in rags. Many thousands never had a shoe ori( I 
Aeir feet, nor a coat on their backs made to fit i 
Ihem ; only think of the poor pitiable figure tbe^ 
jhake dressed up in such rags, tor so tliey may htf \ 
flailed, before coming to sucb a market ; think noV J 
iiat I speak hyperbolical, or out of disrespect? N(^ 1 
fftr from it. From the hospitable way I was received ii*! i 
^ parts of Ireland, I love the Irish and I love thei** I 
Country ; what I say is a notorious fact, and so mucflf I 
tte more pity. Now what is the case in Scotland," I 
niight also be the case in Ireland, were the proprie- A 
tors of mountainous lands in that country, to turn- J 
Aeir attention to tlie stocking their hJU-pasture withT.I 
very same kind of sheep that is now grazing' I 
tpon all the mountains of Scotland ; I recommend 1 
ie Scotch black-faced sheep, not with a view tO' I 
irn off any of the sheep the country is already pos-' I 
ised of, but I recommend that kind of sheej^ ns I 
ig the only domestic animal that will thrive well 
♦"(•lofty mountains which are exposed to snow ami 
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the winter storm, as many of tliem have been known 
to lie below the snow for eight or ten days and still 
survive and thrive afterwards. The most rugged 
mountains in Ireland, even those that are of little 
value to either proprietor or tenant at present, could, 
without much loss of time, be turned to advantage 
by pasturing with these kinds of sheep, and will.be 
found the best means for clothing the poor of that 
country ; nor is any extra labour requisite except 
herding, and one man with a sagacious dog, will be 
found capable of attending to a thousand of these 
sheep ; this is frequently the case in Scotland. 
Scotch ewe lambs of this kind could easily be ex- 
ported from Argyleshire, tbe distance between that 
part of Scotland and Ireland being so very trifling. 
The very remotest and poorest islands of Scot- 
land are now stocked with these profitable sheep, 
which greatly enricli the country, and have brought 
in a great extent of land which was formerly of little 
or no value, either to proprietor or tenant ; so much 
so, that before this, many proprietors did not well 
know the bounds of their own ground. The Irish, 
mountains have advantage over the Scotcli both as 
to climate and rich natural grass, which are far iu^ 
perior to the coarse grass and cold climate of Scot- 
land ; so that if any considerable number of lamb) 
were imported into Ireland, they would in a, few 
years multiply to that degree, that wool in that Qounr 
try would soon be both as plenty and cheap as in 
Scotland. As one foot of pasture ground produce^j 
more natural grass than three in Scotland, so th^^ 
the poor inhabitants of Ireland would soon be equi 
ly well clothed with die Scotch people. I 
|warc that in many parts of Ireland great nm 




«f horned cattle are reared annually and sent across 
the Channel for tlie English markets ; but that does 
not in any way prove that more sheep cannot be 
reared throughout Ireland, without lessening the rear- 
ing of horned cattle ; the reverse will be found to be 
the case. I speak from personal knowledge, when I 
eay the worst mountain in any part of Ireland upoil J 
which black cattle cannot feed, would be found sii&| 
ficient pasturage for sheep Scotch bred, only let thci 
be allowed in the winter season, when the snow falj 
very deep, to come down about the foot of tlie mouOl 
tain, as is commonly done in Scotland during tb# I 
storm. I am also aware that these sheep will findj 
pasture and thrive among rocks and on parts of t 
mountains, when even the native Irish sheep will no< 
The Scotch black-faced sheep is well known to forag«B 
for their owii support in all seasons of the year, with- ' 
oat any other feeding than the very coarsest of grass, 
and heath produced on bare rocky mountains. If 

' dierefore such sheep were brought to the worst lands 
'in any part of Ireland, they would be found most 
advantageous to the general interests of the country. 
No scheme can be devised to improve the moun- 
tainous parts of a coantiy, and which requires so 
Jittle capital, or even so little labour in the execution 

I of the whole project, as that which I liave proposed. 

I In order to convince the proprietors of mountainous 

t grounds in Ireland of the propriety o? turning their 
attention, to their own interests, and to the general 
good of the country, in stocking tlieir mountains in 
the manner proposed, I beg to observe the rapid 
progress made in all the Highland counties in Scot- 
land since the middle of last century. At that time, 
and for many years aflerwards, there was not a single 
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black-faced sheep known in any of the counties DDfl^ 
of the friths of Forth and Clyde. Some small white- 
faced sheep and goats, with some few horned cattle 
of an inferior size, and little horses, were ail that the 
Highland counties produced in those times, and from 
sucli stock the rents could be but trifling. The first 
of these black-faced sheep were introduced into the 
counties of Dunbarton and Argyle, in the year 1757, 
by a shepherd from the sotith of Scotland, named 
Thomas Harkness, who came to, and settled in the 
district of Cowal, ArgylesHire, who then only brought 
a small flock of this kind of sheep. This man proved 
careful and industrious, and was of course encourag- 
ed by the proprietors of land. He added to hii 
flocks to that degree, that he was enabled tff pur- 
chase free lands in that same division of Cowal, to 
the amount of L.l6,000; this is a very hilly atid 
small part of the county of Argyle, and is much tex* 
posed to storms in winter, particularly snow ; since 
the above time, this district alone contains and grazes 
no fewer than 78,000 of these sheep, a good proof 
that they have been found profitable. 

It will be seen by an article in a recent number trf 
the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture of the Highland 
Society of Scotland, published by Mr. Blackwood, 
Edinburgh, that the improving the breed of sheep to 
produce finer wool has been attended with serious loss 
to the sheep f3fmer, as the sheep is rendered more 
tender in the constitution, and not near so haldy 
and healthy as the old breed. 





NEW, EASY, CHEAP, EFFECTUAL, 



PROFITABLE METHOD 

OF DRAINING AND IMPROVING, 

BY CROPPING, &c. 

THE BOGS, FENS, AND MARSHES, OF IRELAND. 



The draining of Bogs, &c. every where, but parti- 
' cularly in Ireland, has occupied the pen and the judg- 
• ment of almost all classes of society and rank in life; 
, for many years many volumes have been written on the 
Bubject,and plans proposed, but all of them have had in- 
surmountable barriers to encounter. To many of such 
bog9 no free level can be got, without driving through 
hills and other proprietors' property, for miles, and such 
like difficulties, which would incur such an expense as 
is altogether a prohibition ; it is to obviate these in- 
surmountable difficulties that I now come forward, 
with this, my novel scheme, but, although novelty 
may be wrote on its forehead, yet it is both practical 
and practicable. To those who have read, or are the 
least acquainted with what I have already wrote, I 
beg to say this much for myself, that I never have 
yet brought ibrward to the public any new scheme, 
without first ha\'ing so far put it into practice, as to 
put its utility beyond the power of fair contradiction. 
i most readily admit that F have tried matiy plans and 
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nchemes that have failed, which perhaps made mc 
go supperlesa to bed at times, when I might have 
been in opulence, but these plans and schemes never 
were intruded on the public until I could come boldly 
forward with a stubborn fact as a proof, and say, that 
such is an improvement that cannot be denied, the prac* 
ticability and utility of which I have fairly tried, and am 
ready to prove ; such is the case with my system and 
method of draining bogs and marshes. I have not 
brought it forward till I had proved it, and I trust, 
for their own benefit, the Lords of the soil will read 
it with unjaiituHced eyes, and give it an impartial 
consideration ; it is so plain, simple, and easy to be 
understood, that he who runs may read, and scep> 
ticism put to the blusli. I am well aware that any 
new scheme introduced to notice is too apt to be 
treated with neglect, or considered as visionary } 
few read it, and still fewer will take the trouble 
of putting it to the test of experiment ; besides, 
books which contribute merely to amusement, and 
save the ti'ouble of thought, is better fitted to the 
taste of the present age. But to return ; it is well 
known to all, that wherever there is a free level 
or descent tliere is no difficulty in draining, but it is 
also known, that in many cases, to obtain this level or 
descent, it would cost more than the purchase or 
value of the land, but wherever a descent or level can ' 
be obtained at no extraordinary expense, it is a per- 
manent and sure plan. It is also a well known fact, 
that where there is a gravelly and sandy bottom, all 
such bogs, fens, marshes, or mosses can be drained, by 
boring or pitting ; in some cases two or three bores 
will be sufficient to drain an acre ; in othei' cases, 
where the ground is covered, or almost so, with snr- 
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ii- fece water, it will take two or three, and oftentifflM 

I four pits to drain each acre ; this, however, where it 

)' can be done, is also a sure and cheap plan. But it is 

|[ where it is altogether impossible to get any of these 

plans put in execution that 1 propose to drain the 

"bogs, at little expense, and in such a way and 

on such a plan as will bring an immediate return of 

oatiay to the proprietors of such lands. To come 

then to the plan which I propose, viz., to drain 

fcoggy, fenny, and marshy lands, (within themselves) 

!■ where it is impossible to drain either by descent, 

iiree, level, or pitting, without prohibitory expense. 
First, I propose to plant with larch firs, one-third 
ji part of all such lands, and to crop the other two-tliirds. 
L.The larch firs are to serve three most important pur- 
iposes, — first, to absorb by suction, and evaporate tb4- J 
'water, — second, to provide nianine for tlie corn landu 
— ^third, to shelter and warm the cornor cropping landsj I 
I and I may add a fourth purpose for profit. As I said at J 
.the outset, when 1 recommend and dictate, it is solei J 
iy from experience, but before entering on the me^ j 
I tiled and explanation, allow me to give a proof or twot - 
itbe result of experience. I have known a pieotJ 
lof boggy land, tending to moss, containing upwardi 3 
]|0f SO acres, whereon a bird could not find rest fi>^y 
jfthe sole of its foot, most eftectually drained by thfti 
tproposed method in a very few years, and in twen*- j 
■*y yeai's producing ti'ees of larch and spruce firt^J 
icontaining twenty solid teet of timber, nearly a toAj 
jof gross weight, and so completely drained, that Ajj 
iiofse could go on the ground and drag off" tlie tree 
■when cut, and to this there was no outlet to the 
water. I might give numerous instances of thia 
'kind. 1 knew a marsh where willow and popla 
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^ees were planted twenty-two yeavs agt^ where, 
for want of open ditches at the sides of the 
^elds, tlieir roots were covered with standing water, 
for six months of tiie year for the first ten yean 
after planting, but still these trees, as they in- 
creased in size, dried the ground for a number rf 
yards round their roots, and some of the trees were 
sold last year at L.3, I3s. per tree. It is a known 
fact, that to put the roots of a willow, a poplar, 
a larch, a spruce, or Scotch fir tree, (say plant) 
into a bottle with pure water, with the top out, 
sealing; up the mouth to keep out the air, that these i 
;uid all otiier soft wood trees will grow and thrive UIL] 
they absorb all the water. It has been proved andif i 
proveable, that an acre of soft wood trees, larch, &c. 
planted at three feet, plant from plant, will absorb^ 
from eight to ten thousand gallons of water, if^ 
all healthy and thriving the second year, after bfr' 
jng planted, and an extra quantity always annually,; 
as they increase in size, this supposing them kept aear-: 
Jy dry on the surface, and yet these kinds of tree*' 
will grow and thrive where the tenth part of thatj 
moisture is not to be found, but in these cases, tbejFj 
inhale their moisture from the air, and it descend^] 
from the foliage by the bark to the roots. To retunii 
to the method of draining, let us suppose we are tai 
drain 1.00 acres of bog, taking a finite for an iD»( 
definite number ; the first thing to be found out is the 
ievel of the surface, and to whichever end or part of, 
the ground there is a descent, to this place the draintj 
are to be made to lead the water ; and supposing thft 
ground to be exceedingly wet, so as not to be draia* 
able by planting alone, at the lowest decending spotf 
Ipt there betfye acres for every hundred marked oub 



dig out'tliese five acres, to a deepness of tour or five 
feet, as it may be supposed the quantity of water may 
require, what is thus taken out for the pond or sheet 
of water must be laid on the ridges to be con* 
verted and improved into corn land. The whole 
ground, say the 100 acres, more or less, must then 
be divided intoequal proportions of sixty feet each, and 
betwixt each ridge thus divided, cast a ditch four 
feet wide at the top, one foot, 6 inches, at the bottom, 
and four feet deep ; all those leading into the five acre 
loch, plant up with larch firs, atthree feet, plant from 
plant, every third ridge, and the other two ridges to 
be converted into corn land. For the first ten years, 
(•number of spruce firs may be planted and reared 
[«nongst the larch, as they are excellent for draining^ 
JEf the bog or marsh to be drained, is almost a stand- • 
jpg marsh of water, it may be necessary to have s 
t«Ktch in the middle of the two corn ridges, but these 
bjDay be of smaller dimensions than the main ones, 
und have cross-cut drains leading into the main ones. 
P&s the soil on such lands is generally good, the larch 
L,irs will take root the first year and continue growing, 
yto that after the second year's growth, unless the 
i^ground has been wholly covered with water, they 
,.WiiI have, with the help of the pond, so far drained 
^e two parts of land for cropping, that they may 
|.JiOw be sown with corn. Thus, it will be perceivable 
~ have been taking a view of and draining the very 
it description of these bogs and marshes, but in 
cases out of twelve, all such land can be drained 
planting alone, that is to say, by ditching and 
ilanting, as aforesaid, every third ridge ; to be more 
lain, always planting one third, and cropping two- 
rds of all such land, attending strictly ttf the me4 
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thod prescribed. In a very (,'rua.t insuiy portions of^ 
luch lauds much smaller ditches will be perfectlyBufi 

f iicient, but this any person the least acquainted with: 

kdraining, when viewing tiie ground, will readily dii* 

f cover. 

This brings us forward to consider the expens) 

kted method oi'croppinj^, manuring, rental, or incomi 



wSxpenw, Met/iod of Croppi//ff, Manuring; JBetttal^ 
or Income. 



It is impossible for any person to give a just orab 
curate amount of the expense, unless he was upon tbOi 
ground, and describing eacii particular spot or fieid*. 
Where it is necessary to have a pond to contain a, 
quantity of water; — to convert five acres of every, 
hundred into a pond, will cost about L.40. The ditchx 
ing as in the plan proposed, L.I, I5s. per acre, flajt; 
for 100 acres, L.215, and the planting of S3 acret 
with larch firs, plants and all L.50 ; — see the method 
of planting this kind of land afterwards explained 
Danbail Moss ; — this is in all, L.^65, but in IrelsQli 
it can be done for L.SOO easily, for the which I will 
quickly provide a fund j observe this is taking the vwy 
worst, most desperate, andmost expensive case of bo^jj, 
land into view, but in 10 cases out of 12 we may throni 
away the pond with its expense, of course the whol^, 
may be drained and planted, ibr about L-SSfi-, 
sterling, which is a dead sum on every 100 acrea< 
In cropping the year after the draining and plants 
ing has been finished, the whole corn land must be,^ 
dug over by the spade, as it is not to be supposed tiuUt 
horses can go on it for some years, at sDonest fojir, 
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■■rs, and it very wet, it may be six years. In digg- 
pg over the surface, the soil thrown out of the ditches 
luist be mixed in with the surface soil turned over 
by the spade ; care at this time should be taken in 
digging and mixing up the soils, to keep the ridges 
liighest in the middle, so as the wet may naturally 
Vedc to the driuns. I have known two men dig 
ftrer and prepare for the seed a Scotch acre and three 
■oods in a week, which is nearly two imperial acres, 
■Bt to cover the expense fully, I shall suppose two 
■ten digs over and prepares for the seed one acre in 
Iweek, and these men have 18s. per week, say 93. 
nich. Is. fid. per day. In Ireland labourers work for 
Btde more than the half of that, but my maxim is, live 
fcod let live. The first year's digging or preparing 
^ the seed, will cost a little more in breaking up 
ike turfs, but I consider 18s. per acre sufficient on 
b average of years. Land of this kind we are now 
ynVin^ of, in the greater part of these bogs is ex* 
pUent, and will carry any kind of crop. Now suppose 
nr the first three years we take a crop first of wheat, 
Itcond barley, and third oats, the average prices of 
liese, suppose wheat 303., barley 20s., and oats 15s. 
>er boll, the average will be rather above, but let us 
Keep it under and call it SiOs. per boll, now I shall 
^me so low as strike the average crop on each acre, 
»t ten bolls for the first three years, here is no less 
tJun ten pounds produce from every acre, as the 
Mnw is generally allowed to pay the expense of cut- 
j down, gathering in, and thrashing out. There is 
t the least doubt of this produce for the first three 
Mrs, Here we haveL.lOOO sterlingfortheyearlypro- 
ice of 100 acres, in all in three years L.3000, and we 
hve an outlay for draining and planting, &c., taking 
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the Very laigest sum, and the most difficult to di 
I-.265,addoneyear'sintere8tat5perceDt,i3L.278,5w 
now for labour we have 18s, per acre, which for 101 
acres for tbreeyears, takonyearly, is L.a70, add for sei 
according to tlie average of the grain already stalet 
L.1 per acre, which is for three years, L.30U reckM 
cd at one boll tor each acre, which will be foui 
quite sufhcient ; this making in all, draining seed ai 
labour for 100 acres for three years, the sum of L.84i 
^s. ; now we have the produce of 100 acres for thi 
years L.3000, iiom which deduct L.818, 5s., and 
have the sum of L.2151, 15s. ; but from this sum 
must also deduct, taking always the most expensii 
outlay for draining, &c,, for five acres of pond 
L.IO per acre, L.150, and deduct for 33 acres 
planting for three years at L.10, is L.QDO, which t 
gather is L.1 140, which deducted from L.2151,15i 
leaves a balance of clear profit from the produce 
100 acres in three years, of L.101I, 153. after drai^ 
ing and improving, and paying seed and labour, i 
bringing into tine arable land 100 acres, for wh 
almost nothing was got formerly ; here is no leas ti 
upwards of L.3 sterling per acre of annual rental, afb 
all the expense of improving and outlay, &c., is 
the very first year. Where is the avaricious mind tbj 
would not be satisfied with such a profit as thli 
The proprietor brings in his waste lands, bogs ai 
: marshes in three years, and saves to himself upwan 
of L.IOOO sterling on every hundred acres, wbi! 
l^efore was paying him nothing. And he has Of 
brought it into good cropable land, and imprffvi 
it so that he can now let it to a tenant at a yeai 
rental of L. t per acre, and his tenants of every li 
acres enabled to, and pay regularly their rents, IJ 
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Bpectable and respected, educate their farailiea 
id die wealthy ; but more of this nnoii. 



Manuring and Keepittg in a Productive State 
such Lands. 

"' I must lay the foundation of manuring and keep- ' 
H^ina productive state such lands, by explaining 
!^ four propositions, as laid down in planting a third 
(art of such lands with larch firs. The reader will 
EcoIIect these were first to absorb by suction and eva- 
fcrate the moisture or water. It is a well known fact 
If forestry, or by those who are acquainted and ac- 
astomed to the rearing of trees, that the more sap 
J moisture, soft wood trees have, if not flooded over 
Hth water, the faster they grow. It is also a well 
tithenticated fact, that if the subsoil is good and the 
fcts nearly dry, however wet below, the spruce, 
silver, the Scotch and larch firs will grow, thrive, 
tA come to maturity, and of the hardwood tribe, 
! kinds of willow, and poplar, and even the ash 
3d oak in very moist and wet places wilt come 
i maturity. But I aver, without the least fear of 
tradiction, that an acre of larch or spruce firs 
lanted at 3 feet plant from plant (or say they may 
put in at 9 feet in extremely wet places,) will 
in by absorbing the moisture, the very wetest land 
lere the soil is good, where the surface can be 
■ied according to our plan to plant them, and wheref 
■re is no run of water from hill or high lands 
lund altogether to inundate and cover the whole 
■fiice. The water will be gradually" subsiding as 
le plantation of trees increase when the 
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pees arrives at a height of from twelve to sixteen fee^ 

it is most likely the planting will have drained thf 

ditches dry or nearly so. When this is the case, thd 

I ditches may be covered over, which can be cheaply 

I done by using the cuttings of small (arch firs laidacroa 

k the ditches about halfway down, keeping them always 

W open about two feet from the bottom, and covered all 

over on the surface when the whole can be plougbed 

[ over and cropped, the wood in the drains will last 109 

I years, and there will be always plenty got from ths 

thinning of the larch planting for this purpose. 

r. Second, The second purpose the larch fir planting 

is to serve is that of manure for the corn hoia. 

It is a well authenticated fact, and kuowu now tir 

, ^e most of agriculturists, that the foliage of the laict| 

f . firs is excellent manure ; even the brandies, if alloweit 

V . to lie and rot on the ground, will enrich it and. make 

, it carry any kind of crop, after the land has been 

, 80 far drained that it can be laid in crop j sucl) 

land as is generally in the marshes, will carry threa 

I crops witliout any manure, and for the flrst yeaff 

I ' .^ many cases, four and five crops. What 1 wouk 

I , propose and I think the best method for keeping 

the ground always in good heart, is to take thrM 

fTops, and allow it to rest every fourth year, aiu 

clear out the bottom of the ditches, and mix ug 

with the larch foliage and lay it on the selvon a 

..lidges; the last or third ycai''s crop should be cu 

.high, so as to leave a good long stubble, which wil 

'.also assist greatly to manure the ground. Ailer I 

. yery few years, the larch foliage will be found 3U^ 

ficient to make a compost for manuring the whok 

corn land. After the first ten or twelve yeaxs, Uw 

ground, unless in extremely wet cases, will be % 
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tried as to admit of horses on it, both to plough and 
||ung it, when it may be done to pleasure. 
i. Third, To shelter and warm the cropping lands, 
(^ is well known to all, that wherever there are plan- 
tations of any kind, they wonderfully shelter and 
jrsrm the fields, so much so, that when in pasture 
(h* cattle thrives much better, the grass or pasture 
^ more abundant and nourishing, and the crop more 
luxuriant. Tiie beneficial effects of this will be most 
^jfonderfully and advantageously felt where the stripes 
^f planting are so close to each other, as will be the 
Igase in the draining system, and where the ground 
b so cold by being wet in the bottom by the waria- 
1^ influences of the planting, 
- Fourth, For profit 1 might give hundreds of incon- 
trovertible proofs of this, many are given in this same 
ftfork, but for a complete explanation of this, I need 
^ly refer my readers to the subsequent No. Danhail 
S^oss, land much worse and more wet than thousands 
|tf acres we are now speaking ofi and that I have seen 
Ip Ireland, and it will be seen there that at eight 
^ears old the plantation begins to pay and will for 
}lfv^r after pay an annual rent of at the very least 
%4,7t 10s. per acre. See the profits of planting of ajl 
idescriptions fully, practically and experimentally ex- 
plained and enlarged on in roy Forester's Guide and 
^Profitable Planter, as also in this volume, 
d; 1 have no doubt, after a fair trial, the possibility 
Utad utility of this system of draining will be fully 
[Appreciated by the lords of the soil in Ireland and 
[tfsewhere ; and 1 would advise, tliat the proprietors 
^themselves first set the example. They see plainly 
ffliej will have not only all their outlay realized, but 
'Ipi immense profit in three years, after whi'- ejr. 




can farm it out. 1 am well aware, fi-om what 1 havtf' 
, myself seen in Ireland, that there are thousands (f 
I acres of excellent land, which can be at once easily 
I drained and cultivated in this way, land equal in 
I Quality to much of our best carse land in Scotlaiw^ 
li and will carry equal crops, which generally let at 
K X«.5 or L.6 per acre ; and tlie land I am now spdil&l 
I ing of in Ireland is equally good, and can be laboured 
I at much less expense. But I shall even condescend tff 
I come 80 low, as live and let live is my maxim, as to 
I iay, after the proprietors have drained it, they let it at 
l|Xf.4i per acre, so as tlie tenants can pay their ren! 
I regularly, and live by it. Here the proprietor wif 
I have for Cy acres out of every 100, L.a68 yearly 
I rental, and after the first ten years, as much per 
I acre and more for his planting, so that he will hafrf 
I a regular and secure income of L.400 sterling foi- 
I 'every 100 acres of land, not now paying him L.4'7 
I annually. I am well aware, that a great many pro* 
I prietors in Ireland have many hundreds of acre* 
I of this kind of land, and some have thousands^" 
I which land of itself would be a handsome for- 
I tune. I hope they will take the hint and set aboul 
I liiis improvement with spirit and life. If any ol 
I them doubt, try it on thirty acres first ; say tei 
I acres of planting, and twenty of cropping, and i 
I they give it fair play, I am bold to aver they wil 
be at once satisfied with the plan. But, to do it 
justice, select a place where the planting will have M 
more water to absorb than what is within the bounds 
of the thirty acres ; and if thLq is attended to I wiH 
insure them of success. 

I am well aware, and perfectly convinced,' that, if 
this plan of improving the waste lands of Ireland^ 
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.ken in coiiQexion with my other plaos of improve- 
lent on bare, rocky soUs, &c. described in this work, 
le Leackenderry Hill, No. XLVI., with many others, 
say I am perfectly convinced, when these improve* 
lents are set on foot, Ireland will soon be the richest 
nd most independent of the three British, nations, 
Id the noblemen, the gentlemen, and above all, the 
irmer and the labourer, will, in their own sphere, 
e equally benefited and enriched. 

Should the lords of the soil (as it must begin with 
lem) turn a deaf ear to this improvement, I may 
ly to them in the language of Holy Writ, what the 
peat Jehovah said to Israel of old, Ireland is joined 
) idols and indolence, let her alone. The poor la- 
borer of five feet stature will still starve for want of 
>od, and wear the old casting clothes of the man of 
X feet. But I hope better things of the lords of the 
^ of Ireland. When once these improvements are 
(t about with spirit and life, it will be the best 
mancipation, emigration, and corn bill, Ireland evev 
or heard of. 

To give one stiiking example amongst rnany, 
;ere is a farmer on an estate in Ayrshire, who 
some small spots of boggy land on his farm, 
mding a good deal to moss, and I may observe 
the way, that this land is as inferior to the 

at of the lands in Ireland, as cast iron is to gold j 
lere being no outlet or descent for the water, the 
■mer drained by deep ditches, and threw it up 
ilo what is commonly called layse beds, say ridgefi, 

lut fifteen feet broad ; he trenched it over, and la- 

lured it by manual labourers, and he had fifteen 

(Us of wheat on an acre, and ten or eleven bolls 

oats. He has had it in crop for many years, and 

^11 going on labouring and cropping in the same 
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way. As the places are but small here, they will 
•not admit of planting. When he has to manure, it 
L •has also to be carried to the field by men, still it pays 
■him better than the best land on his farm ; indeed, 
■there is no other that he has nearly the same pro- 
■duce from. There are hundreds of acres managed in 
this Way throughout the Highlands of Scotland, and 
produce 80 bolls of potatoes in each acre, and the 
ditches always full of water. 

' The vast quantity of difiereut kinds of waste and 
unproductive lands, as has already been shown in 
"another part of this work, and the means of cheap- 
ly and profitably improving and reclaiming all 
such, by planting what cannot be pastured or crop- 
ped ; by pasturing what cannot be cropped ; aoit 
by draining and cropping the bogs, &c. has beeo, 
I trust, clearly made out beyond the possibility 
of fair and impartial contradiction. That then 
are few, or I may almost say, no proprietor in 
Ireland of any extent, but who has less or more 
of some of these kinds of wastes to improve ; and 
were each of them, on their respective properties, to 
set about their improvement, this would be the best 
poor laws and emigration laws that could be intro- 
duced into Ireland, as it would at once give employ- 
ment to the labourers, and raise their wages to wl»t 
Would enable every labourer to feed and clothe 
his own family and poor friends, as no one would see 
their father or mother begging if they had the tneanSi 
of keeping them ; so that, if the labourers had work, 



at a fair wage, there would be, comparatively 
ing, but very few on charity. A man, with a m(6 
and eight ciiildren, and only earning 8d. w 
a-day, (as is the case in Ireland) must be st 



I both for food and clothing, but give them Is. Id. and 
; l«. 6d. per day, as the work will afford it, and Ire- 
lllitid is at once finally emancipated. The lords of 
the soil are enriched j the labourer and his family are 
I fed, and clothed with cloth from the merchant'i 
I'dbop, instead of old rags i the manufacturer and 
Ipierchant has each in their turn more trade, and aU 
^will be contented and happy without poor laws, 
iwithout emigration, and without starvation in soul 
i4Bd body. Government, or some joint-stock com- 
{pany, should make the experiment on an exten&ive 
!|te!e, and I am bold to aver, they will soon have 
i^oRts to their satisfaction ; still, I cannot help say- 
ings that, as has been shown, tbe thing is so easiljc 
i|b)ne, and so soon brought to pay every outlay, that 
I Ae proprietors of all such lands should theniselvea 
|fe roused from their lethargy and indolence, and 
[ get immediately about the grand work. It is well 
ukflown, and will be argued, that plantations keep the 
B^oundwetand damp when they grow ; this must be 
I ^e case, because tiie sun does not get in amongst the 
fcrera to dry the surface, and this is the very lite of 
I ^e plantation ; if this was not the case, the trees 
would die for want of moisture and nourishmenu 
Give a plantation of soft wood trees a dry surface, and 
plenty of moisture and sap below or around them, 
they will grow rapidly. I need hardly mention, 
ttat where it is necessary to have a pond, it must bs 
•t least one foot deeper than the ditch, and the ditch 
iQust be first made to contain the water till the pond 
iftcaRt out, but this will be easily secured, as the cir* * 
ftimstances of the case may require, by any one the 
lutst acquainted with such work. 



No. L. 

PLANTING. 

^hejbllowing refer to some Farmt in a part ofHn 
^ country exceedingly bare for many miles, in Ber- 
^ tcic&shire. 

It will be at once seen from what I have already 
■aid, that all the blank ground within the present 
.boundaries as ahead)' described, should be planted 
k up. The ground occupied by these clusters or loti 
L of wood, and the hne of roads by which the timber 
L And bark has to be removed, cannot be planted up 
.till spring 1828, after the wood and barks are all re* 
r moved ; but the proposed enclosures should be inu 
I * mediately made, and the blanks betwixt these hagi 
I jlanted up, and all new ground, first spring ; as tbe 
I natural growths from the cut stools will grow mocll 
I 'faster than plants will do. I need hardly observe, 
J that the whole of these blanks should be filled up 
I with oaks ; and where the rocks are very near the 
surface, oak acorns may be put in ; converting the 
"whole into a natural oak coppice wood ; and if at- 
, tended to after the first cutting, it will pay an annual 
rent of at least L.7 sterling per acre, and that with- 
out any expense for time to come, but keeping good 
the fences. I may here observe, although a little 
. out pf the way, that nothing would ever pay on this 
■property better, nor could any thing be more advan- 
tageous to the farms, besides ornamenting the whole 
"counti'y, clothing the naked scenery, and affording es- 
cellent shelter for the cattle and sheep, — to plant the 
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' Whole of the bank, Jrom the ravioe down from the 
shepherd's house already noticed, to the stone dike 
running down to the Berwick road on ——farm, that 
is to say, carrying the fence from the upper corner 
of the new dike at the east end of the last lot, to the 

foresaid dike on farm, running up from th^ 

.jublic road ; this would only take in land not fit for 

Carrying any other kind of crop, and the whole 

would carry excellent wood, either to rear up to 

^Jiaturity as standing timber trees, or to cut re. 

jgularly as a coppice natural wood, besides beau- 

jlifying the whole country. It would not only be 

profitable to the proprietor as a crop, but also add 

[greatly to the \'aiue of the property; besides af- 

1>rding excellent shelter to cattle and sheep on 

ihese farms, which is so much wanted on these bare 

>oking farms. Were tins plan to be adopted, I 

jrould advise that all along the top of the bank, be- 

ween east and west, be planted a double triangular 

Ow of spruce and Scotch firs, which will always show 

s a plantation of timber trees, particularly in winter, 

jh^ihd will warm and shelter the whole property ; as 

^r as they go, the spruce and Scotch firs should be 

planted alternately at four feet distant, plant from 

plant, and regularly thinned out to stand, at not more 

ihan twelve feet when finished, and toped down when 

90 tall. I may also add, that the ground proposed 

^jfrom the easter lot, sweeping north-east, facing the 

public road, should be planted and reared up as 

^anding timber trees j and here for this purpose, 

hould be planted the oak, Spanish chesniit, Scotch 

l^lm, ash, plane, spruce, silver and Scotch 6rs alter- 

l» nately, to give variety to its look. Permit me here 

hHo observe by the way, that were a few belts, stripes. 
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or clumps o^' planting properly laid out and rmvii 
ab these (srins, so far from taking oS'tbe yearly rentaC: 
that it would actually add to it by afibrditig shelter for 
cattle, &c., and add fifty per cent, of intrinsic value 
to the pr<^rty. I have marked off, at the sauoe time 
Wllued, a few reserve trees, so that they may be either 
aoii\ with the lots, or at any time after, »s the proprie- 
tor then may thiiik proper ; these are left more witb 
•'-view to show wliat was on the ground at cuttiflg 
tittle, than to add to the value of next cutting, as 
ttany of them will never be much better, and maybe 
Mt away after the other trees come up, to cover the 
kre face of the hank. From the manner that the^ 
^es are marked, along the top of the bank, it will 
fhow that it was more with a view to improve tha 
place than to make money of it, that the present 
proprietor cut the woods. The val^^ of eacij of 
these reserve trees are given, eacli by themselves, >(» 
that either the whole or any number may be take^ 
iMit at any time, and their value known ; a list of thogf 
trees, with the value of each is given i with this » 
also sent the articles of sale with regard to cutttQg, &(; 



OLD WOOD PARK, 

ESTATE OF LIVIMOSTON, LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 

,^rvejfgd in 1893, .kefore the publication of tji^ ^ 
I. cmd Edition qf the ForestEr' a Quide. Thitisif 
.■; a very coid bare Qotfnirt/. 

,i promt the oature Qf tli^ soil of this Held, If^g # 
cold till bottom, I am of opinion that it will not rear 
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matunty ; 
^f opinion, that it is well adapted, both as to soil and 
Wtuation, for a natural oak coppice wood ; and a» 
' «very foot of tlie ground in the field will carry oaks 
ij'fer that purpose, and from its locality to a bark mar- 
■fet, if properly attended to, it will pay at the rate of . 
^5 sterling per acre of annual rent, allowing the 
^k bark to keep its present reduced price. The 
llietbod I would advise for planting, &c. is, afler hav- 
ftlg cut an open drain in the middle, from south- 
l^est to north-east, (say two feet six inches wide at 
0)0 top, one foot at the bottom, and two feet deep,) 
jpten run a plough through every furrow, as it now 
g^nds in ridges, to the depth of seven inches at 
|past, leaving them open ; plant the hollow shelter. 
[^ places with oaks alone, at a distance of six feet, 
"' ,qt from plant, and on the level part of the field* 
iks at eight feet, putting in a plant of larch fir betwixt 
ch ; these larches to be allowed to remain only for 
or not exceeding seven years, in order, not so 
mch to shelter the oaks, as to make and enrich the 
for them afterwards, and then the larches to be 
,^ cut out ; the whole of the trees of every de- 
t^ription, on the west side, within the field, to be cut 
iJlowD, and the stools of the oak and ash properly 
'jlressed up for the growth ; — the stools of the birch 
■4* ba extirpated. The ash, although of bad quality 
l»t now, the natural shoots will then be quite a dif- 
'ent quality, and nearly equally profitable as oak 
a natural coppice wood ; besides, the oak and 
on this part of the field will fill up a great 
of the ground, without being at the expense 
'"if a tingle plant, by layering from the young shoots, 
fe plan though new, (and opposed by the our- 



aerymeii,) 1 have practise<l witli the greatest sue- 

cess, and to great advantap^e, for theSe some years 

back. The method 13 by layering down on all sides 

where there is blank ground, some of the young 

shoot3 from the old stools, and leading them out, 

- ysar after year, till they lill up almost any quantity 

of blank ground, and every year the layer will make 

ii push of two, three and sometimes four feet in one 

season ; being more than an oak will do from tiw 

plant in five years, and far less risk of (heir misgiv-' 

* ilig than from the plant. The method of planting 

I ,tfcc level part of this, or of any other field, is by run- 

hing them in angular lines from the way the treM 

ire most exposed to the weather, (such as from the 

fi. W.) as for a standing plantation. When plantett 

jb this way, the trees can be thinned out to great ad^ 

*ontage, in a triangular form, so as never to lash each 

I -tther with the wind, and at the same time when 

fchelter is required for the adjoining fields which il 

I touch wanted on this estate j as in this way, by pay* 

•tng proper attention to the thinning, there is no w»jr 

«r looking into the plantation, but trees strike ttu 

■•je, without seeing through it; nor are the tre«^ 

Mhen thinned out, so apt to be blown down. Tfak 

airay of planting is also of equal advantage in a natnrrf 

iwootl, as when tlie stools laU iu ttiis triangular fonia^ 

4t is much easier getting the stooU to occupy nefT 

«groum1 by layering, and also keeping a proper cropi 

I oipun (hv ground for time coming. This inethod-n 

Jtriangulitr planting will be attended with still greaUfc 

' lidvaiilage tn narrow stripes, and belts of planthlfM 

[ fWhere they src intended chiedy for omaiaent aorf' 

L ffhelter, as in this cftKe the trws will stand the weatboc 

|,4MMter, 9iul ttflnnl more slicller. ■'*<%' 
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ripes and Belts in a very bleak bare part qf the 
country. 

The stripes and belts of planting on this estate, are 

the most part in a very rapid state of decay, and 

if not remedied soon, will be nearly extirpated, and 

JTfttiiers will show great gaps in them. One thing 

Buch against them is, many of them have been too 

irrow at first, and being totally neglected when 

9ung, and having been pruned in the place of being 

linned, they have for the most part been reared up 

,lore like poles than trees, and great numbers of 

Biem never will be proper trees, either for shelter or 

lament, the very thing they are altogether required 

fcr on the estate. Stripes or belts of planting for this 

irpose, particularly where the ground is cold and 

le countiy bare, and embellishment and shelter the 

'only object to be kept in view, should never be plant- 

)fd less than 120 feet broad, so as 4 or 5 trees may 

%e reared in the breadth, to maturity, at proper dis- 

)tances, and so as underwood may be reared up be- 

Vieath them when large trees, which will not only 

^MTord excellent shelter for game, but be very profit- 

JkAe, as it can be regularly cut every twenty years ; 

besides underwood is particularly beneficial to the 

iwth and health of trees ; in stripes and belts of 

is kind it keeps the soil moist and aflfords more 

lelter. Some of these stripes which consisted wholly 

iirs, and are rapidly decaying, it would be better 

cut out altogether and plant them anew. Others 

them, where mostly hardwood trees, and where 

•"tome of them are likely to live, and maintain the re- 



■pectability of tlie look of the stripe, for some years, 
»uch trees should be carefully selected and marked 
off to stand, and the whole of the polish and dwarC' 
but trees to he cut and immediately diisposed of, atlfl* 
the stools of all the oak, ash, elm, and plane treei' 
properly dressed up for the growth, so as to rear up 
fitlier for standing trees to supply the place of thoM 
^ken out, or to convert into coppice for underwood, 
^ut where none of these kinds of trees are, it woultf 
fte proper to put in oak and Spanish cliesnut plantsf 
' ^Ut where these kinds are, although only one in nuoh 
ber, tlie whole breadth of the stripe may be 6iledop^ 
Py layering as aforesaid, without the expense of 
planting. By a careful attention to this, the striptf 
fud belts may, in the course of a very few years, W 
(wought into a proper state. Trees to stand io bdV 
pf this kind should never be pruned after they art' 
l^ove six feel high, and thinned out before they e*- 
^e«d sixteen feet, to proper distauces, in order to giv#' 
ttuun room to branch out. 



MM kimd <if BtUt md Stripet o» a different EaUtf 
in anofkrrpart ^ihe Coutibi/. 

' \ At the time tlie belts of planting we are now amaaff 
► jrere laid otTand planted, say upwards of sixty yean' 
KfO, it WAS customary with proles^ional men, with t 
^w to llio saving of iaml, to lay tbem off very nar- 
I pytt in th« belts and stripes, and equally circumscrib- 
fd ill tlie sixc of Uie ctimips although their very de* 
liga wu to gi\T clothing, screen, shelter, and onia* 
stent to a bare, bleak, and naked countr>- ; and the 
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wpcute of enclosing narrow belts and 
wn« as that of enclosing broad ones. Also, a very 
few years experience must have convinced them of 
tiie destructive impropriety of '^uch conduct ; still it 
tias been persisted in til! within these few years, when 
in almost every quarter of the country the most rai- 
serable and melancholy picture of such plantations 
spoke more than volumes the absurdity of such pro* 
cedure ; and I am sorry to say the present is also a 
stubborn proof. All stripes and belts of planting of 
this kind, to serve the purpose, should not be lew 
than from 35 to 40 yards broad, and round or oval 
clumps at least 50 yards in diameter. Every thing 
pisfisible should be done to recover and keep up the 
cewaining trees in these belts, &q. To etlect this, 
dl Xhe polish, dwarBsh, overtopped, and unhealthy 
trees should be cut out, and their stools dressed up 
for rearing up other trees from, or as underwood; 
all such trees should be very carefully selected and 
marked off. Wherever there are blanks, plants of 
various kinds of trees should be put in to fill up; the 
kinds to be put in should be chiefly oak, Spanish 
chesnut, Scotch elm, plane, ash, Scotch and spruce 
firs alternately ; a proper attention in cutting and 
filling up as above, would amazingly improve the 
value, the look, and keep up these belts, &c. which, 
I am sorry to say, in many places, are faUing into der 
Qiy ; where the fences are out of repair, and where 
the expense of enclosing the whole would cost too 
much to protect a few trees ; all such maybe chea(>. 
ly and permanently done, by using my porti 
.pahng (gee Forester's Guide,) in enclosing 
»in^y till they are out of the reacli of cattle. 

No one need be at any loss to discover the purpoK 
which it wag intended these stripea and belts were to 
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serve ; and although they abound cbieHy in beed| 
still beech is far from being an unomamental ti 
and may be, with advantage, reared as such, although 
they are by far too ntfmcrojs here. In many partti 
'fcnd sides of these stripes, there has at one time beei 
k great many hmes, which is a most particularly 
■beautiful and suitable tree for this place as om» 
inent ; the most of these limes has been unfortunate 
ly cut down, but for what purpose I am altogether at 
'a loss to discover; the cutting of these limes wast 
■most untoward event for the look of these stripes, n 
these hmes, being mixed up with the beech, it maSB 
^ most beautiful border. a 

■■ A great many of the roots of these Hmes, notnT&f 
-standing the haggled way in which they have be* 
'tut, are sending out fine new shoots, which maypro- 
fitably, and with great propriety, be reared up intt 
'trees, to fill once more the conspicuousness they ooci 
|did, and always should occupy in these stripes. The 
Vhole of these stools, or young natural growths of 
^ime, should be immediately, without one moment's 
*!oss of time, gone over, and thin away the rubbi8l^ 
"ieaving two or three shoots on every stool who* 
'there is room to rear them up as trees ; and wher^ 
'*ever there is a beech (as there is by far too many of 
-this kind), likely to overtop or injure the limes, it 
■flhould be cut down, giving always a preference where 
Ht can be had, to be reared up as a standel outside 
LMree ; and on no pretence whatever should the hme 
"'trees again be cut down. Observe carefully to leave 
"^e healthy and promising shoots of the limes ; tbejr 
(tore sending up most beautiful growths, sothattfs 
skilful selection is made, many valuable and most 
'beautiful ornamental timber trees will be got reared 
tup from them. For the proper method of coaveit- 
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t^ •uatuial shoots into standing timbtir trees, see 

forester's Guide, second edition. 

n, The whole of these stripes should be immediately 

idanted full of trees, but in a manner perfectly differ- 
it from that which has been going on of late ; that 

|b, by filling up the ground in these stripes promis- 
iously with all kinds of trees, without any re- 
ird to putting in a proper tree to fiL up the 
lanks, where it is moat necessary and requisite 
lat a proper long lived ornamental tree, to be 

pBared up to perpetuity, should stand to till up the 

^ank ; without a due regard to this, the stripes will 
le continually filling up and never full. It is a mat- 
ter of no importance whatever, how the spruce firs, 
tc. are put in for underwood, of which these stripes 
bould always be full ; but it is of the greatest ima- 
linable importance, and the very life, prosperity, re- 
overy, and salvation of these neglected and lost 

Kght of stripes, to the putting in a proper selection 
" standel trees, that will be the most ornamental and 

Img. lived trees, to hll up the blanks, and renew the 
icayed appearance of these stripes. To effect this 

^rpose, plant in all the blanks in the outside rows, 

{riane, Ume, and Scotch firs alternately ; let these 

[together with such of the beech as is already on the 

ground worth the leaving as a standel tree,) be put 
at distances of 12 teet tree from tree (including 

kbe beech,) lengdiways, and in the interior of these 
lipes, a standel tree of oak, Spanisii chesnut, Scotch 
id spruce lirs alternately in the gap in the centre of 

Khe IS feet outside trees, at S or 10 feet, if it can be 
itained, in the wideness of the stripes from theout- 

lAde trees, or measured from tjie inside of tlie fence, 
tpposing the outside trees close on the fence. 
lis case, the standel trees will always stand 
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t ^wtf flM^ mf nam, a^ jtt ike 
I Mr al*^ overfill. Tbeioiiddnide 

t the priratc mUc ia ike amn of *e «lipl 
! ipnicg ir* fisr tmderwood maf be ftsMlii 

» of MX feet. 

I i ObMrve, that whatever of the natDnl abootsof Al 
IfOHn itfe lo be reared up &k trees in tbe 
6 are to be taken into account of standii 
I ttOt wherever tttere in an uothrirty or unsightly liCHk 
I l^ut in the slandel plant to uipply its place, aod m 
' it comfM lip to have the appearance of a tzecv 
liway the iinthritty beech or other tree. Byacv 
attention to this method, and none other, in aiWf 
r Aw yoarn thvac narrow, decrepid, broken down, 
I tfiigrticerul lookinf^ Ktripes, will beam forth in gat- 
tMoui garmciitJi, ti-ingod with ermine, summer 
Pwinter. 

If allowed to remain much longer in their 
tutu, they will soon be extirpated. 

No. LIV. 



y^ounff Phmtation. 



From the light and shallowness of the soil, 1oge«' 
i Iher with the exposure of the plantation, I am of 
I ftpiiiioii it will not rear timber tives to maturity, par** 
I ticularly the lurch tir, which will grow pretty well^ 
" r the tlnti twenty years or thereby, till they arri»e» 
* at a hvi^hl ot about twenty teet, when the topa wikt 
IrKkvly giv« way. 1 atn of opinion, that tbe onlyi 
t'llwt will VQOK III in«turiiv heiv. will be the' 
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vdy oak, the plane, and the Scotch elm, even 

ese will grow very slow* and be a long time before 

ey come to perfection as timber trees. I would 

commend as the most pro6table ibr the estate, that 

is plantation be wholly filled Dp with oaks, and 

inverted into a natural oak coppice ; to effect this. 

It in plants of oak at eight feet distant, plant from 

kant, amongEt the firs ; the plants to be strong 

ifeU rooted plants, not less than three years tranv 

" mted from the seed-bed, and then properly pitted 

the ground, and cut over close by the surface the 

:ond spring after being put in ; the blanks annually 

ed up with oaks ; a belt of firs, &c. may be left 

^nd the outsides, say about thirty yards wide; 

fter tlie oak plants, either by cuttings or otherwise, 

t>rive at a height of from six to eight feet, the whole 

"the firs in the interior of the plantation to be cut 

it. In fifteen yeare after the whole has been filled 

1^ with oak, the whole of the oaks may be cut over ; 

lis cutting may only bring about L,I5 per aero for 

Vood and bark ; but it wilt be hastening the whole 

forward for another more profitable cutting, which 

Will bring at least three times that sum per acre, at 

the same age ; but I would advise the next cutting 

to be at twenty years old, dividing it into four hags 

yearly cuttings, which should bring in at least 

t.@000 every hag or cutting, for time coming. It 

■sy be advisable in some places of this plantation, 

(here the larch firs appear to be the most predomi- 

■uit, to allow them to come up to the age of fifteen 

^rs with the oak, at which age it will be seen what 

(Wi. of trees they are likely to be ; and should it be 

Kcessary to cut them at tliis age, tiie bark will be of 

jpod quality, and will pay as a crop, though not new 

<ie well as the oak. 
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No. LV. 



- Old Coppice. 

This bank of coppice is upwards of thirty yean 
'old, the trees left on it have heen most injudiciously 

and erroneously selected for any thing like profitable 
' \vood, being mostly beech and elm. I beg here to 
' .observe as I go along, that oak, and nothing else but 

■oak, is the only profitable trees for coppice cuttings, 

* ^nd wherever such a plan is intended, nothing else 

* should be reared. I am of opinion, however, that 
the trees in this part of the bank, as in some other 
parts, should be reared up as standing or ornamental 
timber trees, and for this purpose, nearly the same 

[* method as in these maybe observed, with this dif. 
■ ''*ference, that it abounds with the natural growths of 
I 'elm and oak from the old stools, and beech from the 
f'-plants; as the value of all these kinds of trees, say 
ash, elm, and beech, wholly depend on their sizes, 
"wherever they are the predominant trees they shouW 
be cultivated till their timber become valuable ; thii 
being the case here, it would by no means be advi- 
i sable to cut it over as a coppice at present, even ad- 
mitting the supposition that it was intended to con- 
vert it into that purpose in future. As the natural 
IlkBtooU of elm, ash, and what of oaks there are, have 
pbeen thinned, so that many of the shoots have died 
I •altogether, and many more become stinted; the 
'whole of their stools should be immediately gone 
iver, and thin away all the dead and dying shoots, 
and such as are evidently hurting each other, leaving 
not more than three of the very healthiest and inoH 
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thriving of the shoots on every stool, and when press- 
ed on the sides by another tree, not more than 
two, in tiiis way rear them up to be timber trees. 
Observe, that what of the oaks require to come 
out, must be barked in their season. If it should 
be thought advisable afterwards to convert this 
"into a coppice, after these trees have been brought 
to be of some considerable value, the whole, except 
a proper number of reserve trees, should be cut 
down and the ground wholly filled with oak. I 
^ust here be permitted to observe, before proceed- 
ing farther, that it is my opinion, from the ctmspicu- 
l)us situation this bank occupies on the estate, from 
east to west, no part of it should ever be coppiced, 
_Bs the whole of it will carry timber trees for orna- 
Ikient to maturity, — the sublimely grand and vener- 
ible old trees about the house and in this bank, I 
Vould term perfections of nature's beauty. Continue 
^ways to rear oak for underwood amongst the large 
'nfrees, to cut every twenty years, both as profit and 
shelter for game. 



Approach to the House. 

The trees on both sides of this avenue are, for the 
ffreater part, very healthy and thriving, some beauti- 
lul spruce, and a few fine larch in the hollow should 
lie cherished with care, also all along the top of the 
Bank ; on both sides the Scotch and spruce firs should 
|ie kept up, the greater part of the hard wood cij 
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over for underwood, keeping the selection of trees ' 
to be reared to maturity as timber trees at distance* 
of fourteen feet, and in the bottom of the avenue at 
ten feet on each side, lengthways, but fourteen feet 
up the bank ; keeping always a tree in the centre, 
between the two outside ones, in a triangular mao- 
ner j these trees having two sides to branch out, 
will rear up closer than in the interior of the planta< 
tion. In the young clump below the fog house, 
a few of the best larches may stand as timber tree^ 
as tliey will come to maturity in this situation; 
the whole should be immediately thinned out to dis- 
tances of eight feet, tree from tree, and in five or 
six years after, to sixteen feet, tree from tree, mak- 
ing an equal selection of all the different kinds al- 
ready on the ground, to give variety to its look. The 
soil here being a deep loam, will carry any kind of 
trees. The tiees on both sides of the road, up to 
the gate, are already particularly beautiful. It would 
tven add to the grandeur of this ravine, if the tops 
.pf the trees were allowed to fall out and hang over 
jflie road, forming a kind of canopy ; this may be 
M far accomplished by allowing a tree to press the 
top from the inside, and when plants are to be put 
^ipi plant them in a sloping direction ; a prop may be 
Iput in the inside to bear on the top of the tree out- 
wards ; were very tall trees to meet in the tops here, 
it^ would be sublimely grand in a sun-sliioe day, as , 
jhe passenger walked under them, or in a mooihligti)^ 
opening. 
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■ i'oung Plantationt. 



This is a very healthy thriving young clump of 
planting, and from the soil and situation, is remark- 
ably adapted for planting, and will cany trees of any 
description to maturity ; as there is a variety of kinds 
Jilanted, nothing is required but to thin out such as 
are upon the ground, of every kind alternately, to 
twelve feet, tree from tree, except along the top of 
the bank ; wherever there is a choice of trees, take 
away the larch, saving the hardwoods and firs in 
equal numbers in the interior of the bank, to give 

P variety to its look, always rearing up hardwood for 
nnderwood amongst the large trees. In ten years 
1 after, a selection of fine trees may be made, to be 
j iliinned out to twenty-four feet, as large ornamental 
^es, and those to be taken out will then be of con- 
siderable value, keeping always the ground full of 
tenderwood, to be cut over every twenty years, for 
profit, as a coppice wood. 

; The bank of older trees to the west of this, may 

be thinned out in the mean time to the same distances, 

Ipd in the very same manner dealt with on the bank. 

SThe haugh below the bank, on the west end, the 

Rgtanding trees, such as are to be reared up for orna- 

',inent, may be singled out just now, to twenty-four 

feet J a few of the best ash, with which it abounds, 

^ay be spared in the mean time till their timber come 

* to be of use, or as long as they are not injuring the 

standing trees, the other to be cut for underwood. 

In the sliding bank betwixt the two places, put in 
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the hoop willow at not more than three feet, and at 

I low them to stand till their roots run together to finn 

I the bank, when other trees may be put in ; where it 

is always wet, poplars should be put in and reared up 

Sa timber trees. I have known poplars planted in 

itituations and soils like this, or of a sirnilar nature, 

I measuring twenty-five solid feet each tree, and Bell 

\ tt h-S per tree, in twenty years growth. Rear them 

' ftt twelve feet, tree from tree ; one Scotch acre will 

I carry about 400 such trees, making a sum of 1*1300 

I ibr one acre in twenty years. 



No. LVIII. 



Yoiaiff Strip. 



I 



1 •" 



This strip is unfortunately too narrow to serv^^ 
it should do, the purpose of ornament and shelter; it 
is abo by far too thick, and if allowed to stand mtich 
longer, will be the means of killing many of the trees, 
as it keeps them so damp that mortiiication is apt to 
Ukf place amongst the roots, and kill the whole ; it 
shotild be immediately thinned out, to at least eight 
feet, tree from tree; when a choice can be made, spare 
«my other kind of trees, and take awvr the larch fos. 
A* most ot' the hardwood is beech, which is not fit 
fiir uodtrwood, where there is a likeHbood of tfacir 
coming to be Umber trees, ibey may be reared up ; 
but vhere ibi&e is no sudi tree, [^ant in oaks as well 
tur undovood as to be reated fbr timber trees. In 
thinning for tfie int tiaet, take partictUar care to 
haw almqpt « tne Cf^onte to eadi other accoa tlie 
Mri(K lo iMnvcnt iti iJXag imba pft, m/ HSm im a 



itriangular fonn ; when the trees get from twenty to 
wenty-four feet high, it should get its second thin- 
tiicg, say, to about sixteen feet, lengthways, always 
-•pare the most healthy, best, and long lived trees to 
ttie reared up, and keep the ground full of underwood. 
pLarch fir is by no means a proper tree to be leared 
lifeither for shelter or ornament in a narrow strip or on 
V very exposed situation. 

v 

p. No. LIX. 

Home Plantations near the Mansion. 



The trees here are in a most healthy and thriving 
«tate, and from the situation they occupy, both as to 
cmament, screen, and shelter, deserve particular at- 
jtention, in rearing proper long lived trees. To effect 
jlbls most desirable of all objects, I would advise 
Waking a selection of the oak, Spanish chesnut, plane, 
^ech, elm, ash, Scotch spruce, and silver firs, if it 
MBS possible to divide them, (although I am aware 
from the state of the plantation, it is not,) to equal 
numbers on the ground, which would have a very fine 
dETect on its look, both in summer and winter. Trees 
to be reared for this purpose should be most skilfully 
pdected, say marked out, and alt others that in the 
feast interfere with them taken away, to give them 
Mtom to branch out on all side^i ; this siiould be care- 
fillly attended to, year after year, as their branches 
feread out, and if possible, not to bare them more on 
Oae side than on the other, also to have their branches 
■nually spread out on all sides here, and on both 
Ues approaching round the house, all which ahoul ' 
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/ / / 1- * M»^7 ^rt•.« h^towsiAr tie snoBest 
r v i/Vi. V. 'V, i.^jAf*/'^*, kind, and feare; 

AV///' -v//^' ' "r //' '• //^ ^h»x kiftft Ui^j be mote properif 
///^/"< f'///// »fi.f/r KI-A/i Mi» i »^ if, thoold be always 
llii'i't I'/fffUttftl Hih inhuwi iu-nz miwt be kept fWl 
*fl ////'I' / ffufiii, .v(*M If iilifiMhl In? only reared to go no 
(mj:Im / I\hii lliMiHflfMMfHl liiiuirlicH of the large tTCC^ 
mill 'fill, Im Im|i |imim Willi ihiMii; this is most easOj 
♦ (In III! ninih llii< iiitiU^iwoiHl consists of growths 
JiMiti .i|tiMl>« III link, i.|m, i^r.. UN tho aspiring shoots 
! MM Im- iihu 'iml iIh'M Mil rtwav, uiul the more dwarfy 
Mllt'W 'I hi » »«Mh uji oil Uiv* v«»\Miiul ; however, where 



we are now treading so close to the mansion, the un- 
derwood sliould consist chiefly of" evergreens, sajr 
' laurels, small spruce firs, and such like. Observe the 
' trees in this plantation were only about twenty years 
' old, and stood at distances of six feet only, tree from 
I tree, when the survey was made and the report 
j given. 



General Remarkson the Plantations, Ji-om No, LV^ 



I have all along, as I said at the beginning, consi- 
dered the whole of the plantations, in so far as it is 
attainable from the present crops on the ground, to 
be reared up as standing plantations, as inseparably 
attached to the lands, in which respect they add 
(and while kept on it, will ever do so) to the value, 
at least four times more than their intrinsic value as 
timber; and it is of the very greatest importance 
carefully to propagate them as such. 

I. — It is agreed at all hands, that to have large 
ornamental trees, they must have room to spread 
out, and wherever a thinning out for this purpose is 
) time should be lost in having it finish- 






II. — One chief beauty of a tree is, its being well 
dothed with branches, and it is wonderful to observe 
^ what nature does for trees in this respect, if they 
'have equal room, the equality of their branches )■ 
' truly surprising in healthy trees, even granting t*"** 
one side, which is generally tlie case, unless in 
plantations, be exposed to the storm, particular 
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oak, the Spanish chesnut, the plane, the ash, and $i- 
most all the fir tribe ; but the branches of the beech 
and elm will often get sickly on the exposed side. 

Ill Pruning is always detrimental to the health 

and figure of a tree, and the pruning-knife should 
never be put on a tree after it is six feet high ; there- 
fore, when it arrives at this height its every part, 
both as to trunk and top, should receive all the shap- 
ing and pruning that is necessary, or that human art 
or ingenuity can suggest to make it a proper tree, 
whether indeed it be for ornament or profit as a tim- 
ber tree, imless where a braiicli breaks by misfor. 
tune or dies, by all means take such off close by tlie 
bole or trunk of the tree. 

IV. — In some of the plantations which I have ' 
been endeavouring to describe, there has been some \ 
injudicious pruning; indeed notlilng could be worse 
than to prune healthy branches off fine healthy trees, 
with a mistaken idea, to let up a dwarfish tree, and 
the more so, as there was no use for such a tree in 
the plantations we are amongst ; what is done can- 
not be recalled ; but no such system or practice 
should be upon any pretence whatever allowed in fu- 
ture. 

V. — Observe, that in some of the plantations where 
the pruning haa been going on, there are a number 
of these polish trees that will chance to stand, should 
these, as they often do, send out a young shoot or ' 
sucker from the pruned off branch at the bole, be 
sure to allow it to remain if it will, and not pair it off, 
as is sometimes done, and indeed often necessarily 
in other cases, 

VI. — When layering is to be done, either with a view, 
to rear underwood, or for standing trees ; if from oak, 



feanish cbesnut, elm, or plane, if the plant to be 
qrered down is not above two inches diameter at 
bur inches from the root, rather than take out the 
^alf of the root, slash with a knife the plant about 
ix inches up from the ground or root, half-way 
Drough in the under side, say the side you bend it . 
fb, in order to make it bend down, keeping the bark 
Hiole on the upper side ; also slashing with a knife 
Be shoot you lay on the ground, to make it strike 
(Dot. See this fully explained in my Forester's Guide. 
I VII. — In laying down spruce firs, there must be 
fn breaking of theii' bark, and if it can be done with< 
kut injury to the roots of" the tree on the other side. 
Kit the roots on the side to be taken up, at two feet 
Bom the tree, taking care not to loose the roots on 
ihe under side, &nd always bending in the young 
Ibres, or roots diat come up amongst the earth, care- 
mdly covering them over with earth. 
I VIII. and Lasdy. — I need hardly remark that 
Irhen these plantations are thinned out to the dis. 
Races mentioned, that they will appear thin to the 
K>k for two or three years at first, the more so, as 
key for the most part have been too long in being 
wined ; hence, many of the trees are very polish j 
B.t the necessity of doing it for the salvation and fu- 
tte prosperity of these plantations, must be obvious 
pt every one the least conversant with plantations to 
be reared for such important purposes, and which is 
of inSnite consequence to the proprietor. Had the 
greater part of these plantations been made only 
about twelve yards wider at first, and carefully at- 
tended to in rearing, in other twenty years the timber 
Would be worth more than the lands t we; 
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iitfy^^Sjvtfaiutir.ar ::^ ^£t9-j:e aeca cor ■ExnUr 
M M f Avr i ft m< g g» ^t^ v>naeriT. Toe mechcd I ^ 
p0^0m U0 r«^yy«enr:^ tab plama&oo, is to go 
M^ iiNf^m'Jih tut wftoie, and mark sach of the i 
«r^ ffffmatg^ 0aich ^/tfaer ; alio, all soch as the 
l^Ms /^ t/<>^^::« ^ill be benefited by their being 
fmnjf a/Ml ^li tlie fir» that are over-topii^ and 
m^ n4ty UnknlwiMtd tree, thereby allowing the 
Wp^ffi Uf m^ f ipf if it i» a promising plant ; if it i 
Mu\ iV Mk or any nuch aft will grow by cutting, 
\m muHH\uvH'\Y cut over ; but in this case, soi 
f Im! i\tn niity irvcti be spared till the young g 
ifotrif'ft iipi and so soon as they begin to injure 
nit iiwtty the firs. The same method may be ob» 
in ihci c'ornc3r west from the cross dike, till wfa 
ttitrrctWM into a tmrrow strip, with this di£Perenc€ 
nil ihti hralthy thriving Scotch fire should he 
HMVfii nil tlic^ projected young plants, in the field < 
Moiilli aUIoi romo up \ here I have been rather 
npruiUft of tho tiold tiian the old line by the p! 
ihnoWi M the old .strip is of sufficient bread 
«v«id\ \ I tmu^ nmrkod the letter P. thus, on a i 
\\\^ \\\K \\\ (ho Mri)H Jkc* and making the young 
(At^M^^ or hiMrly nn equal breadth^ firom the bouj 
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l^e on the north, all along westwards to Lord 'a 

iroach gate ; here the whole trees should be spar- 
; only taking away sucli as die, tiU the young plan- 
Son comes up. It may be here necessary to men- 
the method of sale ibr sucli thinnings, &c., and 
reference to this will suffice for other plantations 
the same description on the estate. 
The only plan to sell wood of this kind, and that 
attended with the least risk as to payments, is a 
mtry sale, in a country so populous as this, and 
best and most profitable method for the proprie- 
of effecting a sale is, to mark and number off the 
BS to be sold, with a wood-iron, putting them into 
I of from tliree to ten trees, according to their 
IS and value, taking special care to have every 
i marked according to its proper designation, such 
J^t 1, 2, 3, and so on ; fix on a day of sale, ad- 
ise it through the country by hand-bills, &c. send- 
[ them to all the coal-works, &c, round, and sell 
qh lot by public auction, to the highest bidder, 
(ch lot, before the sale, is commonly valued, which 
(absolutely necessary when the lots are large, as 
1^ for the satisfaction of the proprietor, as for fix- 
f the upset price ; but in the case of the woods he- 
re us, 1 do not think, for my own part, that it is 
leessary, because having a person who is a judge to 
nduct the sale, he will at once know whether or 
t it brings its value, unless the proprietor wishes to 
satisfied before hand of the probable value. As 
ire may be more to dispose of than supply the 
demand in one season, whenever this Is seen 
the case, the sale should be adjourned, for three 
mths at least ; a good deal of skill and cautio 
nired in puttuig the trees into proper lots, to n 





them take a ready sale, and bring the most pi 
money for them ; and the only plan for tha 
pose is, to put all the most valuable treM inl 
themselves, and these generally in very small Ic 
no means mix the good or valuable trees wi 
trash, as useful wood will always have a comp 
of offerers, and brincr its value, and oftentitne 
more ; whereas inferior timber oftentimes do 
All different descriptions of timber should h 
and sold separately. The whole should be lot 
sold off' standing ; I have always found timber 
kind sell best growing ; besides, being mostly 1 
firs, were they to be cut down they would soor 
and the whole behoved to be sold off at once, w 
they brought their value or not ; whereas 
standing, they can be sold or not, as there i 
not a demand. The whole must be sold undi 
per articles and conditions of sale, binding th 
chaser as to cutting, removing, paying, &c. ; ; 
of the customary articles, in sales of this kind, ' 
given at the end of this book. 

Another plan, and I am of opinion the m 
vantageous for this plantation, as also for t 
provement and value of the estate ; as the | 
part of the firs are at their best, and indeed hi 
rived at that stage of size and growth, at 
Scotch fir trees, for the purposes they are appi 
as timber, is more valuable than if they were of 
a larger size, and although they were to sta 
twenty years longer, they would not be wort 
sixpence more per tree, supposing the price 
timber to be the same, although I am also do 
if many of them would ever live other twenty 
The plan would be to mark off, and reserve the 
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■xcept such as are dying along tlie east and north 
23, to the breadth of twenty yards or thereby, 
it the whole of the rest over, and convert into 
; natural coppice wood, tliat is, iill up the 
I ,with oak. where there is none, to be cut 
twenty-four years ; in this way, it will pay an 
rent of L.7, 10s. per acre for time coming, 
t any expense of plants or planting, and the 
n the outsides wilt always keep up its look as 
ation for shelter, &c. 



^k. No. LXII. 

Strip along tlie Road Side. 

Q about a chain length south of the approach 
lorth to the old wood, this strip consists chiefly 
Scotch iiis, which in many places want thin- 
but from the height of the trees, and their ne- 
! state, there would be the greatest danger in 
lo, that is to say, tliinnlng, as it would be a 
if breaking down many of them with the cut- 
od make great gaps in it, which, in some in- 
, is already the case ; the most effectual me- 
'ould be to cut the whole down, widen and 
L iip anew ; but this would make a great blank 
mg time. I am therefore of opinion it should 
18 long as it will stand, taking always away the 
■ees, and continue to fill up the present and all 
ilanks as they become naked, with spruce firs, 
janish chesnut, ash, and plane trees ; plant at 
set, plant from plant, thin out at six feet high, 
een feet, at twenty feet high, to thirty-two 
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reet. far ianze omamemai mnber trees * kfifm 

±c ground niii it oak comnce tor undei^i^^ ^ 

cat aver ererr twwitv vesrs. Thin out ^^^ ^ 

port or It. at the ioutfa end. to ez^t fcgi i^ 

swav the is ioni "fae hardwood plants. V^^ 

looks wor^e Than nrtro met "leits .jf piantimr* i* 

mibiic rr^axL wnen ±eT ire oermitted rn i^n - , 
^ ^ L ^^ ^^*" into i 

(snr, wnicn is tne :3se wizii two manv^ oF 

md beits or piontzne loout lalt a eotturv ofcL 

N'o. LXHL 

Y^fjMJt^ Pfantatiomm 

In This plantation, as well as in all the orfa «,— j 
new made plantations, there are tar too man ' iJ 
firs ; it would be much better to take a ^yrent «J 

out just now. and out in other trees, to b^ f«« jJ 
^ . , 1- reared al 

to matuntv, as ornamental ^trndin^y- tanber tmS 

and thus ;?et a finished plantation at once n^3 
than wait on it- A number ot the larch firs ^rifl tnml 
plant vet. As this plantation, adding to the M 
belts, will form the whole, when once up in^o a climm 
or cluster of plantation, or rather a strip or bdt 

which from its proximity to the house of ^ 

no other that may be called a plantation on this sidb 
it should be reared up full with various kinds of 
trees, particularly such as will become ornameDliI 
long lived trees ; when the larch firs are taken out 
as aforesaid, Spanish chesnut should be put in - hat 
I may observe, by the way, that my reas<Mis ftr lei 
commending Spanish chesnut so much, ia^ fin^ ^ 
eaiifie it is the most ornamental of all the haidiMdl 




; oak not excepted ; second, it grows 
fast, and faster than many of the hard- 
trees ; third, it grows to a larger size than 
and lives to as great an age as any of them, 
s timber is as useful and valuable as the oak, 
ts bark nearly so, and upon the whole, it is a 
Jthough not generally known in this country, 
1 the soil we are now treading, it will grow 
if not superior to any other, and will also grow 
il by cutting, as the oak ; keep the ground al- 
full, and thin out for the first time, when the 
arrive at a height of from six to eight feet, to 
3 feet, tree from tree, at which they may stand 
tuation as a finished plantation, keeping a va- 
of all kinds of trees on the ground, to be reared 
id in connexion with that part of the old strip 
e north j always thin the tiees to aiand in a tri- 
ar form across the strip. This young planta- 
pas almost wholly of larch only about five years 
;d, which should never be planted in small 
ia or strips in an exposed situation. 
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^■k No. LXIV. 

^^' OLD PLANTATION. 

Plantation it in Argyleshire, and exposed to the 
Western Ocetai. 



mh the situation this cluster (or clump, as all 
are generally termed,) of planting occupies on 
iuMf it is of the greatest consequence to rear it 
■j^bding ornamental clump of timber ti'eea to 



maturity; in the report it shall be scrupulously at- 
^ tended to, to effect which attend to the foUowii^ 
[ system : On this soil and situation, larch fir is by m 
I means a tree for ornament, nor will it ever come to 
I maturity here as a timber tree ; this may be seen bj 
I the dwarfish and unthrifty state of the larch fir tree! 
I' already on the exposed part of this plantation, whil( 
I every other description of the fir tribe is healOij 
[ vigorous, and thriving. In thinning, wherever ther 
I is a choice, the larch firs should be taken out, aw 
I every other tree left in preference to it ; this shoull 
r be particularly attended to where there are Scotcl 
spruce, and silver firs, as these kinds will thrive an 
live to a greater age tlian the larch ; besides, the 
I are much more ornamental, and aflbrd much mor 
I shelter in winter ; oak, plane, and ash are the onl 
I kinds of hardwood that should be reared ; for thi 
I purpose a careful selection of the best and most pro 
[ raising shoots of oak should be made of the natura 
I growths from the stools marked off as standards, ani 
I reared up as timber trees, and the healthiest and rood 
[ thriving of the plane and ash, with a few of the bes 
f of the beech, should also be marked off as resem 
I trees j a very careful selection of the above kind 
I abould be made, and marked off to stand, the rest or 
[away, and those should be selected at equal distance^ 
I or as near as can be got, at sixteen feet, tree from 
[ tree, keeping the outside row next the public road i 
I little closer, say about twelve feet, they having rooirf 
L to branch out on every side, will do closer. In the' 
b low part of this clump, where there is nothing but 
I larch fir, and where, indeed, both the soil and situa- 
tion are better adapted for larch than the high parti 
of it ; here the larch is past its best, and dying, and 



juires to be taken away, atid longer lived trees put 
Iheir places ; and 1 would advise, as by tar the 
$ plan, before bringing this plantation lo a tinish- 
Iptate of improvement, to cut out all the larch firs 
pediately ; many of these trees have been spoiled by 
iwing the surface drains to fill up, and the water 
[stagnate above their roots, which has killed 
Be, and bas been the principal cause of many more 
pg blown down } indeed, neglecting the state of 
ii drains, thereby allowing the water to overflow 
(roots of the trees, is sufficient to kill any tree, 
ese drains, which appears to me to have been most 
perly and efiTectnally done at one time, should be 
pediately reopened, cleaned out, and the water 
iperly let off. I have marked, as 1 went along, a 
jpber of trees which should be taken out in the 
|b part of this clump, which should be cut im- 
l^tely with the larch firs, and in suimner, the 
If shoots that are to be reared up as standing timber 
Sf should be marked off, and the rest of the shoots 
^ away and piled for the sake of the bark ; this 
Ig done, the thinning properly finished, as afore- 
led, and the surface ground drained, the whole of 
.blanks at present, with the ground, where the larch 
iare cut from, should be planted up next season, 
L which should be done with plants of oak, Scotch 
I, plane, Scotch spruce, and silver firs alternately, 
light feet, plant from plant, and when they have 
iVed at a height of from eight to ten feet, thinned 
HXteen teet, tree from tree, bringing the whole 
> the same distances, at which, in this bare ex- 
pd situation, they may stand as a finished pianta- 
|. As it is properly enclosed, and should always 
l^t'^, the ground should be kept full of oak for 
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luulerwood, whicb may be regularly cut tbr o 
•t same time it will be tbuod extremely use£il in 
ing up 3 tree or trees to supply the pbce of i 
the old ones that may be broken by stonn or c 
vise destroyed. The oak, natural wood, or c 
OD this farm is, for the most part, vei^ t' 
where the stools have been partially thinnitil . 
will require no more till it comes again of age i 
cuttiog. There are in many places s great deil ^ 
birch, alder, and even larch fira almost put i 
' very heart of oak stools, which was a most inJB 
and ruinous method of planting, as they tend to $ 
tirpate the oak stool, which is by far the moat f 
•ble crop i a very great improvement may ben 
jo the oak stools before cutting time, both as tODi 
' Mad bark, by going carefully through, and cuttinf 
auch birch, alder, and larch tirs, or any othtf I 
' |faat is over-topping or in the least injuring the d 

>oU i this should be done immediately, particulti^l 

tlietbre the sap rises in the oak, even the fine a' 

. itooU surrounding the small fields ol' Auchedrnd^ 

[» notwithstanding their easy access, are much aonojral 

. «rith traeh of this kind, a few open casts cut throtigll 

. aome of the marshy places here to let olf the sur&ol 

water, would much improve the oak stools before cut 

tii^ time, from the descent of the ground this couU 

^lie very easily done ; observe, I do not mean deeH 

I draining, but only small open casts or ruts on thl 

I curface, merely to make the surface water run oft 

% keep one course, and not lodge amongst and overrus 

I all the oak stools ; observe the same through all tbi 

i coppices on this farm where wet. This plantatio9 

contains upwards of 50 acres, a third part of which 

was a complete b^ i it would not carry H peraol 

before being planted, and was only sur&ce dratned 
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n piat\ted, while the trees have made great pro- 
s,ancl where the water does not run off the high 
junds Over it. The trees have drained it so that 
Me graze on it in many places, and alTbrds a stub- 
r that trees will drain such marshes. 



1 



No. LXV. 

Culnaskennaig Farm, Argijleshire. 

The whole of the wood, both planted and natural, 
this farm, is very healthy and thriving, and had 
oak coppice stools been thinned in time, it would 
'e been equally productive with any wood of the 
^ in Scotland at its age, both as to wood and bark, 
ly here observe by the way, that all oak coppice 
pis should be thinned out the year after being cut 
the first time, as by allowing the whole of the 
bts to remain till the age of ten, twelve, or four- 
years, the whole becomes stinted and unproduc- 
and in some cases many of the stools die away 
(gether, and many more never get out of the reach 
ittle when they are let into the wood ; whereas, 
m thinned in time, the principal shoots get out of 
t reach of cattle before the time of letting them in ; 
\y thinning should be most particularly attended 
t See this fully explained in my Forester's Guide, 
e whole of the woodland on this farm is excellent, 
h as to soil and situation for a natural oak wood, 
t nothing will ever pay the proprietor better ; but 
f delightful prospect of this farm, and from its 
nmanding eminence, renders it an object more 
fthy of ornament than profit, and nothing in nata 
" "itoOT^^fectually accomplish this purpose, tb 
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by dothing its h^ce with dusters of standi 
meotal timber trees^ which, if properly and 1 
laid out, would DOt only add immense be 
value to the farm, but to the whole sur 
country ibr maojr miles. 

The plan to be pursued with the present 
the ground is, that the trees about and a 
bridge at the mill, should be singled out to 
timber tree8» up the river side, on both 
where the coppice ascends the hill, careful 
ing the best of the trees at sixteen feet ler 
to stand, and as the strip is but narrow on 
tibe river, they may stand at firom eight t 
feet the deep way, always taking special 
have the trees standing in the gap in a 1 
manner, so as not to whip each other in 
where there are stoob of oak or ash, two, c 
cccding three shoots, may be left, in the m 
partknlariy, where they hang over the wat 
ing op the water side towards Garbertmore 
for a long way nothing but larch firs, and \ 
tibe most part, are very thriving at presen 
remarkably thick on the ground, that it is a 
impossible they can stand much longer in 
sent state, the ground is so loose about the : 
a person could push them out by the root 
hand ; when plantations are allowed to rei 
in tins state, mortification often takes place 
tfie roots, which spoik the whole plantatic 
has been some hardwood plants put in here, 
are completely extirpated* In this low Ij 
iered phce where we are now treading^ ] 
doubt but larch firs would come to maturit 
bar trMe» for whidi purpose a few may b 



ug'i they never will come to be so profitable as 
i this part of the plantation should be Immedi- 
•Mnneii out to not more than from eight to ten 
tree from tree, that is, not leas ttian eight nor 
than ten, and when this is done, a plant of oak 
^ be put in betwixt each of the larch firs; in 
■ six or eight years after, another thinning 
i be given, when it must be directed chiefly by 
!aithy and unhealthiness of the trees, leaving, 
ireaaid, a few of the healthy larch to be 
up to maturity in the sheltered places, taking 
tliis time every third larch betwixt each two. 
It in an oak. The most of the natural oak 
on this farm requires a thinning, and if judt- 
r done, they will be much benefited by it be- 
utting time, both as to the quantity of wood 
irk J they should also be relieved of trash of 
alder, hazel, and larch firs, the same as direct- 
:he other two farms. There are also a number 
stools on this farm, as well as ousome parts of 
lers, all which should get a considerable thin- 
eaving only three, or not exceeding four shoots 
stool, so as tlieir wood may come to be of 
lvalue as timber by cutting time, and which 
eatly improve the growth of it, if properly 
ed, relieving them of all trash. The thinning 
trees at and above the bridge j — on this farm 
ting of the large firs and other trees in the old 
or Barnellian farm, and clearingthe oak and ash 
)f all rubbish and trash, as aforesaid ; all this 
be done before spring, that is to say, before 
( begins to rise, say before the first of April, 
the thinning and barking of the larch 
begin. 






Jt^f^t^jTH^ imt ^/a«pr* j^ 



^i/( >r.^t^iiitf> n v.*y:/L ulil i^ inti»L iiT TlinillliC tiittf 

v»ii !/%# v:nf| iiii.'ii'ji*:: i: lui^t iinii::t ir aiy ne» 
•<»ui. J'^ :i<» ;i'»':»*:!i J v il :«»*• r iwei. Cdi xbac 
^♦•*«c :^j*:'^ *■/» Uiuv; ;;ii*!ifjr.jii«i isaiuru. fiioalf of 
v^, r'M«-:* vv»> V. I >jiTi:rjK:nr:i:n: :aac iiiestt'nnBi 
*.4*»* '•*'*■•. «' '^«*: • "•^ v.-i'ji t»i?rs: cin^sTtd widi 

U*ii9. *»;./r- r v»vr7 v*:'::^ cv-La t/e neapftd 2» singk 
f*jifft/:.t*/ i;m ?, */.'i tf-it vx# ■•■ithout taking a single 
fv/i 44 i/r/^if4t: Uoiu xtkiz farm. To hare such trees 
hi \\t^iA \i\-4Mi'.\^ i>. ;i/j ac'jui^tion of the very greatest 
miitniiiihii', nM only on the above farms, but on all 
ilii' tfUnta ; l/ut p;iftiajlarly here, on the easterpart 
nt i 'ii\hiii\Ui'Uhii\ir,f taking all these places together. 
I'lnni iIk' iinrnclomtd Hioois which are totally with- 
iHil iinil nnrnnntfcttul with any of the coppice en- 
ijiitnitrn 01 lioiniiiarii'S two to three thousand trees 
I iiiiiii III' iiuu'imI, Nay from some of the stools twd 
mill mil riiiTiMling tinvo trees from any of them, 
wlilrli will \i\kv liltio Iroiihle in rearing, besides beau* 
itlSiii^ in a Miiporh ilo^^roo those naked places, they 
\\(ll m (wrntv years ho worth at least L.2000 ster- 
\\\\}{ i \\\ l«^tt> yoars. upwards of L.(3000 sterling, and 
ihai xxuhoiit tak\U4; imio Kxn of land off the farms. 
\ \\k\^ U"^ \\\\\ \\\c prv^priotorV }urticular and imme- 
liiuv ,iu\'nnon to tins; ;iU Uut is requisite is to go 
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nrougli such stools, and carefully select the proper 

noots to be reared up for trees, and cut away all the 

pubbish from ofl' the stool, so as they may get all the 

tourishment possible, and a very great many of these 

bat are already far advanced will get out of the reach 

tf cattle the first year's growth: But such of them 

(I have bad tops and require to be cut over, must be 

inclosed single for three or four years, till they be 

Hit of the reach of cattle; this is simple, easily and 

fiectually done, by four or six stobs, and these 

tuped close with the small prunings of larch firs, 

ich will prevent them, for six or eight years, from 

ler cattle or sheep ; as there is plenty of this kind 

rubbish on the farm, two men will do one hun- 

id of such stools in a day, or nearly so, so that the 

;pense is not worth mentioning, and at all stages, 

every year of their growth, they are adding five 

tes more than their intrinsic value as timber, to the 

^state or farms. For the proper method of rearing 

II such, consult my Forester's Guide on converting 

ttural stools into standing timber trees. 



- North aud West Belt. 



This belt, commencing at the West Lodge, run- 
ing westwards along the public road side, has been 
tinned j but I am sorry to say, by no means witii 
lat care and attention that a belt of trees occupying 
ich a conspicuous place for ornament and « 
I this does on the estate, ought to have been 
»re beginning to thin a plantation of any kin( 
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^v- .-»./• / / /K^i* Lua. 

<.<.*l<'.iy ,i.A. i«4i»t i^;i:L UU^fH^ UllC b XPV pUSL 

.;. iji^i^ iA'^< fi^'WM ^JxK j*f\tnit iuifc ^ea& 2ie cai^ 
..liij i>|;vi; ii,4. yy)ivJ.s ^'^>'*' ^>*'J^ ^^^ bbOQ i^effj ciieiai* f I 

( f^lOi/(^ l/i < N |/M/« < < <i4;<l with, Uiat the very tree cot • 
ihh' l/» t II till'ivyi J lii ilrtilioy the one it was intended . 
iw M hi vi^ MUil ii|i|MiM'iiily without any attempt being 
Mhiih III ii<M »: n. Ad ihiN belt itt certainly very onii- 
uu uliil tiM Ihlii |Mil III Iho cNtnas and should be reiN 
%\\ *\i\ iiMtli' •Hul lui»«ti (ittivoil ut such an age when cut 
\\\\\\\ \*\\\\\\\\ \\s^ tiMuo«l up in a Iitetinie» noonewiU 
\\W\ \\\A\ %\%\\\\%^\M\\\\\ \\\ marking, and care to pre- 
t> ^\v lUv >M^^«)uv.< lusvt in outmu; is truly necesaaiy. 
\ \\s^ Vs\\ w s\\ \s\x\\\w ix^ W *\wxvUy gone over agafflf 
M\xt ^ %Vx ^\\^\ its^ )S^l)v>. u\\>s& sX* «sh Mkl Oik, such 
\^ »«^\v' w/' >nv^n *n^ V iAvs^ i'v. •iniss up their 



hr growii^ so as trees ma j be reared op from 
ffll up an blaDks with Spanish diesnut and 
fin, to gire a TuietT to die look of diebeh 
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^ two yoon^ stripes of plantmg oq this tank, 
1 in 1815, is at picacnt fbll and yerj thriring. 
till at a loss to dia a ne i the design of planting 
xh and Scotch fin in small groups acrass the 
; had Ae des ig n e r but cast a sin^ ^>nce to 
)f die stiqies on this estaite planted thii^ jean 
rfaere die same phn is adopted, it would hxte 
I more dian ▼ohnnes the improprietv of such 
L In almost die whole of such stripes, die lareh 
lling into decaj, and die stripes and bdts show- 
nmerons mdanchdj instances of gaps and 
I through them. As I had occasion often to 
re before^ dns is not at all a soil nor situatios 
-eh fin; as soon as it can be overtaken, sajr 
leason if posribk;, the fin should be tlmwMKl om 
et, jrfant from phnt, and oak, Spanidi cfaesnut 
ilane put in betwixt them ; after diese plants 
I feet hi^ the whole larch fin maj be c^ 
fne of the Scotdh fin may be reared up. The 
amp of fin on this farm is dreadfully exposed, 
ich case, nothing can be diinned out of it, but 
id to dnn itself; take awaj the trees as they die, 
Uanks with the aforesaid hardwoods. 



Tl 



Na LXIX. 

' young Planting, Dttmfrie» Kstate, Af- 
shire. 
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This yotinf; planting on the south side of the 
is filled up witli too many larch firs. These aieu- 
rivud at a fitiu lidgiit and age for tliinning out, tti 
platiting hardwoods amongst them ; thin them outU 
■ix ftict, and plant in oak, Spanish cbesnut, elnit) 
plane betwixt each alternately. Sheep have i 
been in thitt planting. I cannot pass over this pit 
in^ without noticing a most ignorant method v 
tlirouffh tliii whole of the young plantations, of plan 
ing und protecting the young hedges, which is tb 
great niciin of their never coming to be proper fence 
Uic plan most frequently adopted, at least on the oi 
■idu is us in the case here, the paling is drove u 
the inxiile of the hedge, and the hedge is either k 
but next to the lictd to be pastured, or on the roi 
■idc unprotected, and of course, tlie hedge is expa 
•d U> CHltle ami sheep, either treading it down wil 
tlioir feet or I'ating the grass trom its roots, either 
VrUicIl, pu'ticulltrly tlie breath and wool of sheep 
ruinous to yotnig hedges. This mode 
m u liktt • UHU) biittouing his great coat b 
i Ma buck to protect liis belly from the stoni 
'Vilh cquAl CAM aiul the same expense, the pahi 
' fttu 1)0 put up t>ctwi\t the hedge and the pastiu 
I iokl or pttbbc ixmkU aud tbeti it protects alike tb 
r fiamit; kwilft Mkd the phntiag. Thi» i? one 
ty^ M AMMy oI^Um h tt igw SM such puit'ui fences 



Fir Plantation, Ross-shire. 

rhis plantation, consisting wholly of Scotch firs, is 
the most part in a very thriving state, consider- 
the little attention that has been all along paid 
t ; this can only be accounted for from the excel- 
;y of the soil for rearing wood. I may here ob- 
7e, that the whole within the boundaries of this 
atation, is capable of rearing to maturity almost 
iry kind of timber trees. Had it been planted 
h oak in place of Scotch firs, it would by this time 
'e been paying the estate at tiie rate of L.7, 10s. 
• acre of annual rent. And I am perfectly aware, 
t to convert it still into an oak wood, — say to 
; every twenty-four years as a coppice, it will 
J better. This could easily be done, by disposing 
and cutting down the firs, which could be dispos- 
of as prop-wood, &c. If such a plan was to be 
Jpted, 1 would recommend that a belt of the firs 
ind the outside be left, — say not less than one 
ndred feet wide. This would still keep up the 
ik of it as a plantation, and cover the naked look 
that part of the estate, as well as aftbrd shelter to 
» interior of the coppice, as every inch of the 
3und, besides some more waste land that could 
bh propriety and advantage be added, will carry 
tural oak wood as coppice, if I may be allowed 
B term, to perfection. Nothing will ever pay the 
tate better, and that too, producing a regular an- 
tal rental for all time coming, without any ex- 
aise but the first planting with oak, the expense of 
^ich, the present crop would do much more tb 



pay, it being already well enclosed. But let us take 
the present crop on the ground, and here the 
' ground, as aforesaid, will carry the first to full ma- 
turity as timber trees, still these will only improve 
and increase in value for forty years, not exceed, 
ing that time, when they will then fall off in va- 
lue, and of course, require to be all cut over ; no^ 
will they increase in value to that degree to pay 
I any thing like a fair rental for the ground they oo 
xupy. The rearing up of these trees too will be at 
tended with some difficulty, from the long neglected 
'.State of thinning; still thinning is actually necessary,' 
' ,as there is evidently a great many more trees on tb& 
^(ground than it can afford nourishment for, so that 
.A very few years the whole will become stinted io' 
,the growth for want of nourishment, as is evidently 
the case already in some particular places. It is 
Ljhereforc necessary, to preserve any thing like a crop 
f thriving trees on the ground, that the whole he 
[^thinned out immediately, and that this must be done 
^tvith the greatest care and attention, as in mv\j 
l| places where the ground is so over-burdened, it ha» 
Lbecome so loose, that the trees will be easily blown 
[over, so that the cure will become worse than the 
Ltlisease; but to prevent this, the thinning must be 
b proceeded with gradually, — say the first thinning, 
L^take away all the worst and most unthrifly of the 
^faees, thinning out to about eight feet, or as near as 
k.can be, tree from tree. Allow it to stand with this 
t.thinning for five years longer, when the trees will 
have firmed in the roots, and will admit of another 
thinning, when they may be thinned out to sixteen 
feet, tree from tree, or as near as can be, when the 
ihimiing will be of considerable value. Take care 
to leave always the most healthy and thriving of the 



trees, at which distance they may stand till they ar- 
rive at maturity ; take away always such trees as die j 
before the timber of them be useless. If this plan- 
tation is allowed to stand in its present state much ^ 
longer, — say for a few years, it will extirpate itself, 
as it is plain to a demonstration, that the trees are ' 
killing each other, and the whole will soon be stinted 1 
^n their growth. The thinning should be set about 
as soon as possible, and proceeded in with the great 
^st caution, skill, and diligence. It is proper to ob- 
serve, that the trees to be taken out should be most ' 
Carefully marked off by the hands of the forester^ 
and taken down under his superintendence. If th© 
jproprietor thinks it advisable to rear the present cr<^ 
^fter the thinning is finished, a considerable rental 
should be got for the grass of the plantation for cattle 
Vintering, which will do no harm to the trees ; but 
.no sheep should ever be admitted at any time. 
' This part of the plantation, which is wholly of 
Scotch firs, occupies very fine land for rearing wood 
every description, and from the situation it occu- 
ies it is not so useful either for shelter or oniament 
the estate as many of the other fir plantations. I 
I therefore fully of opinion it should be turned into 
that whicli would be most advantageous and profit- 
able for the estate. I am also well aware that the 
present crop on the ground will not be of more value 
' to the estate although allowed to stand for eight or 
years longer. I must here observe, by tiie way, 
; there is a certain size that Scotch fir will arrive 
it, when their intrinsic value as timber is as much as 
the trees have got eight or ten, or more years 
■owth, and when they may have arrived at a larger 
!. To ex])lain this, I mean when the trees arrive 
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at a size proper for prop-wood, when they are ratKe/ 
too large for this purpose, and not large enough for 
[ cutting into deals, then they are only of the same 
f value as prop-wood, and indeed scarcely as much, as 
I they are only at this state of their growth fit for that 
I purpose and nothing else, they are more clurasy and 
f iwst more in carriage and freight, which rather di- 
] minishes their value. To dispose of the wood on 
' this plantation just now, it will hring more money, 
f and meet with a more ready market, than if allowed 
^ to stand for ten years longer. The most advanU' 
I geous method with this plantation, both for the pre- 
I Knt and future good profit and advantage of the 
proprietor and the estate, is to sell the present pto^ 
jind plant it up with oak, converting it into a natural 
i oak coppice wood, for which purpose it is admirably 
. adapted botii aa to soil and situation, as every inch 
, of the ground will cany oak coppice j it will pay at 
the rate of L.7, 10s. per acre for all time coming, and 
as it is nearly all well enclosed, there is only the ex- 
pense of planting required. The best and most ad- 
vantageous method of disposing of the present crop 
Would be to divide it into lots orhaggs of yearly cut- 
' tings, say into five or six lots or haggs ; advertise and 
sell it by roup, binding the purchaser to cut and clear 
a lot annually, beginning at the west end, and an- 
nually cutting a lot; and when cut, plant up with 
oak, marking off these lots in straight lines across the 
narrow way, and then planting up the cut lot, which 
should be attended to yearly after tiie cuttings. 
There can be a temporary fence run acioss betwixt 
the cut and uncut planting, to protect the young 
planting till the next lot is cut, and so on throughout 
the whole. Observe, that in planting up the haggs, 




pfaot fitm pfaM ; ■■ i«iw of ifce oyaae^ «r 
rf fane pbccsa fank fr Hnrwilk prafnetf hk 
[in as a bmk tree ber«ixt cvcit oa^ aoly 19 dK 
^getiAoaCsx feet I^gh. «^n the Wcfa ^moU 
■^oot. BeAre vfto^ tbe sale^ it vill be pro- 
to IiBve Ae late ■■rtarf c^ and a value put ^m 
A lo^ atber Ibr tfe i^set price or Ibr nakiag an 
ferCbeprapntSar, inc—e of cwnhmitw BMWg 
tofitren, and if there is a dennnd, aad likeljr to 
its T^oe, iIk more lots £oU in one jor so 
the better; should the propnetor think pn>per 
adopt this plan, there dMuld not be a day lost in 
^ertisiDg and selling the wood preparatory H> plant- 
\. Sfaoold the proprirtor think it propn' to rear it 
as a fir plantation, it should be immediately thio* 
S out from eight to ten feet, tree fitim tree, and in 
ve years after, to about axteen feet, tree from tm» 
■id the remaining fir trees allowed to stand to ma- 
nity ; but this plan will never pay the estate one 
Sdnd in seven that the natural oak will do ; I would 
N'efore call the propriettH^s immediate and parti- 
3ar attention to convntiDg it into an oak coppice. 



Experiment Farm, Jhm^ 182?. 

Dear Sib,. — I have made an attempt to ascertain 
lether the common Scotch oak or the Turkey oak 
be the greater weight of bark ; which I have corn- 
red with as much exactness as I could, and I htaie 
feault will be satisfactory. 



I 
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1 selected trees of each sort, which to appetfanc( 
had the same chance of growing, — their bailtb, ei. 
posure, and the soil they grew in being the same; 
the ^me age, (16 years,) and each pair admeasuring 
the same over the bark. The common oak bark lost 
seven-eighteenths of its weight when green, id dry. 
ing } the Turkey oak bark lost eight-eighteeaths, sod 

I vetghed, when dry, trom one-sixteenth to three-six- 
teehths, or at an average, about one-eight mofB tihui 
the common oak bark. 

Wishing to know tlie relative value of each kind of 
bark, X took tSO grains of the dry bark, and proceed- 
ed to ascertain the quantity of tannin, or the taoatdg 
principle contained in each kind, by Sir Humptn^ 
Davy's method. — See bis Elements of Agricoltonl 

F 'Chemistry, second edition, page 91. 

I tbuod the above quantity of common oak bark (D 
atain 3S grains of tannin. And the same quantity 
f Turkey oak bark to contain 'iS and four-ht^ grains 

' of taonin. So that when the common oak bark it 
worth L.9 per ton to the tauner, the Turkey oak bark 
is only worth about 1^7 per too. 

From the above experiment it appears that the 
bark from an acre of common oak is nearly one-teolJl 
more \'aluable than from an acre of Turkey oik. 
Notwithsfcin<.hng this ditference of value, however, I 
am of opiiiioti, that in particular situations, sath 
well sheltered places where the soil is of a light 
sandy nature, it might be more profitable to plant 
such places with Turkey oak instead of cominan oak. 
As firom the rapidity with which the Turkey at 
shoots tbrtb, iu such situadous, above the cooimoD 
oak. 1 would suppose that it might [irobably tuia oot 
double the Migkl of bark. 
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I will feel much obliged by your remarks on the 
ibove at your convenience, and remain, — 
Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 

James Gow, Jun. 
'o Mr. Monteath. 

As the Turkey oak has been but lately planted to 

ay extent in this country, I have not been able to 

lake any experiment on the utility of either its bark 

r timber ; but shall not fail to do so as soon as op- 

ortunity otFers. In the mean time I consider the 

bove letter as too valuable to be withheld from the 

iblic. It appears that the Turkey oak, in point of 

trength, has the same tannin principles as the Span- 

rish chesnut ; but I am also aware that the Spanish 

pchesnut possesses many valuable advantages over the 

I Turkey oak, both as an ornamental and timber tree ; 

rand it can also be propagated by layering, as the 

common oak, although I have pursued a system of 

kyering from the Spanish chesnut for these number 

tf years with success, and can give many proofs of 

ti yet many of the nursery gentlemen, whose judg- 

sent and experience, one would be led to think, 

^uld incline them to draw a very different conclu- 

ion, will not admit of it. A very stubborn and in- 

tontrovertible proof of it came to my knowledge a 

ew days ago, and which I saw, and may be seen by 

'every one: There is on the estate of Riccarton, the 

property of J. Gibson Craig, Esq. about six miles 

it from Edinburgh, a very large old Spanish ches- 

tree, which had two bodies or trunks a little above 

ground, and it is plain had sprung from one root ; 

It one of the sides is now fallen totally into decay ; 



at one time it must have girthed upwards of twenty 
feet abo^e the ground ; the healthy part of this tree 
is still sending out most luxurious branches, extend- 
ing upwards of 200 feet round ; many of these 
branches bending downwards to the ground have of 
themselves taken root, and are sending up most beau- 
tiful young trees, one of them, as will be seen by die 
engraving, is a large tree. Tiie aged parent, as if loatb 
lo leave the princely mansion on the one side, and > 
flower garden on the otiier, is rearing up a numer* 
ens progeny, and enfeoffing them in the beautiful 
■ situation they at present occupy, to propagate their 
name to generations yet unborn. I would advise all 
who attempt to deny the layering system, to go and 
see this tree ; it is also worthy a visit from all the cu- 
rious lovers of trees, and must at once remind tra- 
vellers of the Indian Banjan tree, to which it bears i 
striking resemblance. See an engraving of this pro- 
ific tree in frontispiece. 

Like the ram'd Banjan tree wIidbc pliant siioot, 
To earthwurd bending, of itself tikea root ; 
Till like their mother plant, ten ttiousaiul Bt«ud 
In verdant archcE on the fertile land ) 
Beneath her ahailc the tawney Indians rove. 
Or hunt at large through the wide echoing grove. 

The care taken to cultivate this tree by the pro- 
Jprietor and his young family, will very soon enable 
it to stretch its progeny with their beautiful shelter- 
ing foliage round one whole side of the mansicm. 



Old Trees West Side the Garden at Prestongra^ 



In this grove of old ti 
ut, amongst |I 



nds a Spanish cbes- 
iu Scotland a^ 
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to its solid contents of timber, and very much akin 
to the fine tree at Riccarton. This is truly a won- 
derful and magnificent tree, having a trunk upwards 
of sixty feet in height, and its uniformity of trunk 
from the ground to the top is exceeded by none in 
the kingdom. 

One curious fact of this beautiful tree, (like the one 
mentioned at Riccarton,) it has of itself sent down 
two large branches across the wall into the garden, 
and by their sweeping the ground, the aged sin; hrw 
been sueing for the right of privilege; to enfcon* 
his offipring in the domain of their aged sire. TUin 
has hitherto been denied, or they wouhl long crc 
this have taken root* I am well aware, now when 
the thing is known, that the noble prr^prictor wiD 
give them a place either within or without the garden 
wally to propagate the name to generations yet uru- 
bom. The two descending hrznchfsn could b^,% with 
the greatest ease, layered out in the vjarAitn vfhtft 
they now are ; and for my own part, I comiditr a 
tree of this kind well worthy a phf'J: in :iuy wAAp^ 
man's garden. Still should tiih }Ht iUonaht ^tt rnu 
cumbrance, these hrBnchiA may \Ht tvirhUui ^/fit mtii^ 
out the wall^ and then layered down, litith h t/> b^ 
done, great care mu-t hf: taken ruA t/> tvi itt ti^;m o«it 
when there is any ^ in tfj« ba/k, f<n ffr^r *X tiritt^ 
ing the bark €« th*: hnau^t at any part w a< V> b*i/t 
its growth. 

There are a ^r^oA, tasurr v(trr ^ti^r \s^z^% '/ ti;;i \CuA 
at Loudoun eaa.t«, tJj.^ vi^a^t ^A tV; M'/^A ^'V/^; V-*; 
Marqub of Hai^th>z^ ; v/r.v; ^/; Wrv. w: .^•;;-; ".:*-;{' 
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who knows but at this seat of ancient warriors some 
of them marks the birth-day of some great chieftain. 

That larger tree, that of a nut wu eet 

On his great birth, when all tlic musea met. 

The dates of planting particular trees or even plan- 
tations, should always be registered and kept on an 
estate j by this means the ages of large old trees can 
be accurately ascertained. In this case too, the 
plan of having tlie woods and plantations surveyed 
and valued, as in introduction, is of great use. 

There is on the estate of Braco, in Perthshire, 
the property of James Masterton, Esquire, a won- 
derful and prolific spruce fir, the only one of the 
kind I have met with in all the course of my profes- 
sion. The young mother or parent tiee (such a name 
well becomes it) is not yet 16 years of age, and has 
ten of a progeny ; she brought forth her first bom 
li^en eight years old, which is about half the mother's 
height, and every year since she has begotten one, 
and the last two years brought forth twins each 
year ; and by the indication of her branches to catch 
the soil on all sides as they expand, she seems deter- 
mined to be more and more prolific, and with her 
progeny, nursed and clad at her own expense, in 
their beautiful evergreen mantles, bid fair to plenisb 
the estate of Braco, 



'* Like the famed Indian Banyan tree. 
In Slalabar or Dec(»n tpremis her arms. 
Branching «o broad and long, that Jn the groumJ 
The bending twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillarM shade. 
High over arclied, and echoing walls between— 
Tlicrc oft ihc Indian herdsman, ehunning heat, 
Sheltera In cool, and tend& hit) pasturing benis 
At loop-holes cut through thickest sliKde." — MUttm. ^ 
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A famous tree of this kind in India, called Cub* 
beer Burr, is much famed throughout Hindostan for 
Hs great extent and surprising beauty. The Indian 
armies generally encamp around it, and at stated sea- 
sons solemn^'fl/anja#, or Hindoo festivals, are held there, 
to which thousands of votaries repair from various 
parts of the Mogul empire. It is said that seven 
thousand men find ample room to repose under its 
shade. But to return to our Braco spruce fir, which 
m its growth is certainly one of the greatest curiosi- 
ties in nature. It is planting and rearing up of it- 
self, without the aid of human art or ingenuity, a nu- 
»erousoftspring,andenfeoffingtheminits native soil, to 
perpetuate its name to all time coming. This tree is 
well worth the proprietor's special care, with whom, I 
am glad to see, it is a great favourite, as also of Major 
Elliot, his son-in-law, who is a keen and skilful botanist. 
It is well known to those by whom I have had the ho- 
nour to be employed, that for a number of years f 
1 have recommended the layering down of spruoC'l 
firs horizontally on their sides, particularly along thtt I 
sides of private family walks, which makes a mort I 
beautiful screen, and shelter alike from the summer's J 
sun and winter's storm, and withal a most excellent I 
(ornamental and impenetrable fence against cattle at J 
•all seasons. Although this was by many (like ray ^ 
layering of the oak) laughed at as nonsensical and J 
chimerical at first, there arc now stubborn proofsof the I 
iacts on several estates. Let all who doubtitgo toRlo-J 
carton and Braco, and they will tliere see proofs of ll 
without the possibility of a doubt. Nature herself, as if 
she deemed her generating powers overiooked by the 
slovenly woodman, seems to say, — 1 here give a free 
and manifest display of what I can do to the s 
cal, and convince them that Monteatii, the Fore 




is right in his ideas of layering down tlie spruce fir 
as well " as the royal oak. Before laying down my 
pen I beg to observe, that before tiie plantations oii 
the estate of Braco were planted, say about sixtj 
years ago, there was not a tree to be seen in all thai 
part of the country, after passing Dunblane. It was 
then the most bleak and barren part of all Scotland^ 
as will appear from the follovving anecdote. A gen- 
tleman who was born and brought up in America, 
came on a visit to General Graham at Braco, whrai 
the plantations were in their infancy, atler passiug 
Dunblane, he exclaimed in ecstasy — " What a glo- 
rious country this is ! there is not a tree to be seeD 
in the whole of it," — the American concluding thai 
DO country was of use till it was cleared of wood. 
I need not say (as every traveller must have seen it) 
that the woods on the estate of Braco are a vecy 
great ornament and beauty to tliis yet naked and cold 
kR^ng part of the country ; and they do infinite 
honour to the memory of the late General Graham, 
uncle to the present proprietor, who laid them otf and 
planted them. At the time, he was laughed at as 
making a fruitless attempt to improve, by planting, 
such a cold poor soil ; but his enterjnising spirit, 
coupled with his knowledge and abilities, overcame 
livery difficulty, and have succeeded in making a 

I Oittlc paradise where before tliere was nothing but 
'black heath. His name deserves to be revered while 

\ -» tree lives on the estate. I would say to tlie neigh- 
Liring proprietors of this yet naked country,' — Go 
you and do likewise. There are many trees of spruce 
fir on this same estate layering their branches, and of 
themselves sending up fine young trees, some of these 
natural children are 20 feet high. 
January 1?, 1829. 



Haakail Moss. On the Estate <(f RowaUan, Ayr- 
shire, the property of iJie Most Noble t/te Mar~ 
ehioness of Hastings^ Countess of Loudoun, Ba- 
roness Mauchline, &,c. &,c. 

This moss is said to contain 16 acres, and every 
inch of it may be converted into planting land ; all 
that is requisite is, to cut deep open ditches where 
the water cannot be let properly off, and plant 
betwixt these. From the situation of this place, 
there can be nothing better than larcli firs ; and I 
beg here to suggest the planting of the whole with 
larch tirs, to give variety to its look, especially in 
winter, a few Scotch and spruce firs may be put in 
round the borders, and all the rest larch firs ; these 
iarch firs will not only make a soil for themselves, by 
killing the heath and every thing else, but will grow 
most rapidly on this place. The larch firs should be 
planted at 4 feet apart, plant from plant, and these 
may all grow till tliey are fit for paling, when the 
one-half may be cut out, leaving them at 8 feet 
apart; when the trees are fit for small roofing, &c. 
another half or thereby may be cut out, leaving the 
trees now on the ground, at l6 feet apart, at which 
distartces they may stand to be reared up to maturity 
as timber trees. In this case, the first thinning may 
commence when the trees are at a height of about 
8 feet ; this may be about eight or from eight to ten 
years after planted, at which time this plantation of 
larch firs will begiu to pay. The second thinning 
should be when the trees are at a height of trom 1 8 
to a* feet, which will be about the age of fi'om 14 
to 18 years, when the thinnings, at this time, will 
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iN^y UiMX JLi;» to JU& per woe : as iktiUm^m^^ 
would uut sell all in one, tiro, or svoi'iBbDd 
yitiutif m) tliat tlie necood, and evenftstllaHiifkp ^ 
aiuttl jKocAjed giadually as the tmriKr an:ki^len ^ 
|>o«cd ol'to advautagi^, and the tieoB will ahn^kl: ^ 
iiu:i-i'usiug ill size aud value, as the thimriwgpik ^ 
uii i wc luiv i.' »lill upon tile ground, after tlie wend I 
tliiiuiiug, Uawecij iMJ and 9U0 trees on each id^ 1 
wluitij, il' uliowed tu stand till the ace of tfaixt^ inm^ Vrf 
caiJi Ui^* will be woJtb from SOs. to SOs. aterlinfK ht, Iks' 
Mi|>p4>hi> tJioiii oiil^ Ui be worth 20s. a tree, in luii II S 
|)aii of t.lii> country a« tliis tliey should bring nmck I 
nunc, biji J ^y, bU|>|>ose Uiem only at flOs. a Uee: iF 
ibcii: jviuains, In'^icles what has been sold €ft if- k 
waiilto olL.'iiK) lileihng of value of timber on evo; p 
oaic, L imh ilii&i d iirofii enough to satisfy die BOrt id 
4iv<uu'ii»uft nuiitii and this is what experieooe ka lii 
iiMbltil niu ti» eiiiVi iliui 1 will be bound, the soil ad k 
«i(||MM>Mi mil |Moihu*o nuirli more than this estimitei h 
Niu^h ii^buliii I liuvo c'\|UM'iiMioed in my own tisiei I 
A^ iiiu: |uiuil| I \\cy^ to mil to the Most Noble Mar- 1 
»lu«^U'W.> miiuiu). tho liiivh lira mentioned in the I 
k%UiMi.i'{i iiukili) «ni tho i\!itiito of Inverary; these 
ii%s^ \\Mi^ hivii Miuv M\l«)« and iar exceeded my es- ' 
\u\kAW %\iii\%\\\\^ M\%\ l)u^M' tixvs |;rrow on a far lessfit- 
^«M««^U)%' M\«i M\%\ h\U\Mk%>\\ tlvAn this of Danhail moss. 
ru«> lU^^Mv \ \\\\w\\\ IX M )Mx>9ii^m ptyii^ nothing to 



^*^^^♦^si^ «s^ ^ u ix aUwi^^x o^>ktKsL The price of 
Ka*Ta <f;. ^vj^^^«^ »\ ISA 4 ^1^ VKXiS^i^; xW wbole could 
N ^u>«rM\\4 ^v .^ v«:»4\ >s>i x^VK%>. ^riMiaiw:* and after 
• N #^5^, v^ss ^\ w^ x\>»x ^^c* '•'J^ ^^i** up like 

^ >N-* %n\- xN ♦KsX ^v>,^^\v ^ x^Vuii^ ■^•l^lf 



fcwent along, that after the second thinning, tlie 
Ibid must be tilled up anew with plants, as the 
m is not like the oak to grow from cutting ; aud 
En the old trees are cut down, the ground will be 
I : tlius, there will be always a cutting more or 
i, as the demand for the timber may be. 



irotD Stripe ofPUmting on Righill Farm. Es- 
He tjf SoweUlan, Ayrshire, Surveyed in April 
tt9. 
I 

be eyes of every human being that passes along 
public road where this stripe joins, must feel hurt 
fa handful of sand was cast into them, on seeing 
h a narrow circumscribed stripe of planting along 
d so much in want of clothing and shelter ; as it 
st be plain to a demonstration, that every stripe 
>elt of planting put round a farm or field of cold 
e land of this kind, will be so far from taking any 
fcoflFthe rent of the land, by its clothing, warm- 
Iftnd sheltering the cattle, or even crop on these 
3s, it will add at least 20s. an acre of rent to all 
h fields so sheltered by planting. The cattle 
ve much better, where warm and sheltered, the 
ture is more abundant and nourishing, and the 
p more luxuriant. This stripe should be carried 
to the next farm, and the whole should be widen- 
at least 40 yards in all, with two or three offsets 
brm of a half-moon, which will add much to the 
Iter and cover of this place. This narrow stripe, 
night well be expected, is fallen dreadfully into 
ay. As 1 am now about to enter on the planting 
i ground, which is much wanted, not only on 
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this esufee but in all this part of the countiy, at 
though it is only on one or two fanns that mny thof 
Uke planting new ground has been looked at'in dtt 
survey. Before entering on planting belts, &;c. alkv 
me to clear up a stigma or unjust aspersion, genenl- 
ly thrown out by the most of people against sti^ 
and belts of planting of this and others I am about 
to speak of, which is as fidse as it is ignorantly made: 
that is, say they, nothing can ever be got from sodi 
plantii^p* that is, they are not profitable. Stripes 
ami belts of planting may be ornamental enough to 
an estate, but they pay the proprietor nothing ; hence, 
the moat of these stripes are, after being ^idosed 
and planted, allowed to stand or lall of themaehres. 

It may be necessanr, before advisii^ my La^ 
Hastings to plant many such belts, &c. to cJear op 
thb: let it be most pointedly and paitkokrly ob- 
serped» that all such stripes, behs^ and domps^ of 
plMii^ that 1 would w^gest to be made oo tUs 
bare estate, b mldv to serre and secure the immpM e 
and kitimte advaMaige of dotking^ aiicitcr, and om- 
aseiit» and only on such places n$ they would serte 
tht5 impoftant puipoee, shouU any such be put down. 
Now^ Ifer an aHmal rental Aoaa these phntmgt to 
theestaiev I shall Mppoee that 30O acres would noi 
be toi> BHiiKrh detached as above; throof^hout Kowal- 
hn estate ; now the thinning of these* after the fint 
ten yesm^ witt be^ ti> pay the testale soaaethuj^coo- 
sidenble ammuAy^ but these pfeaatwagy are always to 
be kept fifett eftrew im^theparpoflethey aredi^^ 
infeeukfeik Atiiliih^»^rearsgfiJL theremusthe4O0of 
the Qoet peoautMi^ auii b«est of these tirees ou each 
acrew cfeaEl^l of wK um bt an ce^ bt thtomug^ to give 
tfteaa WMa ^> ^sm lih^ ^wcemieiKy over 



>ouring trees, say the underwood. At tlie age dS> 1 
frirty years, 50 of tliese trees may be cut out# [ 
'hich will be a bad growth indeed if tliey are no^ I 
rorth 10s. eacli, say L.2.5 per acre ; at the end of 1 
texty years, other 50 trees may be cut out, which f 
will be worth at least L.2 per tree, L.lOO per acre* j 
(tiiia is L.125 per acre for sixty years growth, 
upon the same data, there is h.SJS worth of large tree* ] 
Va each acre ; here is L.2 per acre of annual rental l 
irom the time the plantations were planted, and hei« 1 
is the immense sum of L.375 per acre on the ground, 
besides all the young trees still coming up. But sup* 1 
posing at twenty years old, these woods are brought 1 
into a regular system of cutting, and the most pro-] 
£table trees for timber being reared as the trees 1 
to be regularly cut, say the oak, ash, elm, aii4 ] 
plane, all which, as often as cut, will grow up nat* 1 

I rally from the stool, without any expense of planting, f 
Now after Iiaving reduced these woods to a regular J 

, system of cutting, every twenty years there is fifteen J 

]■ acres to be cut annually ; from tliese fifteen acre% T 
there may be cut 200 trees of the 400, from every | 
acre, and supposing 100 of these to have stood fw 1 
forty years, this, as it is technically termed, onp I 
year old, and two year olds, then falls to be cut op. ] 
this plan, yearly, 100 trees at twenty years old, and I 
100 trees at forty years old off every acre, wliicji | 
trees. In a manufacturing district like llowalian, wi)l-J 
always bring the highest price, will sell for, on a|l | 
average, and at the lowest calculation L.l per trea» I 
which is L.SOO per acre, for every fifteen acres which 
will cut from these stripes and belts of planting, an- 

f nually, for ever. Now, here is a yearly rental froip 
these woods, and will be to all times, of L,3 




that without losing them, in the smallest degne, for 
ornament, shelter, and clothing, as the ground, by tMs 
plan, is not only always full of young trees coming up, 
but also of 200 old trees on each acre, &c. also full of 
the underwood of Scotch and spruce fir ; which, to 
every unprejudiced person the least degree acquaint- 
ed with rearing wood, they will at once say, that I 
have rather under as over-rated the income ; brt 
when I say so, I speak from experience, and en 
place the matter beyond the possibility of a doubt. 

The great utility of plantations on this bare estate, 
must be apparent to the most sceptical imagination, 
whether viewed as profit, shelter, clothing, or orna- 
ment; and when once effected, will make a perfect 
paradise of what was before a dreary waste, and by 
their benignant influence over the cold soil, will make 
many fields better worth L.3 or L.4 per acre, (rf 
yearly rent, than they arc at present worth lOs. 



MiUhill Avetiue, Estate of Whitehall, -Berwickshire. 

In attempting to replant this avenue, it appears 
that it has been a total failure, from what particnlar 
cause, it cannot, in looking at it in its present state, 
be precisely determined on. I should suppose it 
may be partly owing to the injudicious manner in 
which it had been planted, and partly owing to cattle 
being too early admitted into it ; but be this as it 
may, the place, as a plantation, has been entirely ne- 
glected, and is in a most miserable state. From the 
situation of this place on the estate, it is of the ut- 
most importance to have a crop of trees on it, and 
ought to be attended to immediately with skill aad 




jTpunctuality, in the foUowiog manner ; as it is a very, 
r«xpose(l situation, and at the same time a remarkable 
(dry soil, the trees are killed with the blast above, 
'' ground, and are starved for want of moisture and 
I aourishment below ground, so that they must of ne-, 
fcessity die. To remedy these two evils, in the first 
I place, cattle, sheep, and horses must be kept out, the 

■ whole blank ground planted up with larch, and Scotch; 
I firs, alternately at three feet distant, plant from plant y 
\ allow these to grow till they are about two feet sis 

■ inches or three feet high, then cut out every second. 
j tree, leaving them at a distance of six feet tree from 

1 tree; then plant in trees of oak, Spanish chesnut,. 
i plane and beech alternately ; these will most likely. 
: come away most rapidly bemg well sheltered ; but ' 
should any of them die in the top, cut them over. 
close by the surface ; when the whole hardwood 
trees as above, have got two or three years growth,. 
and are likely not to go back, the whole of the larch 
firs may be cut out, as it is by no means a situation 
for rearing larch firs to maturity, but a few of tlie 
Scotch firs may be left to be reared up as standard- 
trees J on the south side a triangular row of Scotch 
firs at twelve feet distant may be reared. Here we 
have a crop of the difterent kinds of hardwood trees , 
as aforesaid on the ground, at six feet tree firom tree, 
which is near triple the number to be reared up to 
maturity ; but liere it must be carefully observed, 
I that the whole ground must always be Ifept full of 
' underwood ; this will be the very life of the trees to 
f be reared up to maturity, as it is plain to a demon- 
|-8tration, that the want of it has been the death of the 
sjd trees now on it, they having all died in the top 
hrough starvation and want of sap, moisture, and 
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_ -wXCIPLES FOll VALUING 
.» «J^ TIMBER-TREES OF AU 
.•.TACHED TO AND TO BE 
-a^ > WHICH THEY GROW. 

cus* and timber trees, hold 

ace on every estate in the opi- 

.1, especially of a proprietor, 

..cf we view them, for ornament, 

..'lit. These are in an especial, 

iceresting, where tlie estate is 

^iiicy and rank, and inexpressibly 

^ die pleasure grounds around a 

w* IV, or grove ; so that trees grown 

« ind healthy and thriving on the 

>^ IS they arc yearly increasing in 

. .uuo, are certainly (and will be 

%ory lover of trees) worth double 

.;...o. as timber, when to be sold to 

1**10 value of all such plantations 

uiuitoly appreciated, when we con- 

iruo light, as the only permanent 

idovn the face of nature. Being 

., . fcci of trees, my zeal may lead me 

^ . vvAip\ ing a pre-eminent station around 

. * i>ioprietor, whose stately, gigantic, 

.. o^>s are seen from the windows, tow- 

^ »kMvIs in magnificent grandeur, much 

V JKvst splendid unnecessary furniture 

. v*^ vSMU. Being once in the drawing 

^ .JunV i»l*a noble Duke, in company with 

,,^ x^iiilo waiting on his Grace, his Lord- 
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Hup was pointing out to me the beauties of the room, 
[which was very splendid,) ami aiiding the immense, 
turn it cost, and the time occupied by the artist ,i 
utorning it ; his Lordship seeing rae looking out^ 
It the window, said, I suppose, Monteath, these j 
bave no great charms for you, you would rather, 
lee a good tree; which brought a reply, Oh! aiy^ 
Lord, yonder is a Spanish chesnut and some lime 
tees, which no doubt are some of nature's favourite; 
diildren, which the revolMtJon of centuries has only J 
M-ought to tlieir present degree of perfection, without 
my expense to the Duke, either of five thousand, J 
lounds, or one pound. Thetliird part of their year^. I 
Kill tarnish many parts of the beauties of this room, 
whilst, with tliese venerable trees, the more years the_ i 
Rore beautiful, and when drest in their summer robes, ^ 
isay verily, not this princely room only, but Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 
I In my Forester's Guide, first and second edition, 
I have given a method of valuing woods, both natu- 
lal and planted, and timber trees of all sizes, which ^ 

have the satisfaction and authority of saying has 
leen generally useful to the Proprietor, Forester, 
,d Merchant, for whom such a system of valuing j 
'as intended. The difference of opinion amongj 
lose who are generally employed to value woods, ] 
:c. for the sale of the estates or lands on which they 
■ow, is very great A great many of the persons , 
iployed to value woods are such as make merchan- 
lise of that article, say wood merchants, these gen- , J 
>lJemen, generally speaking, are very good judges of the 
[■yalue of timber when it comes to tlie timber-yaid, and 
particularly those who are in the practice of buying and 
manufacturing growing wood and trees, still the greal 
er part of these valuators proceed upon the suppos 




of these woods and trees being all cut down at the time 
they are valued, and only value these woods and trees 
at what they would bring were tliey presently to be 
cut down and lying in the timber-yard. Hence 
many of these valuators do not put as much value 
on young, new made, or even plantations from one 
to ten years old, as would pay the expense of plant- 
ing them. Many of such valuators consider that 
unless the trees in all plantations are arrived atume 
fit for some saleable purpose as timber, tliey are of 
little or no value. I have known many valuators 
who were excellent judges of growing woods and 
timber trees, arrived at a size when tlieir timber 
was convertible into saleable purposes, put little oi' 
. no value on young plantations, nay, not so much as 
hVDuld pay the expense of planting. Some Valuators 
, have even gone the length of saying, that woods 
and plantations growing on the lands of an estate for 
sale, as they are but a part of the estate, there should 
be no value put on them at all, but just go with tbe 
lands. Another class of valuators there are, who 
take a sort of general account of the gross number 
of the trees on an estate, and they say they are -worth 
a penny each, a sixpence, or a shilling each, &c. 
Hence, we find, that not many years back, many es- 
tates passed into new proprietors hands for little 
more money than the value of the growing wood 
upon them. Such was the case of Callendar 
estate, near Falkirk, Stirlingshire, TuUiallen, Perth- 
shire, and many others. The principles on which 
I proceed in valuing growing woods, plantations, 
and timber trees* for the sale of estates, and insepa- 
* By wood* is meant here, natural grown coppice, by plantatioiis, 
young phiitings, by timber trees, sucli as are mtasurablc timber, and 
full grown trees. 



rably atfcicheil to, and to be sold witli the lands on 
which they grow, and wiiich I would reckon on equi- 
table principles, are as follows. 

1st, Take every park, field, den, valley, hiil, or 
farm, on which there may be woods, plantations, or 
single timber trees, stating each place distinctly by 
its proper name, known on the estate, or which is in 
the plan, accurately noting down each in a book. 

2rf, Natural Woods or Cojypkea. — Take tJie 
number of acres, the average number of stools or 
growths on each acre ; if there is a difference of the 
ages, take each by itselti taking the crop in the way 
and manner as is particularly described in the Fo- 
rester's Guide, for valuing natural coppice woods ; 
by this means the value of the crop, as it is at the time 
and age the valuation takes place, stands on the 
ground, may be accurately ascertained ; but some- 
thing more is necessary to be added to the value of 
the crop at present on the ground ; for instance, an 
acre of natural wood, will, when completely ftill, 

b' carry 800 stools or roots, and each of these stools 
will produce, on an average, three stems, (see 
this fully explained in Forester's Guide) each of 
these stools is worth three plants, even the very 
year they are cut over, as they grow three times 
fester than from the plant, and are in no risk of 
fmlure, and requiring to be filled up from time to 

^time, as plants are, so that one acre of natural cut 
wood, although newly cut over, is worth, and of 
more value than three acres of new made planting, 
admitting that both wood and planting is enclosed. 
Now granting that the produce of each acre of na- 
tural oak coppice at twenty years, wood and bark is 
worth L. 150, and this will be found to be the case 
where the ground is full with 800 stools each acre 
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and where the expense of inland carriage is not above 
fifteen shillings per ton of bark — See Forester's 
Guide, ten per cent, say L.15 each acre, may rea- 
sonably and equitably be added, between seller and 
buyer, as it is an improvement already made and 
finished on the estate, that will continue to all time, 
without one farthing of expense, of replanting, or 
keeping up, or risk of failure, &c. Also, supposing, 
and even admitting that the coppice or natural woods 
has been newly or lately cut over. If the ground is 
full, as aforesaid, with 800 stools, average on each 
acre, it should be valued, and is well worth to the 
purchaser of the lands, and will be a fair and equit- 
able value, between seller and buyer, at fifteen 
pounds per acre. Should the ground not be full 
with the number of stools on the acre, as aforesaid, 
an average deduction must be made, according to the 
number of stools deficient. 

The valuators must observe, that I am taking h£9« 
the most productive coppice, or natural woodlands; 

^(Btill it must, and will be admitted, that I am L.30 
er acre under the produce of some natural oak 

r^poods known in Scotland. See Forester's Guide. 

I Of this, however, all valuators, who are acquainted, 

^^d in tlie practice of valuing these woods, will ea- 
Bly judge, so that when the produce of a full crop 

[is less, ^ot' course, the per centage and value will be 

I less also, as natural oak woods, owing to soil andcli- 

[ mate, are not all equally productive. 

Plantations. Many valuators, (especially those 
dealers in timber already noticed,) pass over young 
plantations altogether, without putting almost any 
value on them. This, liowever, is bv no means fair 
or equitable, as no sooner is a ula enclosed 



and planted tlian it is most certainly worth the ex- 
pense laid out in enclosing and planting ; but 1 say, 
tiiat if the situation of" a plantation is well chosen and 
enclosed, and the plantation judiciously done, with 
proper plants to suit situation and soil, it is worth 
more, and should be valued at more to the incoming 
proprietor than the bare expense of planting and en- 
closing, &c. Besides, the purjiose such a plantation is 
designed to serve on an estate should betaken into con- 
sideration, such, for instance, as if it is to beautify the 
estate, if it is to shelter some exposed fields, or if to 
cover from the view some very unsightly place, or 
even granting it is only for profit alone ; in all of these 
cases, I say, (but some men say no,) it is worth more 
than the mere value of enclosing and planting, as it 
comes into the hands of a new proprietor as an in- 
valuable improvement (in many instances) already 
made on the estate. This I aver, granting that the 
plantation is made solely as to be cut for profit alone, 
it is so soon as made worth at least five per cent, on 
, the outlay of expense of planting and enclosing, and as 
the plantation increases in years before the sale of 
the estate, and before the trees come to be valuable 
as timber, an increasing price, according to the health 
and prosperity of the plantation, should be added 
annually, and this more or less, according to the im- 
portant purpose the plantation is to serve on the 
estate, and as the trees increase in life and vigour in 
their growth. Before the plantation comes to be valu- 
able as timber, which will be when about the age of 
. 15 years, the following table will be an equitable vahi- 
L AtioD, always adding the rental of the land, say what it 
Id have been worth before being planted, &c. If 
ilantation is full of trees properly selected to suit 



situation and soil, and all healthy, they wUl be put 
all risk of failure at seven years old, and may be va- 
lued by that time at ten per cent, as under, taking 
always whatever the cost price may have been. 
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AAer the plantations are 15 years of age as above, 
the crop may be valued as timber trees, as they will 
be fit for some purpose or another at tliis age, and 
may be valued on the following principle as timber 
trees. 

Tiniber trees. This includes all measurable tim- 
ber trees, and for the sake of making it plain and 
easily understood, I shall here strike the measure- 
ment of tlie tirst description of trees at an average 
of five feet only. Now, if the following method is 
accurately attended to, and the valuators the least 
Jicquainted with the prices of timber, and the method 



of accurately measuring growing trees, it will be 
found a most equitable and sure valuation. 

Count the exact number of trees in every distinct 
wood, plantation, park, field, or farm, each by itself, 
that will average five feet a tree, taking every 
kind distinctly by themselves, and take the value of 
each kind per foot at the fair market price, say at 
what each kind would sell for delivered at the near- 
est place of sale, after paying expense of carriage, 
&c. say oak, ash, elm, and every other kind j thus 
having ascertained the number of every kind of tree 
in the diflerent plantations at five feet average mea- 
sure, put down the selling price, and tliis gives you 
their intrinsic value as tliey now stand. Now, sup- 
posing this to be a plantation of trees to be cut down 
for sale, this valuation is correct and just, but if such 
a plantation of trees are for ornament, screen, shel- 
ter, &c &c. to be reared up to maturity as such, and 
the whole in a healthy and thriving state, and yearly 
increasing in size and value, as they naturally will do, 
making annually from one to two feet of timber, and 
supposing them to be oak and elm, or such like trees, 
which will stand a value of Ss. per foot, making 10s. 
per tree, their improving price as young healthy thriv- 
ing trees, past all risk of failure as a plantation, should, 
nor can it be less than ten per cent., as the very first 
year's growtli will make them much more valuable, 
and every year they will he increasing in magnitude 
and value, not equal only, but in a degree much more 
than ten per cent. 

The next average of trees should be all those in 
the plantation at ten feet. Now my reason for not 
reducing the whole to one average is, what every one 
the least acquainted with the value of timber knows. 



that a tree or trees with ten or iiileen solid feet of 
timber, is worth sixpence more per foot generally 
than those at five teet, as they will answer more par- 
liciilar purposes as timber, and as it is most generally 
and well known that young healthy thriving trees at 
from three to twenty feet of timber, will grow faatei 
and increase more in size in proportion annually, than 
trees above those sizes, or those having arrived at at 
near their maturity will do, the improving and iii< 
creasing price should be, and I would fix it at more 
than trees arrived at or near their maturity or full 
growth ; therefore the additional or improving price 
for the trees at this, say an average of ten feet 
should also be ten per cent, added to tlieir intrinuc 
value as timber. 

The next average of the trees in every distinct 
plantation or place should be taken at twenty feet. 
In these sizes of trees the increase in growth is more 
slow, therefore the improving price should only be 
in addition to their intrinsic value as timber, seven 
and a half per cent. 

The next average of trees in every plantation or 
place should be all those at forty feet i and here in 
trees of this size tlie growth is much more slow, the 
improving price should be only two and a hali' pel 
cent. 

The next description of trees will be all the old 
full-grown trees, and as these may be said to be 
rather fallen off as increasing in value, their intrinsic 
value as timber will be a fair one between parties, 
yet many of these trees, from the conspicuous situa- 
tion they may hold on tlie estate as beautiiying it» 
may be reckoned worth more than double their in.' 
trinsic \'alue as timber, so much so, that many pro- 



■ietors would not dispose of an old tree or trees 
out their pleasure grounds, &c. not for any money. 
^1 such trees should be considered as amongst the 
ifctural, and, I may add, the first natural beauties on 
i estate, and valued with the property as an inva- 
ible embellishment. 
Thus having classed or arranged the woods, plan- 
itions, and timber trees in the preceding order, to 
diose in the least accustomed or acquainted with the 
aluing of growing woods or timber trees, &c. it will 
e found easy, and they may proceed with accuracy 
ind equahty between man and man. To new begin- 
Pters in the art of valuing growing woods and trees 
Bf ail sorts, I would advise them to consult my Fo- 
tester's Guide, where they will see the method for 
feluing all kinds of growing woods, plantations, and 
nnber trees clearly elucidated. Proceeding on the 
Ijrinciples here and in the Forester's Guide laid down, 
l^e task will be both easy and true, and will at the 
t^me time he of great use and advantage to the new 
Iroprietor of an estate, as by this means he is at once 
kiade acquainted with the value of his woods;^'.&c. as 
iey at present stand, and can accurately ascertain 
|h^ increasing value yearly afterwards. And should 
ihe person valuing he a judge of the methods of rear- 
ng up and improving woods, plantations, and timber 
Jrees, and accompanying the valuation of each plan- 
tation, place or farm, with a correct report of their 
ttate and means of improving all such, either to serve 
for profit, ornament, or otherways, on the estate, it 
jill be found, if judiciously done, of most essential 
Benefit to the proprietor in future. It is foolish in 
the extreme for proprietors, whether as sellers or 
jbuyers of estates, to employ persons not proper judges 
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of these matters as valuators, as botit may be losers 
tJiereby. On the valuation of the woods, plantations, 
t and timber trees on sundry estates of late, and which 
rl could mention by name, tlie greatest diflereuce be- 
i twixt valuators, as to the valuation, has taken place; 
Tin one case no less than about L.12,000 sterling. 
f The one valuator, who shall be nameless, proceeded 
ron the principles as herein laid down, and tlic other 
i a valuator of timber only, the one was about 
L.'iO,000, and the other only about L.8000. The dif- 
ference arose from the following ; there were on the 
estate about ^00 acres of oak coppice, well enclosed, 
, and pretty well filled up with oak about seven year* 
^ growth ; all this, except a few old reserve or maidea 
trees, went for nothing with the timber valuator. 
There were also upwards of 100 acres of young plan- 
tations, all well enclosed and thriving, from three 
years old to thirty, all full and well kept; those of 
I Vie plantations ti'om three years old up to fiileen 
> years, were not by the timber valuator valued at as 
rmuch as would pay the plants and expense of plaot- 
y ing, notwithstanding all of them were most siibstan* 
' tiaify and permanently enclosed with stone fences,: 
and the situations well selected as an improvement 
on the estate ; also those of them from fiiteen to thir» 
ty years old were only valued by him as fit for stobs, 
[ and insignificant stufii although the trees in many of 
' tiiese plantations, being chiefly larch firs, will average 
three feet of solid timber ; herein lay the greater part 
of the difference. Although the estate was intended 
to be taken at a valuation, 1 need hardly add, that 
even the lowest valuation did not give sati&factioit^^ 
nor please eitlier of the parties. 

How foolish and how false in the extreme it is for 



a person to value the timber of a tree tor the sale oftj 
an estate, when it is to be reared up to maturity ani | 
Co stand as ornament, and yearly increasing in size,! 
both in trunk and top, in the same manner as he does, 1 
it ■when to be cut down for sale as timber. We shall - 
suppose a tree with ten feet of solid measurable; 
timber in its trunk, the said tree having a most beau-> 
tiful spreading top, (and growing in the pleasure \ 
grounds and inseparably attached to the lands,) but! 
none of the branches of the top are measurable tim- \ 
ber, and when the tree is valued for sale, nothing is J 
counted on the tops, taking the trunk or measurable: 1 
timber part of the tree as aforesaid, at ten feet, at tw» 1 
shillings per foot, is one pound, this is all it is wortl^l 
if cut down as timber, and ail it will sell for, the f 
branches or tops, as is customary, being allowed the . 
purchaser for his expense of cutting down and re« | 
moving, &c. goes to him for nothing. Now, suppoa* I 
ing an estate to be sold at a valuation, and the trees j 
valued in this way, it is but evenhanded justice, say^, j 
a selling proprietor, I cut all the tops off the trees and J 
leave you only what is valued, and what you are t(J 1 
'pay me for ; you can ask no more. Only think how ] 
an incoming tenant would stand appalled to have the ) 
tops of the trees about his pleasure grounds, (their 
only beauty,) all loped off. No, no, he would at 
once say, I will most cheerfully pay as much for the 
top of yonder tree as its trunk, it is such a perfect 
beauty. The tops of trees occupy more ground than 
their trunk, and to preserve good, proper, and orna- 
mental tops, which is the tree's only beauty, cost the 
proprietor much more expense in reaiing than its 
trunk did. In all cases, the tops of trees about the 
mansion of a proprietor, and in the pleasure grounds,^ 



may be said to be worth as much, that is, as valuable 
i their trunks or measurable part as timber, without- 
P even taking into view tlieir increasing value as s 
I ^riving healthy growing tree. ' 

Were I asked the difference betwixt the value of a 
block or log of timber, (say the ten feet tree just 
1 mentioned,) when lying in a timber yard, and tiie 
[ value of it when growing as aforesaid in some conspi. 
} cuons place, and rearing its magnificent and mighty 
\ head, towering to the clouds like a gigantic and iniper< 
J ishabte pyramid, to propagate and dii^use its fragrant 
beauties to generations yet unborn, I confess I could 
) Bot tell, the more I think of the vast difference, th& 
' more I am nonplused to say what it really should be. 
Taking this view of the matter, and which will, 
with every lover of trees have its due weight, in ten: 
cases out of twelve the tops of all such ornamental 
trees will be, and may justly be considered worth as 
[ much as their trunk or measurable part, as for instance 
' tfie tree often ieet just mentioned; but I donotmean 
to be understood to say that ail ornamental trees should 
be valued as such, say double, but 1 say that the in- 
creasing price of all healthy thriving ornamental treest 
when valued for the sale of the estates upon the prin- 
ciples as herein laid down, I am fully of opinion, will 
be considered as a just and equitable one betwixt 
buyer and seller, and when propedy and impartially 
attended to, will be satisfactory to all concerned. 
We may even Suppose a case, that the trees are 
only to be valued as timber cut down, and what 
they would sell for as such, and nothing but theit 
measurable timber to be taken into the account of 
value. Even taking this view of the matter, the 
very lops of all such trees, or more properly speak- 
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ing, the unmeaBorable tiiiiber, wincfa will indnde 
more than the mere cropsy is worth something not 
altc^edier incoosideraUe both as stabs for fences or 
fuel for bnrmi^. That of potting an increasiiig 
value on yooi^ healthy Ariving trees maj be iDns- 
trated bj the buying of a jou^g horsey fiir instance ; 
a horse at one or two years old is worth nothing far 
immediate use or work, but in odier two or three 
years the horse, if he lives and continues to thrivev 
he is now fit far work, and is at once worth doable 
or three times the price paid for him when yoong* 
Now, young trees are not like a young horse, they 
take no expense in rearing; and even granting the 
plantations are only for profit, whenever they come 
to maturity as timber treesi, each tree is worth a brge 
sum. Tlds is particularly the ease with the natnral 
oak coppice woods, although these are newly cut 
over, and worth nothing Qn the eyes of some vabia- 
tors,) stiD these grow up without any trouble or ex- 
pense, and a crop is got from their roots in twenty 
years of L.1.90 per acre, or in some cases of LuCOO^ 
equal to L.7, lOi. of yearly rent 
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proper professional person, and a scheme of improve- 
ment and reclaiming of the waste lands on the estate, 
■&c. laid down. 1 beg leave here to give my decided 
disapprobation against a practice that prevails in Scot- 
land, although not known in England or IrelMd, 
that is, of employing schoolmasters to measure lands, 
it is by no means out of any disrespect to these ill- 
requited body of men, who are the means of riveting 
tlie principles on the human heart, tliat are after, 
wards to govern both church and state, and who de* 
I .serve better of tlieir country ; 1 know well many of 
I these gentlemen can well and accurately measure 
[•lands, and make a good plan or map, but are no 
I snore judges of soils, or improving waste lands by 
draining, planting, or reclaiming in any respect, than 
acow does about a new-coined shilling, and, of course, 
are very unfit judges of such necessary improvements, 
whereas a professional landsurveyor is most generally 
less or more a judge of soils, and what may or may not 
be improvable ; when lands are measured, and a map 
given, the number of acres in each field, as also of 
arable and unarable lands are distinctly marked on 
the plan ; but I have never yet seen a plan or map of 
an estate, (nor is it indeed ever done) where there is 
a description of the different fields or waste lands 
given as to their state and cultivation. Now, what 
would be of the greatest utility ani^dvantage to pro- 
prietors, when the surveyor is on and going over the 
ground, if he were to accompany his plan or map witb 
a report and description of every field, but particularly 
the waste lands, and different woods and plantations, 
with the kinds, stating distinctly and accurately, so 
far as their judgment goes, what part of these wastes 
or lands are improveable, and to what purpose they 
can be moat profitably converted , and by what 



means, — with the probable expense. When the sur- 
veyor is going over the lands, he can take his notes 
of all such, so that he can bring them briefly into 
such a state attached to the maps or plans, as will be 
of great use and highly satisfactory to the proprietor, 
at httle expense, and which will ailerwards save him 
considerable outlay. 

A proprietor having a plan or map of his estates 
furnished with these remarks, when judicially made, 
althougli he is a thousand miles distant from his pro- 
perty, can give directions and instructions for cul- 
tivating and improving, by planting, draining, &c. 
&c. &c. this, that or the other part, portion, or so 
many acres of any part of his waste lands he may 
from time to time think proper and advisable, and 
knows something of the probable expense and the 
returns he is likely to have from all such. This is a 
matter of very great importance, and 1 hope will be- 
come general in future. 1 have often had to regret, 
and many a time complained of the want of such a 
report when called upon to value the woods, planta- 
tions, and timber trees on the lands of an estate, 
particularly when the property was for sale, and 
when the proprietor put into my hand the plan, he 
supposing it would be of the greatest use to me, 
whereas it was, for want of this very thing, as before 
stated, for no more use to me, nor any other man, for 
such a valuation, man an Aberdeen or Balfast old al- 
manack. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Th> Author directs the bunness of Planting of every det- 
criptioii, whether for ornament or profit ; instructs as to the 
pardcukr plants most suitable to situation and sofl ; directs 
their thinning and rearing to maturity; gives a proper 
system for the recovery of neglected Plantationsy and f\m 
lor their future improvement ; values Woods and Timber 
Trees of all ages, whether these are for cutting down or to 
be sold with the Property ; directs as to the most advanta- 
geous methods of sale, and will undertake the superin- 
tendence of the above objects either by periodical or oc- 
casional visits. — Letters addressed to Robert Monteath, Fo- 
rester, Edinburgh, will be forwarded and attended to. 
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